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PAUL BUNYAN’S BOWLING BALL PROVES BEARINGS! 


Bower for improved bearing design and painstaking quality con- 


This game of tenpins would have been fine sport for Paul Bunyan, 
yet it would have taxed even his strength to clear as much as 50 
acres an hour with this gigantic ball. Today, giant ‘dozers do the 
job with ease. Nearly every leading make is equipped with Bower 
Straight and Tapered Roller Bearings — with proven ability to 
stand up under back-breaking pressure. Manufacturers look to 





trol that make Bower bearings last longer, need less maintenance 
When you require bearings, select from Bower’s complete line 
of tapered, straight and journal roller bearings for every field of 
transportation and industry. Bower Roller Bearing Division, 


Detroit 14, Michigan. 
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150 
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110 PUPerueYevirey) (Weir tisslesstases! fersstieMisisl trsebsrstorse ; 110 
JASON DIV FMAMJIJSVASON DEV FMAMJIJ AS ON DIU FMAM JV 
1957 1958 1959 1960 
1953-55 Year Month Week § Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart). 2...) 13330 158.7 © 150.0 153.9r 152.2" 
PRODUCTION 
EI De a 2,032 2,252 1,756 1,510r 1,218 
EE. a6 cdi © 6.0.0 06 e00 Dicken ethbh setae sobs de eee a seed cesueee 125,553 108,397 115,068 141,247r 127,511 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $52,412 $90,893 $87,703 $92,074 $97,672 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours).............0 cc cece eeeeeees 10,819 13,124 13,134 14,213 14,247 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbl.).............. eee ee eee 6,536 6,914 6,781 6,820 6,779 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons)........... 0. cece cece ee eeeees 1,455 1,536 1,407 1,483r 1,556 
CEE GND vwoveevenetocerebcesccccenrecesceepeccevescesore 247,488 275,478 289,565 323,223 308,618 
TRADE 
Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and I.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars)........ 70 65 60 59 57 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars).............eeeeeeeeees 47 52 47 50 50 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted)..... 121 118 139 147r 125 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).........0.cc cece cece eeeces 198 244 274 296 278 
PRICES 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............... 89.2 92.3 92.4 91.4 91.0 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............ cc cece eeeeceecs 90.5 80.1 77.1 76.8 77.5 
Mo eae td cssecceoesevebscedeecsves 19.8¢ 19.5¢ 21.1¢ 21.2¢ 21.1¢ 
Finteshed stool, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)........cccccccccccccccccece 143.9 186.7 186.6 186.6 186.6 
ES) re $36.10 $39.17 $31.50 $31.00 $31.00 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E&MJ, Ib.)........... cece eee eee eees 32.394¢ 31.410¢  33.000¢ 33.000¢ 26.0¢ 
Aluminum, primary pig (U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib.).. 2.2... ee eee eee eee 20.6¢ 24.7¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 24.14¢ 
Aluminum, secondary alloy +380, 1% zine (U.S. del., E&MJ, Ib.)........... +7 23.82¢ 24.36¢ 24.03¢  33.000¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $2.34 $1.90 $1.96 $1.87 $1.84 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)............ 34.57¢ 34.19¢ 32.20¢ 32.25¢ 32.24¢ 
he Se eae Cet N Peas AEE sas Reha ede bb eereedeeetee $1.96 $1.86 $1.67 $1.67 $1.67 
FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10).......... cee eeee 31.64 59.74 56.91 57.30 56.99 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)................ 3.59% 5.05% 5.25% 5.28% 5.28% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 2-2¥e % 3% % 4%4% 3% % 354% 
BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.................-+65 tt 60,835 58,185 59,607 58,628 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks..................: tt 103,476 102,925 103,776 103,392 — 
Commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.... tj 29,411 32,089 32,546r 32,571 
U.S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks.......... ry 30,598 25,790 25,640 25,359 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding...................-eeeeeeeeee 26,424 28,042 27,427 28,135 27,739 : 
1953-55 Year Month Latest 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK se Oe. lUle!hCUSS 
Private expenditures for new construction (in millions)..............- re $2,390 $3,523 $3,176 $3,392 
Public expenditures for new construction (in millions)................ ee $980 $1,637 $1,363 $1,486 
Consumer credit outstanding (in billions)..............000eeeeeeeees See $34.2 $46.6 $52.2 $52.8 
Installment credit outstanding (in billions)..........-....-0-e+eee0: as nipalialg $25.2 $35.4 $40.3 $40.7 
Manufacturers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions)........... a Peer $45.2 $51.6 $54.7 $55.0 
Wholesalers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions)............. RR a's earein $10.6 $12.2 $12.9 $13.1 
Retailers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions).............++- ere $21.4 $24.5 $25.0 $25.2 
a EY ee ae ee ee eee ee ee | ee $902 $1,264 $1,257 $1,260 
* Preliminary, week ended July 2, 1960, r Revised. 
*¢ Not available. 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
THE PICTURES—Cover—Herb Kratovil; 26, 27, 28—Herb Kratovil; 31—Leonard Nadel; 54, 55, 57—Mike Shea; 60, 65—Bud Blake; 86, 87, 88 
89, 90—Herb Kratovil; 100—Marilyn Silverstone; 102—Hans Hubmann; 104--Herb Kratovil; 119—Marshal!l Lockma 133—(t RCA, (bot 


CBS Labs; 144-145—Don Newlands. 
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HOW ONE CUSTOMER “FREES-UP” 
$8 MILLION IN WORKING MONEY 


With today’s major demands on capital, companies 
are deeply concerned with the strategy of obtaining 
earliest availability of their funds. One corporate 
customer now gets the use of an additional $8 million 
a year by using a clock-beating system we helped 
devise. Other customers report equally good results 
from our methods which they use to concentrate 
and free-up money from their widespread operations. 
If your banking picture involves a cash 
flow problem, perhaps we can develop a 
plan to get you more money to work with 
—fast. Check with us at 16 Wall Street, 
New York 15, N. Y. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 


FORWARD-LOOKING BUSINESS 
NEEDS A FORWARD-LOOKING BANK 
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“Should | pay a premium for ownership of trucks 


or should | pay for use only?” 


Ryder full service truck leasing lets you pay for use only — not costly 
ownership. The money and the time you expend in owning and main- 
taining a fleet is immediately freed for more profitable tasks. A Ryder 
ry . 

Iruck Lease offers you something else: 


RYDER’S EXCLUSIVE PACKAGE OF LEASING EXTRAS: 


* Get the exact trucks for the job ® Get more out of your trucks 
Your Ryderman expertly designs Ryder’s continual preventive main- 
your fleet to meet your specific tenance keeps your trucks at top 
transportation needs. performance levels. 


* Enjoy uniform quality of service ® Complete leasing package 
Largest number of wholly-owned Ryder also leases cars, materials 
service locations in the business handling equipment, even business 
guarantees the most experienced, equipment. Lets you project one 
iform truck service everywhere. accurate, easy-to-budget cost. 


Decide now to see your nearby Ryderman, or 
write for our booklet "Design for Profit” to: 


RYDER TRUCK RENTAL wc. 


P.O. Box 33-876 

Dept. K-2 

Miami, Florida 
DIVISION OF RYDER SYSTEM 1960 RS 


Ryder System also operates truck lines 
in 10 states and tank lines in 26 states. 
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READERS REPORT 





Arden House Meeting 


Dear Sir: 

. .. I was very glad to see your 
report of the meeting [BW—Jun. 
11°60,p109]. It is so important 
these days that we interest business- 
men in our national and interna- 
tional problems. Your reporting of 
that affair will go a long way to- 
ward creating further interest in the 
very serious problems that were 
discussed at Arden House. 

BUSINESS WEEK is to be con- 
gratulated for running the article 
itself and for its excellent content. 

James M. GAVIN 
ARTHUR D. LITTLE, INC. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Dear Sir: 

. | thought you did a wonder- 
ful job. . . . To me the conference 
was quite divided between old-line 
world government people and the 
folks whom I think of as the “re- 
ality kids.”. . . 

MICHAEL AMRINE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 

Your story on the Arden House 
conference on the strategy of peace 

. describes realistically the many 
ambiguities and _ difficulties im- 
bedded in the subject as well as 
some of the possible means of 
achieving peace. 

I confess there were times when 
I felt in my panel that we were as 
much concerned with the strategy 
for war as with the strategy for 
peace, but I suppose this is one 
of the paradoxes one runs into in 
this complicated subject; the two 
are so completely intertwined. 

CouRTNEY C. BROWN 

DEAN 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

I thought your coverage of 
the conference a minor master- 
piece of squeezing fresh informa- 
tion and a practical overview out 
of the total conference... . 

GEORGE A. BEEBE 
DIRECTOR 
INSTITUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL 
ORDER 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Toledo Marine 


Dear Sir: 
Your flattering article, Toledo’s 
Busy Port for Ocean Ships [BW— 
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Manhole cutout of CB&l tank under construction frames completed structure in background 


Building Tanks of Steel for Liquid Gold 


-Providing storage facilities for ‘liquid gold’’, the world’s vital 
petroleum products... is an important facet of CB&I at work. 

Both at home and abroad, CB&I’s coordinated services will 
prove invaluable in projects you are planning, involving steel 
tanks, towers or processing vessels. By blending their individual 
talents . . . research, engineering, fabrication and erection spe- 
cialists produce structures which meet the most exacting re- 
quirements. 

If you demand the best . . . you can’t be satisfied with less 
than CB&I Craftsmanship in Steel, skillfully developed over 
the past seven decades. Think it over. . . your inquiry is invited. 

Tanks and steel plate work for Municipalities.. 


Aircraft, Chemical Process, Petroleum and Pulp 
and Paper Industries ... and Industry at large. 


332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


OFFICES ANO SUBSIDIARIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 








May21°60,p80] on the Port of 
Toledo is appreciated since few 
communities have done as well in 
backing their hopes for economic 
growth as a result of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway with hard cash 
as have the citizens of Toledo and 
Lucas County. 

Appreciation is dimmed, how- 
ever, by the dire quotations about 
the future of the Port of Toledo’s 
pioneer general cargo facility, the 
privately owned, privately financed 
and privately operated Toledo Ma- 
rine Terminals. 

In 1949, before the Seaway was 
a certainty, TMT was founded by 
Toledo businessmen who were 
willing to risk their own money be- 
cause of their firm faith in Toledo’s 
future as a world port. In 1959, 
when the Seaway opened, the fore- 
sight of the founders of TMT 
made it possible for the Port of 
Toledo to meet the demands of in- 
creased shipping. These demands 
were made exceptionally heavy by 
the fact that the Port Authority 
site wasn’t ready until late fall and 
many other ports had woefully in- 
adequate facilities. 

In 1960, BUSINESS WEEK readers 
should be assured, Toledo Marine 
Terminals doesn’t share the pes- 
simism cited in your report. The 
principals in the firm—fully aware 
of the competition opening on the 
Port Authority site—invested more 
than $200,000 in increased facili- 
ties last year. Additional improve- 
ments are in the planning stage 
to be carried out when needed. 

The offhand statement that there 
is some “dollar-and-cents” disad- 
vantage to being centrally located 
in the Port of Toledo is absolutely 
unfair. The great bulk of shipping 
plying the Great Lakes finds no 
such differential in . . . Toledo. 

Toledo’s wide channel and com- 
petent bridge-tending, both of 
which have drawn high praise from 
ship captains calling here, mean 
that few ships need tugs, except 
during infrequent, exceptionally 
bad weather conditions. The extra 
hour running time is not important. 

Our faith in the future of the 
Port of Toledo is firm enough to 
encompass not only TMT but our 
competition as well. 

ROBERT W. CARY 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
TOLEDO MARINE TERMINALS, INC. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


¢ The $500-$1,000 range (men- 
tioned in the article) applies to 
larger vessels. Smaller ships, con- 
Stituting the bulk of traffic on the 
Great Lakes, would incur lower 
additional costs to use TMT. 
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mm) |MMEDIATE PRODUCT IDENTIFICATION 
m=) FASTER COUNT AND INVENTORY 

m=) FEWER SHIPPING ERRORS 

m=) LOWER REDISTRIBUTION COST 





THANKS TO TRANSPARENT BUNDLING 
WITH AVISCO CELLOPHANE 


Manufacturers of products as varied as drugs, cigars, 
cosmetics, candy, razor blades and camera film have 
found cellophane unmatched for bundling. It offers 
substantial savings to manufacturers by eliminating the 
need for printed or labeled boxes and paper overwraps. 
It also saves time and money for distributors. For 
cellophane’s pure transparency permits visibility from 
the top, bottom and 4 sides of the bundle. This means 
instant product identification, faster count and reduced 
shipping errors. Even more, nothing compares with 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, FILM DIVISION, 1617 PENNSYLVANIA BLVD., PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 
SALES OFFICES ALSO LOCATED IN ATLANTA, BOSTON, CHICAGO, DALLAS, LOS ANGELES AND NEW YORK. 


cellophane for sealing in freshness, and protection 
against dust. We offer a complete packaging service 
to assist you, and demonstrate how Avisco cellophane, 
plain or printed, will answer your bundling require- 
ments better than any other packaging material. Con- 
tact us for an appointment with our 
representative or a selected cellophane 
converter specializing in your field. 
Send for our informative booklet 

entitled ‘‘Cellophane Bundling.”’ 








THE 
NEW LOOK 
AT WALWORTH 


You're going to see this new Walworth trademark more and more. It's the 

symbol of progress — streamlined manufacturing facilities, an expanded 

research program and a vigorous new viewpoint in management maturely 

seasoned with valve building experience that dates back to 1842. Today Walworth has 

five production plants, seven warehouses, five subsidiaries, and nationwide distribu- 
through such leading industrial distributors as listed at the right. 











ABILENE, TEXAS 
Dunigan Tool & Supply Co. Orchard 3-2551 
AKRON, OHIO 
Good Supply & Equipment Co. 
Blackstone 3-916] 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Standard Supply & Equip. Co., Inc. 
Broadway 6-3600 
BANGOR, MAINE 
R. B. Dunning & Company 
BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 
Carter Chambers Supply, Inc. Elgin 7-6444 
Industrial Hardware & Supplies, Inc. 
Elgin 7-2201 


Bangor 6461 


BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 
Keenen-Cashman Co. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
Pate Supply Company 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Federal 9-2000 


Fairfax 4-9521 


Davidson Pipe & Supply Co., Inc. 
Gedney 93-6300 
H. P. Sherman Co., Inc Stagg 2-2200 


McElraevy & Hauck Co. Evergreen 7-0400 
Utility Brass & Copper Co. Ulster 8-9400 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Chester T. Fell Corp. 
CANTON, OHIO 
Canton Supply Co. Glendale 6-8254 
CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston Supply Company 
Raymond 2-885] 
CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 
McJunkin Corp. Dickens 4-176] 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Bradley Supply Co. 
Davies Supply Co. Merrimac 7-7800 
Miller Supply Co. Crawford 7-3400 
Republic Plumbing & Heating Supply Co. 
Lincoln 93-5000 
Bishop 7-5500 


Victoria 3606 


Hemlock 4-7400 


Saunders & Co. 
CICERO, ILLINOIS 

Midland Pipe & Supply Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Mau Sherwood Supply Co 
DALLAS, TEXAS 

Central Engineering & Supply Co. 
Riverside 1-5248 
Riverside 7-892] 


Bishop 2-1 


272 
272 


Tower 1-4500 


Oil Well Supply Division 
DAYTON, OHIO 

Mainline Supply Co. 
DENVER. COLORADO 

Franklin Supply Co. 

Grimes Pipe & Supply Co. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

Edward W. Duffy & Co 

Harry W. Taylor Co 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 

A. Y. McDonald Mfg. Co. 3-7311 
DULUTH, MINNESOTA 

Modern Distributors, Inc 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS 

Midland Plumbing Supply Co 


Baldwin 6-1627 


Skyline 6-944] 
Tabor 5-2378 


Vinewood 1-86 
Tashmo 5-26 


Randolph 2 


Bridge 1-4657 
EL PASO, TEXAS 
Momsen Dunnegan Ryan Co 
Keystone 3-1621 


FLAGSTAFF, ARIZONA 
Babbitt Bros. Trading Co 
FLINT, MICHIGAN 
A. P. Engelhart Co. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Fort Worth Pipe & Supply Co. Edison 2-7511 
FREEPORT, TEXAS 
Star Corporation 


Prospect 4-2761 


Cedar 2-5115 


Andrew 5-2541 





HOBOKEN. NEW JERSEY 
J. J. Cullen Plumbing & Steam Supply Co. 
Oldfield 9-7800 
HONOLULU, HAWAII 


Gaspro, Ltd. 813-311 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Heitmann, Bering-Cortes Co. W< ain ut 8-3101 
wowden Supply Company Walnut 8-3311 
Standard Southern Corporation 
Fairfax 3-6113 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Central Supply Co. 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
B&B Plumbing & Heating Supply Co 
Oldfield 3-6149 


Melrose 5-345] 


KANSAS CITY. MISSOURI 
Missouri Kansas Supply Co. Vic 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 
Greene Hardware & Supply Co 
Circle 6-8171 
LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 


tor 2-6514 


Mayer Malbin Co. Astoria 8-1101 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Continental-Emsco Co. Ludlow 93-6786 
Ducommun Metals & Supply Co 
Ludlow 8-0161 
Familian Pipe & Supply Co 
Raymond 3-821] 
Haldeman Pipe & Supply Co 
Ludlow 1-8126 


aa yp mees KENTUCKY 
Laib Supply Co. 
ier oars TE NICDORE 
Pidgeon-Thomas Iron Co. Wh 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Spence Corporation West 3-7900 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
Central Supply Co. 
MOBILE, ALABAMA 
Marine Specialty Co., Inc. Hemlock 2-0581 
as et ng LOUISIANA 


Melrose 7-2581 


itehall 8-5611 


Weaks Supply Company, Ltd 
Fairfax 3-8831 
NEW ORLEANS. LOUISIANA 
Dixie Mill Supply Co. Jackson 5-6101 
Ross-Wadick Supply Co. Magnolia 1444 
NEW YORK. NEW YORK 
Chas. F. Guyon, Inc. Murray Hill 2-6260 


Glauber, Inc. Trafal ger 9-5000 

New York Plumbers’ Specialties Co., Inc. 

Mott Haven 5-2500 

Re ply Co., Inc. Barclay 7-3366 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 

Hysen Supplies, Inc Butler 4-9921 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
Empire Machinery & Supply Corp. 


Madison 2-3683 





ODESSA, TEXAS 

Rodman Supply Co. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 

U. S. Supply Co. 
ORANGE, TEXAS 

Sabine Supply Company 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 

Harry P. Leu, Inc. Cherry 1-2561 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

Herman Goldner Co., Inc. Garfield 3-7800 

McArdle & Cooney, Inc. Dewey 6-3900 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 

Smith Pipe & Steel Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 

Anchor Sanitary Co. Walnut 2-3160 

Frick & Lindsay Company Fairfax 1-5700 
PORTLAND, MAINE 

W. L. Blake & Company 
PORTLAND, OREGON 

Consolidated Supply Company 


Federal 2-5785 
Atlantic 0831 


Tulip 3-5621 


Alpine 4-5621 


Spruce 3-6426 


Capital 8-6511 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
John H. Frischkorn, Jr., Inc Milton 8-5848 
James McGraw, Inc. Milton 9-0731 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
John B. Davie Co. Locust 2-4620 


ROXBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 
Republic Pipe & Supply Corp. 
Garrison 7-5100 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Lawson Supply Company 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
San Antonio Machine & Supply Co. 
Capitol 5-1651 


Ingersol 7-5491 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 

Western Metal Supply Co. Belmont 3-3111 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

Pacific Pipe Company Exbrook 2-6255 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 

Georgia Supply Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Adams 2-7131 


Bowles Company, Inc. Main 3-3504 
SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 
Pelican Supply Company 2-3255 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Consolidated Supply Company 
Fairfax 8-447] 
SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 
Harry Cooper Supply Co. University 2-441] 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
Donovan Iron & Supply Co. 
Parkview 5-8840 
State Pipe & Supply Co. Evergreen 1-7900 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
Bert Lowe Supply Co. 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Canada Iron Foundries, Ltd. Empire 3-8801 
TOWSON. MARYLAND 
McArdle & Walsh, Inc. 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
Iverson Supply Company 
Oil Capitol Supply Co. 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
Midland Supply Company, Inc. 
Ambhurst 5-0181 
Mountain Iron & Supply Co. Amhurst 5-6641 
WOODBURY. NEW JERSEY 
John Hack Company Tilden 5-2700 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Washburn-Garfield Co. Pleasant 5-3124 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Snyder-Bentley Co. 


2-4278 


Valley 5-6600 


Luther 5-5565 
Hickory 6-6131 


Riverside 4-1174 


For branch office listings of these companies, or for information on other Walworth distributors, consult your local telephone directory, or write to: 


WALWO RTH COMPANY 750 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 


AND SUBSIDIARIES: 
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@OYDD ALLOY STEEL PRODUCTS 


OMPANY 


(s CONOFLOW CORPORATION 
SW) = 


NGS COMPANY 


GROVE VALVE AND REGULATOR COMPANY 


T FABRICAT! 


NG & WELOING CO INC 











) of all galvanized steel sheets produced are sold through Steel Service Centers. 


Almost every heating and air conditioning contractor consistently buys galvanized steel sheets 
from nearby Steel Service Centers, whose complete steel supplies eliminate the fabricator’s 
“cost of possession” for steel inventories. They deliver steel when you want it, cut to size, ready 
for use. Jones & Laughlin, one of the major producers of galvanized steel sheets, recommends 
the services of the nation’s Steel Service Centers. Ji 





Jones & Laughlin Stee! Corporation 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 






STEEL .— 
Identify your - 
steel products 
with this 
Steelmark rl 








Up in flames...°1,180,000! 


Fire Struck this unsprinklered metalworking 
factory early one evening. When discovered, it 


Proof that 
Grinnell 
Sprinklers 
can avert 
staggering 
fire losses 


One Grinnell Sprinkler checked an early-morning blaze at 
Lindsay Brothers Company, Minneapolis, Minn., manufacturer 
of farm machinery, when the firm's oi! burner backfired, send- 
ing out a sheet of flame. Grinnell Sprinklers like these can 
easily be installed for you with a minimum of inconvenience. 
The complete system is normally fabricated in Grinnell shops, 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER FIRE PROTECTION SINCE 1878 





. 
| 





was too late to save the building. The flames 
were raging out of control when firemen arrived. 


ca. eno 
then shipped to location. Expert crews provide careful instal- 
lation. Quick-acting Grinnell Sprinklers can not only guard 
property dollars, but save you insurance money, as well. Get 
the complete facts. For full details, write Grinnell Company, 
272 West Exchange Street, Providence 1, Rhode Island. Sales 
offices in principal cities. 


® 











’s electrifying! 


The ways Reynolds Aluminum 
improves performance, cuts costs 


One dollar’s worth of aluminum will do the 
same electrical work as two dollars’ worth of 
copper. Add other aluminum advantages to 
this fact and it’s easy to understand why 
products made by Reynolds Aluminum and 
products made with Reynolds Aluminum are 
helping the electrical industry reduce costs 
and increase efficiency. 


Manufacturers of electrical equipment, utili- 
ties, and power users all benefit from the 
increased use of Reynolds Aluminum. And no 
wonder, when you consider the unique combi- 
nation of advantages offered by aluminum. 


For example: low cost, minimum maintenance, 
easier installation, attractive appearance, high 
electrical conductivity, light weight, resistance 
to corrosion, high thermal conductivity, 
strength, ease of fabrication, good availability 
and high scrap value. 


The electrical industry is one example of where, 
how and why Reynolds Aluminum is adding 
value. For details on how aluminum can help you 
improve product performance, reduce weight 
and cut costs, contact your nearest Reynolds 
office or write Reynolds Metals Company, P. O. 
Box 2346-GA,Richmond 18, Virginia. 





Reynolds Aluminum Strip 
Conductor offers cost and per- 
formance advantages over wire 
coils. It is easy to wind, improves 
heat transfer, saves insulation, 
weight and space. In a new 
automotive horn coil it helped 
eliminate eleven parts. Available 
interleaved or anodized. 


Reynolds Aluminum Bus Bar 
offers savings of 35 to 50% over 
bare or plated copper conductors. 
It is lightweight, easy to cut, bend 
and form—reduces installation 
costs. Ideal in switch-gear, bus 
duct, sub-stations and other equip- 
ment. Available bare or silver plated 
in a variety of sizes and shapes. 


Reynolds Aluminum Rigid 
Conduit cuts installation and 
maintenance costs. Weighs only 
one-third as much as steel conduit, 
resists corrosion from most indus- 
trial atmospheres, is easy to cut, 
bend and form. Non-magnetic, re- 
duces voltage drop, often permits 
longer runs, smaller conductors. 


9%) REYNOLDS 











Reynolds Aluminum 5005 
Conductor is a high strength, 
all-aluminum conductor that costs 
less than any other conductor with 
comparable properties. It offers 
increased current carrying capac- 
ity, improved voltage regulation, 
lower power losses. Its light weight 
reduces stringing and handling 
costs. Has no steel core thus is 
easy to splice and there is no 


chance of galvanic corrosion. 


Reynolds Aluminum Tele- 
phone Booths are available for 
both indoor and outdoor installa- 
tions. They are low in cost, light- 
weight, easy to set up singly or in 
tandem. Strong, weather-resistant 
aluminum members never need 
protective painting, will not rust, 
warp, chip or peel. 


ALUMINUM 


Interlocked Armor Cable Sys- 
tems are a good example of 
Reynolds Aluminum used in elec- 
trical equipment. Strong, light- 
weight, rustfree aluminum as the 
conductor, armor cover, supporting 
trays and shield-tape reduces han- 
dling and maintenance costs, adds 
to performance and attractiveness. 








Outdoor Switchgear is another 
example of aluminum’s versatility 
in electrical equipment. Extruded 
aluminum sections that interlock 
to form structurally reinforced 
panels reduce labor costs, provide 
strength and rigidity in housings. 
Panel sections are light in weight, 
easy to handle, won’t rust. 


Watch Reynolds TV Shows: “Bourbon Street Beat” 
and “Adventures in Paradise”; and, 
resuming in October, “All-Star Golf”"—ABC-TV 


















QUESTION TO MANAGEMENT: 





ADDED VALUE: General Electric’s ATB Air-Blast circuit breakers are easy to install 
and maintain, and provide practical protection for transmission systems from 115 
through 460 kilovolts and beyond. General Electric’s technical leadership in building 
Air-Blast breakers helps to assure utilities of superior system protection. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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ADDED VALUE: Permalex®) insulation 
in new dual-kva distribution, network 
and medium transformers allows a 12% 
increase in kva capacity. 


simenar | ercerare 
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ADDED VALUE: Proved performance of 
magnetic suspension meters: of nearly 
12 million in service, not one has been 
replaced because of bearing wear. 





ADDED VALUE: New Kinatrol* eddy cur- 
rent coupling is a packaged all-electric 
drive offering low cost, adjustable-speed 
performance. 





ADDED VALUE: Major design innovations 
in the new draw-out Limitamp* Motor 
Control assure purchasers of faster instal- 
lations and easier maintenance. 


*Trade-Mark of General Electric 
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[ These General Electric ADDED VALUES 


> Working for You Today? 





ADDED VALUE: New compact capac- 

itor equipments using the lightest, 

smallest 50-kvar capacitors avail- 
| able reduce installation costs. 








ADDED VALUE: Progress in design, 
materials and manufacturing in- 
creased mobile substation ratings 
from 5,000 to 17,000 kvain 10 years. 


~ 










ADDED VALUE: G.E. has developed 
marine propulsion units with gears 
much hghter and stronger than 


World War II designs. 





ADDED’ VALUE: 


Recently  an- 
nounced U26B diesel-electric de- 
velops more horsepower per axle 
than any comparable locomotive. 


DECREASING COST 
OF ELECTRICITY 
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ADDED VALUE: Improved steam turbine gener- 
ator efficiency — producing more power with 
less fuel—helps utility companies keep the 
cost of electricity low, despite inflation. 


-. 
ADDED VALUE: New Custom ‘“8000”* motors 
provide users with faster installation, easier 
maintenance, more rugged construction and 
increased insulation life. 





ADDED VALUE: New Thermo-Tector System 
(x-ray photo) in General Electric Tri-Clad 55 ®) 
motors eliminates overload winding burnouts, 
allows maximum motor output safely, 


22 . 






ADDED VALUE: Selectively-coordinated load 
centers delivér maximum power continuity 
since power is removed only from faulted 
feeders), at lower cost than ever before. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 















ADDED VALUE: Automatic Dispatch- 

ing System typifies General Electric’s 

progress in designing equipments that 

serve loads more efficiently. 
ot) 







é . 
ADDED VALUE: Advanced engineering 
produces safer equipment to use, and 
results in unique refinements such as 
Vertical Lift Metal-clad switchgear. 


ADDED VALUE: New silicon controlled 
rectifiers make possible maximum 
reliability and speed of response in 
machine-drive systems. 


ADDED VALUE: "TOP-FORWARD” 
d-c twin drive with many new motor 
design innovations, saves space, re- 
duces costly downtime. 





TO HELP YOU CAPITALIZE General Electric R 







ADDED VALUE: G-E Numerical Con- 
trol applied to this 100-ton rotary- 
turret punch press accounted for a 
time reduction of 6-to-1. 


* i. 

ADDED VALUE: The new QHT* (Quiet- 
High-Temperature) dry-type  trans- 
formers are—easy to install, smaller, 
lighter, quieter, and save floor space. 


ADDED VALUE: Constant research pays 
dividends in new products. Thermo- 
plastic recorder offers new way to re- 
cord sight and sound. 












ADDED VALUE: Electronic testing, a 
phase of cost-reducing automation in 
meter manufacturing, assures fast, 
efficient quality control. 


GENERAL 





ON BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
OF THE SIXTIES... 





Are Committed t 





ADDED VALUE: Innovations and systems tech- 
nology have made G.E. a leader in field of 
rolling-mill automation. Above: G.E.’s version 
of completely automated reversing hot mill. 





ADDED VALUE: Research and development has 
paid off for General Electric’s Form G motor 
(right) making it more reliable, versatile, and 
easier to install than its predecessor. 





ADDED VALUE: Preferred Lighting, a new out- 
door lighting program, designed to provide 
better customerservice and product value, offers 
more light per dollar on America’s roadways. 


ADDED VALUE: Over 450 Motor Service Sta- 
tions specifically authorized by General Elec- 
tric assure purchasers of local high-quality, 
low-cost repair of smaller-sized G-E motors. 


ELECTRIC 


ADDED VALUE: BIG LOOK AC and 
DC panel meters feature distinctive 
appearance, greater readability and 
extra-long operating life. 








ADDED VALUE: New Thinline motors 
for limited space are up to 8 inches 
shorter, 26 pounds lighter than 
standard end-mounted motors. 





Advanced research 


ADDED VALUE: 
explores unconventional power 
sources such as nuclear fusion, fuel 
cells (above), thermionic converters. 





ADDED VALUE: Emergency repair 
service for electrical equipment is 
available through G.E.’s network 
of Apparatus Service Shops. 


*Trade-Mark of General Electric Co. 
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ADDED VALUE: Advanced Automated 


Material Control systems, designed by 
General Electric provide greater efficien- 
cy and economy in material handling. 








4 
ADDED VALUE: G-E advanced system de- 
sign provides new tools for the defense 
industry. This capacitivesystem powers 
a space age hypersonic wind tunnel. 










ADDED VALUE: G-E Installation and 
Service Engineers are available to 
supplement owners’ organizations for 
engineering field service. 





ADDED VALUE: Analytical Engineering 
solves complex planning problems of 
utility systems. A recent problem in- 
volved 25,000 cost factor combinations. 


Research, Engineering and Service 
to Creation of ADDED VALUES 
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By toa lS a 
ADDED VALUE: Research into transmission of extra-high-voltage power, up to 750,000 
volts, is the purpose of Project EHV. Test results will soon flow at the north sub- 
station shown above. G.E. and twelve other companies are cooperating to build this 
4\4-mile, 18-tower prototype system near Pittsfield, Mass. 
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ADDED VALUE: Commonwealth Edison’s 180,000-kw Dresden station, the nation’s 
largest all-nuclear power plant, began supplying power in April, 1960. The develop- 
ment of the boiling water reactor for this plant represents only a part of General 
Electric’s broad research efforts in the field of nuclear energy. 


WE DIDN’T HAVE ROOM FOR ALL OF THEM, BUT... these are some 
of the many contributions that come out of General Electric efforts in 
. ADDEL’ VALUES that you can 
utilize to serve the markets of the Sixties. 


research, engineering and service . 


FOR MORE INFORMATION about General Electric products. . 
ADDED VALUES .. . why not contact your nearest G-E Apparatus 
Sales Office. Or, ask your General Electric sales engi -er how 
ADDED VALUE can be put to work for you. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady 5, New York. 


. and 


962-06 
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HOW geez HELPS... 


SET A TUNNEL DRIVING RECORD — For New York City’s latest 
water tunnel, a 43.64 mile bore was completed in the record time 
of 841,000 man-days 
O'Dell, project manager, depended on Hercules short-period 





ten months ahead of schedule. Clancy 
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IMPROVE CLEANING COMPOUNDS — New type liquid cleansing 
agents often depend upon Pamak® tall oil fatty acids for added 
effectiveness. Pamak is just one of the many Hercules products 
that is a part of today’s formulations for modern cleaning com- 


pounds and liquid detergents. 


HERCULES 





electric blasting caps. Pioneering in the field of industrial explo 


sives has always been part of Hercules’ history and this extensive 
background is available through a world-wide staff of explosives 


technical service men. 


PROTECT INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT 


coatings based on Par 


lon®, Chlorinated nat- 


Protective 
il rubber, are being 


itstanding pe 
irmance of Parlon coat- 
s is at the Middlesex 
County Se wage Disposal 
Center in Sayreville 
N. J., where a Parlor 
I ed paint has bee 





HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


YOU Varket Street 


Wilmington 99, Delaware 








CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 





BUSINESS OUTLOOK 





BUSINESS WEEK 
JULY 9, 1960 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


Perhaps the next upturn in business activity will have to depend on— 
of all things—inventory accumulation. 


The consumer isn’t going to come through in a big way, it seems. 


The latest survey of people’s buying intentions shows some deteriora- 
tion from early-1960 prospects (page 45). This isn’t a buyers’ strike by 
any means; but neither does it look like a splurge. 


Talking about an inventory turnaround, after everything that has been 
said and written this year, may seem like grasping at straws. 

Why, you may ask, will industry start building inventory if the con- 
sumer now is turning a bit cautious? 

Answers lack statistical proof. But we do know that business remains 


at a very high level. Even a modest autumn rise probably would need more 
inventory just to meet current operating requirements. 


Some purchasing agents report that they still are reducing stocks, 
according to the latest survey by the National Assn. of Purchasing Agents. 
Their reason is: accumulation of finished goods. 


But, on the hopeful side, “a substantial number feel the bottom has 
about been reached,” the association states. 


Steelmen, for their part, can be pretty sure that the next turn in 
their business will be for the better. 


Actually, that isn’t saying much, what with this week’s operations 
falling below 43% of capacity. Anything but an upturn from that level, 
obviously, would be little short of catastrophic. 


You can, if you try, find quite a few steelmen who will tell you the 
industry this year will fall only 3-million to 4-million tons short of the record 
117-million tons of raw steel produced in 1955. 


That would mean second-half operations at about 70% of capacity. 


Hunt a little harder, and you will even find an occasional optimist who 
thinks the industry will break its 1955 record. But they admit their orders 
have to start rising—and soon—to bring that off. 


Over-all figures on manufacturers’ inventories, made public by the 
Commerce Dept. over last weekend, bring us up only to the beginning of 
June. They show the total still rising in May but much less rapidly than in 
late 1959 and early 1960. 


And in the critical area—durable goods manufacturing—stocks appear 
to have been rising hardly at all in the second quarter and they stand 
hardly 112% higher than in 1957 in terms of dollar value—which probably 
means smaller physical stocks than in the last boom. 


More ominous than the level of ifiventories, if you are in a mood to 
take fright at the official figures covering manufacturers’ sales, inventories, 
and backlogs, is the persistent lag in new orders. 
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The value of goods shipped has outpaced new orders ever since last 
November—and by a sizable margin each month this year. 


That, if it goes on long enough, obviously has to mean a reduction in 
shipments. This is, in fact, becoming rather a classical characteristic of 
each of our postwar recessions. 


During the first five months of 1960, manufacturers of durable goods 
shipped products with a value of $76.3-billion. In the same period, they 
booked only $72.8-billion of new business. 


In short, they drew down their backlogs by $34-billion. 


In the same 1957 period, shipments ran $73-billion against $70-billion 
of new orders—a smaller overdraft, in fact, than this year. 


If industry’s inventory requirements are to rise any time soon, it is 
perfectly clear that orders have to rise to match (or pass) the value of goods 
being shipped. 


It can’t go the other way—that is, shipments coming down to the level 
of new orders—without inventory needs declining, too. 


Auto output now has passed its peak for the old-model year. 


Most producers weren’t pushing very hard even last week, before the 
holiday. And July 4 cut deeper into this week’s outturn. 


Taking things a bit easy last week, the industry still came up almost 
exactly to its June target with roundly 615,000 cars 


July’s schedule will be almost 200,000 below that level. 


Now, as motorists’ fancies turn more and more to the new-model year, 
the chief characteristic of the new season is becoming clear: 


Just as this has been the year of the compact car, Detroit is planning 
1961 as the year of the smaller big car. 


More middle-price name plates carrying tags competitive with the 
higher-priced Chevrolet, Ford, and Plymouth lines; wheel bases to match 
prices; more optional six-cylinder engines. 


Sales of U.S.-built motor cars in the second quarter apparently totaled 
just over 134-million (while imports fell about 10% off last year’s sizzling 
clip). 

For the half year, buyers in this country registered only about 100,000 
fewer cars than in the same period of record-smashing 1955 when just over 
314-million were sold. 


Car buyers need only do slightly better than last year in the second 
half of 1960 to make this a 6'4.-million-car year. 


That would be the second highest on record for total sales—but it 
wouldn’t be quite that favorable for U.S. manufacturers. American-made 
cars will do well to top 5.9-million, barely bettering 1956 when 5,857,000 
U.S.-built cars were sold. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the July 9, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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This is the syncro-flash process [t makes bottle lips hard, smooth, safe . . 












On the threshold of refreshment 
your lips meet another Owens-Illinois first 
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Companies of every size use International Trucks 
.for the same good reason! 


INTERNATIONAL Trucks have earned their reputation for quality 
and durability as leaders in the heavy-duty field. 

Now, today, businesses of every description use ’em. For light 
hauling, for city delivery, for any truck job. 


And all for the same good business reason: INTERNATIONALS get 


the job done and keep the cost down. They’re ruggedly ? 
designed for truck work . .. sold right by truck-trained men 
. . . ‘ ‘ 
. serviced economically at convenient dealer and 
branch points all over the map. 
Stop in at one of these sales locations now, and find 7 ‘ / 


out how your truck dollars can go farther. 











Here's road proved V-8 
power! Also “sixes, 
diesel or LPG engine 


Tax 


Roomy pickups give you snappy V-8 power, 
easier entry and exit with no corner post pro- 
truding in doorway. There's 25°, more cargo 
space in Bonus-Load bodies, up to 814-ft. long 








INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


WORLD’S MOST COMPLETE L 


Internationa! Harvester Co., Chicago * Motor Trucks + Crawler Tractors * Construction Equipment » M mick™® Farm me 
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Congress Puts Off Final Chores 


@ By recessing until after the political conventions, 
Congress leaves a heap of unfinished business for August. 


@ The way it handles the pending measures will have 
a lot to do with the Presidential election in November. 


@ The session will be particularly crucial for its author, 
Sen. Lyndon Johnson, or for Sen. Kennedy if he’s nominated. 


When Congress returns to work next 
month, after both parties have held 
their nominating conventions, it will 
face a mound of unfinished business 
(table, page 25). 

In tackling the duties that await, the 
nation’s lawmakers will also be tackling 
issues on which either party’s nomince 
could take great strides toward the 
White House—or be shoved toward de- 
feat. The session will be an unprece- 
dented experiment in legislative strategy; 
it could easily backfire against its chief 
planners, the Democratic leaders of 
Congress. And it will bring the most 
severe test so far of the three-party 
system of Congressional _ politics—in 
which Republicans, Northern Demo- 
crats, and Southern Democrats pursue 
sharply different tactics, with sharply 
different goals in mind. 
¢ Single Precedent—Only once before 
has Congress been called into session 
between the nominating conventions 
and the Presidential election. That was 
in 1948 when Pres. Harry S. ‘Truman, 
in his speech accepting the nomination, 
called the Republican 80th Congress 
back to Washington with the obvious 
intent of furthering his candidacy. 

This time Congress, working through 
its heavily Democratic majorities, called 
itself back into session. Presidential 
politics is deeply involved. But so is 
the public image of the two parties— 
which Congressional candidates count 
on heavily in the November election, 
no matter who the nominees are. 

The Senate will reconvene Aug. 8, 
the House seven days later. Both 
houses hope to be through by the 
weekend before Labor Day. What the 
28 days between will produce by way 
of legislation and Presidential fortunes 
depends in great measure on what hap- 
pens in Los Angeles, where the Demo- 
crats are meeting to write their 1960 





party platform and select a nominee. 
¢ Johnson’s Decision—Senate Majority 
Leader Lyndon B. Johnson has the most 
immediately at stake. It was his deci- 
sion—concurred in by his friend and 
confidant, House Speaker Sam Rayburn 
—to recess Congress for the conventions 
despite the heavy burden of unfinished 
business. The alternative was to try to 
jam as much as possible into the last 
davs before the conventions and then 
adjourn 

It was a sudden shift for Johnson. 
For months, as an active but then still 
unavowed candidate for the Democratic 
nomination, he had planned to go to 
Los Angeles with a record of completed 
legislation as his chief claim for atten- 
tion. But he had not figured on the 
sweeping gains made in recent weeks 
by Sen. John F’. Kennedy in the race 
for delegate support, or on the delaying 
tactics of the Southern Democratic bloc 
in Congress. 

Kennedy moved so swiftly that shock 
tactics were needed if Johnson were to 
stay in the picture. And Southern 
opposition had so effectively slowed the 
legislative machinery that Johnson 
could no longer hope to deliver the 
package of social reform measures he 
had counted on to win Northern and 
Western support at the convention. 

Johnson and Rayburn made their 
move so quickly that both Republicans 
and the Kennedy forces were caught 
off guard. A week later, when Johnson 
finally announced his candidacy—just 
before leaving for Los Angeles to con- 
front Kennedy—professionals in every 
camp were still trying to assess the im- 
plications. 
¢ If He Wins—To Johnson, it is all or 
nothing. If he can derail Kennedy and 
come back to Washington as the party’s 
nominee, he will be in a position to 
put on a spectacular show as the party’s 


master strategist, guiding popular legis- 
lation and challenging Richard M. 
Nixon. 

Johnson as majority leader and Nixon 
as Senate presiding officer have clashed 
before, with Johnson more often than 
not the winner on technical points. 
Johnson would like nothing better than 
to have Nixon, as the GOP nomince, 
available for needling all through the 
August session. 

Because Johnson has the backing of 
the Democratic Southern bloc, he could 
probably make good on the legislative 
package he has in mind—health aid for 
the aged, a more liberal minimum wage 
bill than that passed by the House, 
school construction aid, a housing bill 
more conservative than one passed by 
the House but more likely to be signed 
by Eisenhower. He might even try to 
push through a wheat price support 
plan designed to lure Great Plains and 
Midwestern farm votes. 
¢ If He Loses—But if Johnson misses 
and the Los Angeles prize goes to Ken- 
nedy or some compromise candidate, the 
result could be a legislative madhouse 
in Washington during August—and con- 
siderable damage to Democratic hopes 
in November. 

Johnson would be a man repudiated 
by his party, with prestige and power 
reduced. 

The Southern Democrats in Con- 
gress, using the great power of com- 
mittee chairmanships, would be free to 
disregard the party platform and the 
wishes of the nominee. They could 
team up with the Republicans to throw 
legislation to the conservative side. 
¢ Stakes for Kennedy—Kennedy would 
be in a vulnerable position as the nomi- 
nee. He would leave Los Angeles as 
the leader of his party. But he would 
then have to resume his modest place 
as a junior senator in the back row of 
the chamber, outranked within the 
“world’s most exclusive club” by the 
men he had just beaten for the nomi- 
nation. 

If Johnson is embittered, or the 
Southern party sets out deliberately to 
wreck the kind of legislation Kennedy 
favors, Kennedy could be put in one 
awkward spot after another. GOP strate- 
gists are predicting that this is what will 
happen among the Democrats—and they 
think that it can only help Nixon and 
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How Lawmakers Doled Out Cash 


_ WHAT CONGRESS © 
(millions of dollars) 


WHAT EISEN- 


APPROPRIATION HOWER ASKED 
(millions of dollars) 

District of Columbia $242.4 
i Sie Wee oacee 799.6 
De cheteceseuece es 550.3 
Treasury, Post 

Office, Tax Court..... 4,000.9 
NASA (1960, 

supplemental) ......... 23.0 
Second supplemental 

an or alee od 1,000.0 
De se wcwariewekes 3,933.5 
Agriculture, Farm 

Credit Admin. ....... 4,135.3 
ee ee 133.4 
Military construction 1,188.0 


Public works, except AEC . 1,325.7 


ive ri eecdusecws 2,675.3 
Mutual Security ....... 4,175.0 
Labor and HEW........ 4,020.2 
Executive offices ......... 11.0 
State, Justice, judiciary, 

related agencies ...... 713.8 
a ee eer a 713.0 
IS Wad caa nee wes .. 915.0 
Veterans Admin. ...... 5,398.0 
All other independent 

ME a Says eho ae es 1,390.9 
Suplemental ............ 169.3 
Miscellaneous ..... 3.36 
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$239.5 
729.6 


557.7 


4,000.8 


23.1 


955.3 


3,999.7 


3,994.1 


129.5 
994.9 
Still pending 
Still pending. 
Still pending 
Still pending 


10.9 


Still pending 
690.5 
915.0 


5,363.3 


1,343.1 
138.3 


3.33 


WHERE CONGRESS 
PRUNED (OR ADDED) 


Less for highway trust fund 
and SBA 


Less for maritime subsidies, 
Air Force, Social Secur- 
ity, urban renewal, na- 
tional park. 

(More for school districts.) 


(More for procurement, 
mainly missiles, and for 
R&D.) 


Less for conservation re- 
serve and Commodity 
Credit Corn. 


Less for Army in continental 


U. S. 


Less for pensions and com- 
pensations. 


less for GSA, OCDM. 


Less for Commerce, D. C. 
(More for Agriculture, Cap- 
itol renovations.) 


other Republicans in th 

Rather than remain on the f ne 
risk being cut up by his opponents in 
both parties, Kennedy might even ad 
vise Congress to wait for the new lead 
ership he is promising after th 
tion and leave Washington fo 
campaigning 

Students of political form ch 
1 solution for Kennedy: mak 
his running mate, thus bestowing 


fresh prestige on Johnson, assuring 
ictive support, and perhaps even } 
ing the Southerners in line. But th 
has little appeal to the powerful Nort] 
ern Democrats who are the backbone of 
the Kennedy driv 

e Nixon’s Chances—Th Vice-Pre 
dent could emerge from a Congressional 


Democratic free-for-all unscathed and 


even strengthened, particularly if th 
Southern Democrats and not the R 
publicans are the chief opponents of 


the social legislation still on the books 

Risk for him would come only if the 
Johnson-Rayburn team succeeds in get 
ting the Southern and Northern Demo 
cratic parties to work in harness, pro 
ducing’ medical, housing, school, mini 
mum wage, and other legislation that 
Eisenhower would eventually veto. By 
and large, Nixon leans toward the same 
kind of social legislation that Kenned\ 
and other Northern Democrats favor, 
though on a lesser scale. It would be 
embarrassing to Nixon if Eisenhower 
killed off a flurry of social legislation 
with a flurry of vetos. Nixon might have 
to respond by disassociating himself 
somewhat from the Eisenhower position 
as the campaign develops, rather than 
hand over the basic, pocketbook issues 
to ehis Democratic opponents 
e Spotty Record—So far this vear, Con- 
gress has done little to make a legisla- 
tive record for either party. Its biggest 
achievement is a civil rights bill de- 
signed to secure Negro voting rights 
It also adopted a routine extension of 
corporate income taxes and excises, 
passed most of the appropriation bills 
(table, left), and jammed through a 
revision of the Sugar Quota Act just 
before recessing for the conventions 
(page 34). The Senate ratified the Jap 
anese security treaty 

There’s little in these actions to ex 
cite voters, and the political leaders of 
both parties realize it 

Republicans are satisfied to have the 
Democrats fail in August as they did 
the first six months of the session. The 
risk is being taken chiefly by the Dem« 
crats. Whether August turns out to b« 
a fiasco or an exercise in responsibl 
lawmaking, Democrats have the most to 
gain and the most to lose. Right now 
the odds point to a fiasco—or to 28 days 
of bad-tempered, heat-ridden, politics 
haunted maneuvering with little to 
show at the end. 
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Unfinished Business for August Sitting 


ISSUE: WHAT HAS BEEN DONE SO FAR: 


HOUSING AIDS 
House version, costing $1.5-billion and broadening 
program, is blocked by House Rules Committee. More 
modest Senate version spreads funds over longer time. 


DEFENSE PROCUREMENT 
To increase advertised bidding, bill would restrict 
negotiated purchases and incentive-type contracts. 


TAX DEFERMENT ON PROFITS EARNED ABROAD 


Passed House, now before Senate Finance Committee. 


TAX BREAK FOR PENSION PROGRAMS OF SELF-EMPLOYED 
Passed House and approved with changes by Senate 
Finance Committee. Faces extended debate. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR NEW WATER PROJECTS 
With acceptance by House conferees of 75 new proj- 
ects costing $900-million proposed by Senate, bill now 
approves 130 projects eventually costing $1.5-billion. 


BURNS CREEK HYDRO PROJECT 
$50-million Snake River project passed Senate, await- 
ing House approval. 


MINIMUM WAGE 


House has voted $1.15 minimum and extended cov- 
erage to retail chain workers. Broader bill, backed 
by unions, has O.K. of Senate Labor Committee. 


CONSTRUCTION SITE PICKETING 
House Rules Committee is bottling up bill favored by 
Labor Committee to eliminate Taft-Hartley restrictions. 


LEAD-ZINC AID 
House backed small-mine price of 17¢ for lead, 14/2¢ 
for zinc. Approved by Senate Interior Committee. 


Move to double zinc and lead import restrictions has 
committee approval in House, is pending before Senate 
Finance Committee. 


URBAN TRANSIT 
$100-million loan program proposed to help cities im- 
prove subways, buses, highways. Mayors want it, 
Eisenhower opposes. 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 
Senate and House passed different bills to provide 
about $1-billion in matching grants over four years; 
House Rules Committee is blocking a conference. 


MEDICAL AID FOR AGED 
House has passed bill to subsidize care for the needy; 
Senate plans to strengthen measure, perhaps basing 
programs on Social Security. 


SALINE WATER CONVERSION 
Senate has passed bill doubling authorization for re- 
search and development; now in House committee. 
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WHAT MAY BE DONE IN AUGUST: 


Senate version is favored by Lyndon Johnson, seems 
likely to get past House Rules Committee, and 
might be signed by Eisenhower. 


Senate likely to approve if bill—not top priority— 
gets on August agenda. 


Seems likely to stay blocked in committee. 


Fought by Senate liberals; has 50-50 chance. 


Sent to White House by Congress—but may be 
vetoed. 


Public power advocates hope for easy victory. 


House version seems firmly entrenched. 


Labor leaders, outfoxed by House conservatives, 
will keep up the pressure. 


Senate seems likely to go along with the subsidy, 
but it is opposed by Administration and may be 
vetoed. 


Less chance than the subsidy. 


Chances are fair for grants to finance planning, 
slight for loans. 


Modified version will probably pass and President 
will sign. 


Eisenhower opposes placing program under Social 
Security; prospects very much up in air. 


It may get lost in adjournment shuffle. 
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parental qualms. 


Summer Camps 


“Now I know how they feel when 
they sweat out a count-down at Cap 
Canaveral. If that train breaks down 
ind those kids come streaming out 
again, I'll explode.” ‘The remark, 
heard at New York’s Grand Cer 
Station (pictures), came fron 
whose 10-year-old son and 
other small frv had just been 
and loaded 
were off to summer camp 

Last week, millions of th 
with enough paraphernalia to 1 
infrantryman shudder, descenc 
major U.S. bus and railroad stations 


m to a train 


Amid a confusion of swim fins, tennis 
rackets, favorite dolls, and box lunches, 
oldtimers at New York’s Grand Central 
renewed acquaintances and old feuds. 
New campers stood timidlv asid 

In general, parents of the de] 


campers looked forwarc 
of peace. § The in v 
lax now,” said Mel Sil 
owner of thi 
Camp Red W 
ponsibility id 
mine just bes 

\\ hy do 

imp? “My 
said one An 
walking vitamin ] 

1 while.” A third 
for Europe this 

in I do with mi 
father summed 
one’s mind: “I 
I’m sending 
every tim 
train, I can h I 
e 5-Million Cash 
father had m Ip 
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Oo ai eshues veil , oa eves ante Ole die 
ALL ABOARD: 2" the train, youngsters roughhouse, read comics, even get a little sleep. 


About 5-million kids will swarm into about 13,000 summer camps rang 








ing from free charity camps to “‘private, for profit camps” where the tariff runs as high as 








$1,000 for the two-month season. ‘This year, nearly all camps were booked solid by Apr. | 


' Profit but What a Volume 









might have heard 5-million cash regis profit’ idence camps. In theory, Silver says. “If, at the end of the season 
ters jingle, because that’s the number _ thes in for profit. But the theory we decide to put in a few more tenni 
of kids who will go to summer camp — breaks down. The charitable prepon- courts, or if we want to replace a fev 
this vear. They will pour into about  derance in the business limits the scope _ sailboats, all of this money goes down 
13,000 camps, ranging from the fre¢ if ent Operating cost lari the drain.” 
harity camps, to the organizational food, insurance—are high t Onh Why then did he go into the camy 
camps, to the elite “private, for profit handful of the more expensive ones, business? “I'll never become a million 
camps. ‘These camps represent an in with ns ranging from $800-$1,000, aire, but I do make a moderate living, | 
vestment of approximately $650-mi do well. The rest bring in only modest like to work with kids, and I only ha 
lion, and each vear it takes about $3 profit ing from 5¢ to S¢ on the to work about six months a vear.”’ 
million to run them. dollar, fore taxes ¢ Other Than Money— This is prett 
¢ Hard Facts—lhe volume would be — ¢ For Example—Take the case of Mel much the reasoning of other camp own 
impressive if it were not for one fact Silver, owner of Camp Red Wing. His ers. Because the profit picture is not 
Summer camps are not very profitabl camp mmodates 125. girl Kach so bnght, most of them come into th¢ 
In the first place, the charity and o1 parent p $800 for the eight-week business for reasons other than _ bis 
ganizational camps, which represent — seas this means that C Red money. Herman Seiner, owner of Cam 
86% of all U.S. camps, aren’t run for Wai igs in about $100,000 a vear Idlewild (120 boys at $700 per sum 
profit. ‘They relv mainly on donations “But after expenses, we're lucky if we mer), was in social work before turning 
ind take in as many campers as their can g ¢ on the dollar, before taxes camp owner. “As a social worker, | 
funds allow. ind t of this we have to make an- figured to get at the roots of 

This leaves the 2,700 “private, f nual rovements on. th mp,” before thev begin, so I decided to w 
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with kids during the summer.” The 
same is true for Colba Gucker, owner 
of North Country Camps (85 boys, 75 
girls at $550 per season). 

¢ Camp Shortage—Unfortunately for 
the youngsters, there aren’t many al- 
truistic people around. So there are less 
summer camps than are needed. This 
year, most parents who hadn’t signed 
up by Apr. | were out of luck. 

This problem sometimes has a lighter 
side, too. One New Jersev mother who 
missed the deadline hastily called as 
many private camps as possible. When 
one director replied that he could take 
her 14-year-old daughter for the sum- 
mer, the elated mother signed up im- 
mediately. Three weeks later she called 
again to find out if the daughter would 
need any special camp uniform. She 
was horrified bv the answer: “There is 
no special uniform, in fact no clothes 
are needed.” It was a nudist camp. 
¢ Business for Many—The camp indus- 
try, as a whole, pours money into a lot 
of segments of the nation’s economy. 
lhe American Camping Assn. estimates 
that the industry provides about 15,000 


vear-round jobs. In the peak summer | 
season, jobs swell to 200,000. Of these, ° 


about 150,000 are counselors who get 
paid from $200 to $800 for the season. 

Insurance companies say there’s a po- 
tential of $3-million in premiums on 
policies other than the huge property 
coverage. Advertising media draw a 
good $750,000 this vear 

Stores and suppliers likewise love the 
camps. Many of the larger ones list 
camps to whose clientele they cater. 
Macv’s in New York has a list of 266 


camps. The store will assemble everv- 
thing that Junior needs. If you place 
the order before June 1, Macv’s will 


pack his trunk and sew on all name tags 
free. 


switch to a chartered bus at 
CAMPERS Albany, N. Y., for the last 


leg of the trek 


9a 
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Pattern of 


The barrage of indictments that 
Philadelphia federal grand juries have 
been pouring down on the electrical 
equipment industry came to a climax— 
but not an end—last week when the 
jurors handed down an_ indictment 
charging illegal price-fixing in sales of 
turbine-generator units. 

This is by far the most important 
single product in the industry, and obvi- 
ously has been the one toward which 
the government network of charges has 
been moving. When the indictment 
finally came, the courtroom response 
was more one of “well, they got to it at 
last” than of surprise. 

Whatever surprise courtroom observ- 
ers are capable of showing had been 
pretty well used up in the electrical 
equipment cases. The turbine-gener- 
ator indictment is the 18th to come out 
of the investigation, and one grand 
jury—there have been four in the in- 
vestigation—is sitting through the sum- 
mer, actively hearing tesfimony, accord- 
ing to William L. Maher, the Antitrust 
Div. attorney heading the investigation. 
The 18 indictments presented so far 
cover equipment with total annual sales 
of $1.7-billion, according to govern- 
ment estimates. l'urbine-generators 
make up $400-million of this. 

e Explicit Charges—All the subsequent 
indictments have followed the pattern 
of the first batch—a pattern that has 
dumbfounded even some veteran watch- 
ers of Justice Dept. activities because of 
the explicit nature of the charges. 
hese indictments don’t rely upon 
the circumstantial and _ statistical evi- 
dence—the maze of charts, graphs, and 
deep-domed economic testimony about 
price levels—that comprise most anti- 
trust cases. Instead, they spell out the 
particulars of alleged conspiracies—they 
list dates, places, code words, and paint 
pictures of clandestine meetings in 
posh hotel suites where prices were 
raised, business allotted, and the 
rigged. 
¢ Implied Collusion—Although — the 
indictments certainly imply that collu- 
sion on prices has been customary in 
the electrical equipment industry, they 
don’t show a grand plan for the con 
spiracies, but treat group of 
products quite independently. Of the 
47 individuals named as defendants in 
the cases, none is named in more than 
two, and only eight are named in that 
many. When one company is involved 


bids 


each 


in many different cases—General Elec 
tric Co. and Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. are each named in 17 of the 18 


the government has not charged any 
master agreement among the 
types of equipment. 

« Names and Places—T h« 


Various 


turbine-gen 





Indictments c 


crator indictment handed down last 
week—naming General Electric, West 
inghouse, and Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
as well as two GE and two Westing 
house officials, as defendants—is typical 
of the lot. It charges that the three 
companies have been conspiring sinc 
at least November, 1955, to set prices 
and to submit noncompetitive bids 

November, 1955, is when the govern 
ment charges that representatives of the 
three defendant corporations met in 
New York City to parcel out the turbine 
business for the nuclear-powered elec 
tric generating plants that were then 
being planned. 

At that meeting, the indictment as 
serts, it was agreed that GE would have 
a “position” in supplving the plant 
being built by Commonwealth Edison 
Co. (Chicago), Westinghous¢ 
have a “position” on the Consolidated 
Edison Co. (New York), and A-C on 
the Detroit Edison Co. Each of the 
other companies would bid on the busi- 
ness, but would quote a higher price 
than that quoted by the company with 
the “position.” 

The indictment lists other examples 
of alleged collusive bidding. One in 
volved a turbine sale to the city of Sikes 
ton, Mo. Allegedly, the representatives 
of all three defendant corporations met 
with those of three co-conspirators 
(Carrier Corp., De Laval Steam Tur 
bine Co., and Worthington Corp.) at 
Skytop, an expensive Pocono Mt. (Pa) 
resort, on May 21, 1957, to decide who 
was to get the Sikeston business. ‘The 
indictment claims thev finally 
to draw lots. and that GI 

Similarly, the defendants 


would 


de C ide d 
won 


allegedly 


met at the Barclay Hotel in New York 
City in September of that vear to d 
cide who was to get the order for a 


500,000-kw. turbine-generator the Ten 


nessee Valley Authority was buving. Gl 
allegedly got the nod, submitted a bid 
of around $16,112,000—the Westing 


225.000 


house bid was $16 
e Price Fixing—The indictment charge 


that representatives of the compani 
have had frequent other meetings sinc 
1955 at such places as the Biltmore 
Commodore, and Statler Hotels in New 
York, the Sherman House in Chicag: 


the Warwick in Philadelphia, and th 
Homestead at Hot Springs, Va 


Among other thing these meeting 
led to two definite price increases in tur 
bines and one price idjustment 
cording to the Justice Dept The id 


justment”’ took place \p! 15 1957 


ind soon after that the three defendant 
ullegedly agreed to boost prices 5 

General Electric was to be the first t 
innounce the chang ind the con 
pany did so June 10. Less than a vea 
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would quote no lower than approxi- cedures... for the purpose of avoiding 


later, the government claims, the com- 
panics agreed to an additional 3% in- 
crease, and again GE was assigned the 
job of being the first to announce the 
change. 

On Dec. 2, 1958, another paragraph 
of the indictment claims, representa- 
tives of all six companies met in New 
York and “agreed, among other things, 
that on sealed bids the manufacturers 
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mately 3% off published book prices, 
and that on transactions involving price 
negotiations the manufacturers would 
quote no lower than approximately 5% 
off published book prices.” 

The government ends its charges 
with the claim that in discussing the 
price-fixing agreements, the corporate 
officials involved adopted “various pro- 


detection, including telephone calls to 
and from residences of company offi- 
cials, and the use of public telephone 
pay stations.” 

Other indictments list other 
and meeting places—the Traymore and 
Haddon Hall in Atlantic City; Holiday 
Inn in St. Louis; the Union League in 
Chicago; Camp Keystone, North Bay 


dates 
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Ontario; and often just “a motel near 
the airport’’—but the allegations are 
essentially the same. 

¢ “Phase of the Moon’—In_ products 
with bigger unit sales, more complicated 
systems of allocation allegedly were 
worked out, including the “phase of 
the moon” system mentioned in the 
power switchgear charges. 

In this system “through cyclic rotat- 
ing positioning inherent in the formula, 
one defendant manufacturer would 
quote the low price, others would quote 
intermediate prices, and another would 
quote the high price; these positions 
would be rotated periodically among 
the manufacturers. This formula was 
so calculated that in submitting prices 
to these customers the price spread 
would be significantly narrow so as 
to eliminate actual price competition 


Oousimess ween 


among them, but sufficiently wide so 
as to give an appearance of competition. 
This formula permitted each defendant 
manufacturer to know the exact price 
it and every other defendant manufac- 
turer would quote on each prospective 
sale.” In some cases, one company 
was appointed the administrator of the 
allotting plan. 

¢ Strong Case—With charges as spe- 
cific as these, most neutral observers 
figure that the government must have 
a strong case ready. Allis-Chalmers and 
some of its employees already have 
pleaded guilty in their arrangements, 
and I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co. answered 
guilty in one case. Some Washington 
savants are predicting other companics 
will change their pleas to guilty before 
the trial rolls around. That trial is now 
scheduled to begin Sept. 19. 





Could Pipeline Dodge FPC? 


Che natural gas industry was abuzz 
this week with reports that Tennessee 
Gas Transmission Co. is planning a 
major pipeline to move U.S. gas to 
Southern California via Mexico—and 
thus perhaps avoid the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Power Commission. 

If the company goes ahead, the result 
might be a regulatory row fought clear 
to the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Tennessee Gas has declined to com- 
ment on reliable reports that it intends 
to: 

¢ Spend $165-million on the proj- 
ect, which consists mainly of a 1,200- 
mile gas pipeline extending almost from 
the Gulf of Mexico to near the Pacific 
Ocean (map). 
¢ Get its gas supplies—an_ initial 
total of about 370-million cu. ft. a day 
mostly from East Texas and partly 
from northern Mexico. 
¢ Run the Texas gas across the 
Rio Grande to near Reynosa, Mex., 
join it with gas produced by Pemex, the 
Mexican national petroleum company, 
pipe the commingled gas to the Califor 
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nia border for sale to California Edi- 
son Co. 

If the plans remain firm, Pres. Lopez 
Mateos of Mexico is scheduled to an- 
nounce the project from Mexico City 
on Sept. 16, the 150th anniversary of 
Mexican independence frém Spain and 
50th celebration of the Mexican revolu- 
tion. 
¢ Legal Question—There is widespread 
disagreement whether Tennessee Gas 
could successfully avoid FPC control 
with such a plan. FPC officials are 
quiet on the subject, but some knowl- 
edgeable Washington authorities insist 
that Tennessee would jump into U.S. 
jurisdiction at least twice—when the 
lexas gas leaves the U.S., and when 
the gas, commingled or not, is imported 
into California. 

FPC has frequently authorized iumpor- 
tation of gas, particularly from Canada, 
and also from Mexico. But import 
permits have been required, and the 
commission is the President’s most pow- 
erful adviser on the granting of a per- 
mit. When FPC asserts jurisdiction, it 


also requires an export permit from the 
foreign country. Canada at times has 
been reluctant to grant export permits; 
Mexico, on the other hand, would be 
happy to allow Tennessee Gas to bol 
ster the Mexican gas business 

Gas men who think that FPC has 
jurisdiction maintain that the entire dis 
pute was settled when the commission 
certified its first case of imports from 
Canada, sought successfully by Mon 
tana Power Co. The Montana company 
brought Canadian gas across the border 
-crossing only the international bor- 
der—but the transaction was adjudged 


as interstate commerce and thus sub- 
ject to FPC rule. 
Others in the industry think Ten- 


nessee Gas may well have come up with 
an ingenious plan to circumvent federal 
regulation. 

Still another group doubts that Ten 
nessee Gas has any thought of dodging 
IPC, figuring that the Mexican route 
might be chosen simply 
lower labor costs 
¢ Availability—The gas industry 
wonders about availability of gas_ re- 
serves. A daily transmission of 300-mil- 
lion cu. ft. of ‘Texas gas would require 
huge reserves, since supply contracts 
are normally written for 20 
Most such large reserves of gas in Texas 
are committed or are 


because of 


also 


years. 


under 


wraps 
Where Tennessee would get the Texas 
gas, no one seems to know. ‘The Mexi 


can share—about 70-million cu. ft. a 
day—probably could be supplied rela- 
tively easily by Pemex. 

Another problematic aspect is the 
market for the gas. Southern California 
Edison supposedly would use the gas 
to fire burners in its power plants—a use 
FPC frequently has frowned on 

Two other major pipelines propose 

to transmit gas to Southern California 
Transwestern Pipeline Co. will begin 
deliveries of 300-million cu. ft. per day 
within a few weeks, with California Edi- 
son as one customer. E] Paso Natural 
Gas Co. has pending before FPC a 
proposal to deliver Rocky Mountain gas 
to the California line, starting at 450- 
million cu. ft. per day. 
e Earlier Controversy—If ‘Tennessec 
Gas and FPC become the star perform- 
ers in a new battle royal on federal regu- 
lation of gas, such an event would be 
the second pairing of the two this vear 
It was Tennessee Gas’ lawver-lobbvist, 
Thomas G. Corcoran, whose activities 
spurred a recent House investigation of 
off-the-record contacts of the gas indus- 
try with members of FPC. 

At the time, Tennessee Pres. Gardi 
ner Symonds, known in the industrv as 
a tough infighter, said his company had 
every right to discuss a pending case 
with commission members. 

Several commissioners testified, how- 
ever, that they thought Corcoran’s con- 
tacts were less than proper 
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TV CONVENTION coverage will be streamlined, with programs timed and speeches cued for best TV effect—but with ... 





Sponsors Coy, Nets Hold Bag 


Former Pres. Harry ‘Truman = and 
Senate Majority Leader Lyndon John 
son are not the only ones disturbed at 
the possibility that next week's Demo 
cratic convention may tum into a 
“prearranged affair.” Nervous TV net 
work officials and their sponsors have 
been shuddering at the spectre of a 
Kennedy steamroller that could flatten 
the suspense out of their big political 
spectacular 

lor the conventions and 
night have taken on the aspect of highly 
expensive star attractions on which tele 
vision is massing its most up-to-the 
minute equipment (picture) Next 
weck, the networks figure to pick up a 
minimum of 22 hours of political pro 
graming—most of it knocking out thei 
most lucrative regular programs in the 
prime evening time. Two weeks later, 
they will present another 15 hours 
worth of the Republican convention, 
blocking out four evenings of regular 
'V fare. 

Even though their actors perform for 
free, the nets figure it will cost them 
$19-million (including the time charges 
of the canceled shows) to present thei 
political program package. 
¢ Sponsor Trouble—In past political 
the networks have been will 
ing to sustain moderate losses on thei 
political packages, on the theory that 
this kind of coverage helps to discharge 
their public service responsibilities and 
to ingratiate them with politicians of 


election 


Scasons, 
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both parties 


ise to be 


his year the losses prom 
anything but moderate 

Ihe nets have run into stiff sales re 
sistance from potential sponsors. At 
midweek, NBC and ABC still had sub 
stantial chunks of unsold time on their 
hand And the bulk of the time they 
have sold will be sponsored at sharply 
knocked-down prices. CBS has lined 
up Westinghouse Electric Corp. for the 
third straight time, but not on terms 
that will cover its costs. 

hough Westinghouse will 
the entire show for close to $6-million, 
CBS figures it will be about $2-million 
out of pocket. At that, CBS apparently 


Sponsor 


had to offer the additional inducement 
f letting Westinghouse drop a sponsor- 
ship commitment it no longer wanted 
on a regular program. 

While there are several sound mar- 
keting reasons for shying away from 


convention sponsorship, the fear of a 


prearranged affair looms largest. With 
Nixon’s nomination seeming. virtually 
issured for months, potential sponsors 


have waited to see if Kennedy could 
foreclose the Democratic nomination in 
id nce 

¢ Tailored to TV—Except for guaran- 


tecing a finish fight, both parties have 
don ervthing to groom themselves 
for |'V. Instead of the traditional ex 
uberant, undisciplined conventions, this 
veal iffairs will be oriented toward 
I'V’s watching evyes—even in timing 
Sc ms for the Democrats will start 





order 
to reach the large audience on Eastern 
Davlight Time during its best viewing 
hours. 

Officials of both parties will keep all 


in awkward afternoon hours in 


schedules in proper showbiz trim 
Nominating speeches, which used te 
ramble through endless descriptions of 
“the man who . * will be held to 20 
minutes, seconding speeches to five o1 
10 minutes. The Republicans have put 
time limits on all speeches except Ei 
senhower’s, Hoover's, and Nixon’s 

The Democrats have imposed a strict 
30-minute limit on the floor demon 
strations that typically explode for each 
candidate nominated and compete in 
staving power. And there’s a furthe1 
curb: “Each candidate may bring 50 
supporters onto the floor for the demon 
stration and 20 musicians of his own.’ 

A staff of prompters will see that all 
officials perform strictly on cue 
¢ Three Years of Whistlestopping— I hx 
parties’ desire to please is natural whet 
vou consider the audience involved. Ac 
cording to a special A, C. Nielsen stud 
of TV coverage of the 1956 
tions, the three networks combined 
reached a total of 33.8-million homes 
some 93% of all televised homes 

Since then, the number of televised 
homes has grown from 36.5-million to 
45.2-million. Some network press agent 
has figured it would take a politicia 
three years of whistlestopping to appear 
before the 


conven 


T¢ ich 


wudience he 


Same 
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in one sweep of the TV cameras at a 
convention. 

¢ Equal Time Maneuvers—The politi- 
cal potential of a medium capable of 
reaching such a multitude of voters has 
been responsible for an increase in legis- 
lative maneuvering by nets and _poli- 
ticians over the question of equal time 
for all candidates (BW —Jul.25°59,p24). 

Congress has exempted news cover- 
age from equal time requirements, but 
these still apply to prearranged shows, 
such as interview programs. The nets 
have been asking Congress to lift the 
rules so they may present fuller treat- 
ment of the upcoming Presidential 
campaign, and have dangled the pro- 
spect of some 21 hours of additional 
free prime time for major party candi- 
dates. But they insist on retaining edi- 
torial control over programs 

Before recessing, the Senate passed a 
compromise bill which would suspend 
equal time requirements for the balance 
of the campaign, leaving editorial con- 
trol in the hands of the networks. 
While the House is likely to pass this 
bill when it reconvenes on Aug. 15, sev- 
eral considerations might sidetrack it. 
Though the parties would welcome ad- 
ditional free air time, Congress, by al- 
lowing the networks editorial discretion 
in coverage of political events, would 
be permitting them to play a measure of 
politics. 
¢ Sponsors’ Plans—Despite the attrac- 
tion to politicians of the conventions’ 
vast audiences, sponsors have been more 
reluctant than in previous years. West- 
inghouse signed up for the entire CBS 
package two years ago as part of a long- 
standing advertising program. As sole 
sponsor, it acquires an outstanding 
vehicle for institutional messages; but 
it plans some heavy product sell, too. 
The convention will kick off a big 
“people’s choice’” promotion featuring 
every kitchen appliance except the sink. 

NBC at first tried to sell a similar 
semi-institutional package, but wound 
up selling about three-fourths of its 
available time, after some price dealing, 
to a wide assortment of advertisers. 
These include B. F. Goodrich Co. and 
its dealers, Look magazine, Brown & 
Williamson Tobacco Corp., and Field 
Enterprises, Inc., publisher of a child’s 
candles While their pitches will 
range from Look’s institutional to 
B&W’s hard sell, all seem interested in 
reaching the big, cumulative, if low- 
frequency, audience the political pack- 
age offers. B&W and Goodrich will 
present new product messages. 

It wasn’t until early this week that 
ABC made a deal with Mutual of 
Omaha for almost half its convention 
coverage. ABC won't say what discount 
finally sold the insurance company, but 
ABC executive Slocum Chapin con- 
cedes “it wasn’t what we were asking 
last winter.” 
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Steel Tops List in Layoffs 


Reduced production has pushed the industry's roll of 
jobless—and underemployed—above the worst levels of the 
1958 dip. So far, the layoffs haven’t been very contagious. 


David J. McDonald, president of the 
United Steelworkers, reported glumly a 
few days ago that one-third of the 
union’s members are either unemploved 
or underemployed—working less than a 
full 40-hour week. The union head 
estimated the number at 480,000, or 
roughly 80,000 more than were idle or 
on a short week at the bottom of the 
slump in 1958. 

According to McDonald, a union 
survey of 3,000-odd locals showed: 

¢ Nationally, 130,000 unemployed 
on July 1, compared with 200,000 at 
the worst of the recession two years 
ago. Some 85,000 are in basic steel. 

e An additional 350,000 underem- 
ployed, by the union’s figures nearly 
twice those on short weeks in 1958 

McDonald’s statistics gave a sharp 
picture of how much impact the slump 
in steel production has had on employ- 
ment. However, its focus is only on one 
segment of the national eco1.omy. 
¢ Focus on Steel—The steel unemploy- 
ment and underemployment are serious. 
There’s no doubt of that. The com- 
panies are laying off more and more 
people each week. Some mills that 
normally would have had only a long 
July 4 weekend shutdown extended 
their closing for an additional week. 
Other curtailments are planned. 

However, BUSINESS WEEK reporters 
across the country found early this week 
that layoffs are much lighter in most 
other industries. One exception is the 
railroad industry with its mounting 
troubles (BW —Jul.2’60,p64). The Penn- 
svlvania laid off 2,200 more this week 
to bring the total since the first of the 
vear well above 5,000. 
¢ Consensus—But most employers ap- 
parently agree: 

¢ Outside the steel industry, lay- 
offs are no major worry today—they’re 
not excessive and for the most part are 
for a short time only, not indefinite. 

e Auto employment has been high 
and is expected to be high this fall 
when stepped-up production is sched- 
uled (BW-—Jul.2’60,p81). But model 
changeovers will mean plant shutdowns 
and layoffs beginning this month. This 
also may mean a cut in jobs in plants 
of automotive suppliers. 

¢ Steel is the weak spot in the 
economy; when its production turns up 
again, other industries expect. steel’s 
gains to be reflected in their operations 
—and employment levels. 
¢ General Outlook—July is a popular 
month for plantwide shutdowns. Many 


plants are closed—or will be Chis 
means layoffs for workers not entitled 


to vacation time, but it’s standard 


procedure Some employers concede 
shutdowns couldn’t be timed 
to ease inventory problems 
“Somewhat more than seasonal” lay- 
offs have occurred generally, but the 


th 


bette 


haven’t been severe outside the steel 
industry. Pittsburgh, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, and New York reported that. 


So did Detroit, where auto furloughs 
loom. Reports from other key areas 

Minneapolis-St. Paul—Som« 
lavoffs have occurred, but no 
cuts are in sight. 

Cincinnati— Unemployment is now 
14,500 as compared with 10,000 a year 
and the Armco Steel Co., at 
Middletown, plans to shut down in mid- 
July for plant maintenance work that 
will idle 1,750 more. That’s the 
major layoff in sight. 

Cleveland—Lavoffs have not reached 
scrious proportions, and no new fur- 
loughs are in sight 

St. Louis—Lavyoffs haven’t been wide- 
spread, and there’s little fear of major 
employment reductions in the near 
future. The biggest worry is the huge 
McDonnell Aircraft plant, which has 
been laying off steadily and expects to 
cut at least 3,000 from its work force 
of 23,000 by vearend 

Louisville—Metalworking industries 
have been hard hit by layoffs; emplovers 
say “inventory adjustments” are respon- 
sible. General Electric’s Appliance Park 
plants laid off 6,000 in recent weeks— 
but the off-time was in part a vacation. 

Birmingham—Layoffs have been heavy 
and long in the steel industry, and re- 
ductions are reported minor to fairly 
serious in aircraft, cement, foundries, 
and fabricated metal companies. 

Houston—No lavofts ‘“‘to amount to 
anything in months; to the contrary, 
employment is up significantly in some 
fields—construction, wholesale and _re- 
tail trade, and tool manufacturing.” 

San Francisco—No major lavoffs now 
outside the steel industry 

Los Angeles—Heavy aircraft layoffs 
(20,000 in 13 months) have hurt. About 
6% of the insured work force is jobless 

Buffalo—The steel work force has 
been hurt by lavoffs, with only 20 of 
47 open hearths operating. Outside the 
steel industry, only “a few minor lavy- 
offs in the automotive field” showed up 

Boston—Gencrally speaking, employ 
ment is stable—with few layoffs—except 
in steel and closely related industries 


IO}! 


further 


ao 
ago, 


only 
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Whatever your reason for being in touch 
with folks in Europe—telephone. You can 
talk things over, settle them fast. 


Service is now better than ever because 
of the transatlantic telephone cables. And 
it’s easy to call. Just pick up the phone, and 
you're on your way! 


BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE 


TELEPHONE EUROPE FOR $12 


$12 (plus 10% federal excise tax) is 
the daytime telephone rate for the 
first three minutes to 30 countries in 
Europe. In most cases the rate is even 
lower at night and all day Sunday. 


You can telephone 
all over the world 














U:S. Shows Its Fist to Castro 


( Cutting Cuba's sugar quota signals switch from 


verbal protests to returning Castro’s punches. 


@ With Russia moving to Castro’s aid on oil, perhaps 


egging him on, Cuban question becomes part of cold war. 


@ U.S. will likely seek OAS support, but must pro- 
ceed warily to avoid disturbing Latin American relations. 


The U.S. this week started counter- 
punching with Fidel Castro’s Cuban 
government. Until now, the U.S. has 
let Castro throw all the punches, and 
has confined itself to verbal protests. 

This shift in tactics was part of a 
series of events that piled up quickly 

e At midweek, Pres. Eisenhower 
cut 856,000 tons off the amount of 
sugar that Cuba will be permitted to 
ship into this year’s U.S. market. This 
represents all but a cupful of what re- 
mains of Cuba’s subsidized sugar quota. 
The Dept. of Agriculture, anticipating 
the President’s action, had already 
stopped Cuban sugar shipments (page 
113). 

e In Havana, Castro made ready to 
take over U.S.-owned properties not 
already under Cuban government con- 
trol. Already, about half of the $1-bil- 
lion in U.S.-owned properties in Cuba 
has come under one form or another of 
Cuban government supervision. 

e Earlier, Castro had grabbed con- 
trol of three oil refineries, owned by 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, ‘Texaco, 
and the British Royal Dutch-Shell 
Group, because they refused to refine 
imported Russian crude oil. The seizure 
stopped the flow of crude supplies from 
Cuba’s normal source, Venezuela. But 
tankers are on the way from Russia to 
help fill Cuba’s needs 
e Effect on Cuba—At midweck, the 
full impact of all this on Cuba was not 
yet clear. Certainly, the sugar quota re- 
duction will hurt, but its effect will not 
be serious for the rest of this vear. Cuba 
has already shipped 75% of its allot- 
ment for 1960. If the cut is continued 
and perhaps made deeper next year, the 
effect will be.more marked. 

As for oil, much depends upon how 
much Russia can send. Cuba consumes 
about 65,000 barrels a day and relies 
almost entirely on oil to generate power. 
At midweek, oil industry observers fig- 
ured Cuba had about 10 days supply 
on hand. This month, Russia began 
shipping at a rate sufficient to provide 
only two weeks supply per month. It 
has plenty of oil to ship, but not enough 
tankers. Most shippers, however, think 
that Russia can get the necessary tank- 
ers, with the tanker business currently 
in a slump 
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Moreover, at the last meeting of 
Comecon, the Soviet bloc’s economic 
coordinating organization, a committee 
was formed to underwrite the Cuban 
economy, should Cuba make a complete 
break with the U.S. In addition to 
Russia, Czechoslovakia and East Ger- 
many are reported ready to supply 
even consumer goods to Cuba 
¢ Russian Aims—With Russia getting 
so forcefully into the act, the question 
of U.S.-Cuban relations has taken on 
much wider implications. What started 
is a neighborhood feud has got fully 
caught up in the power struggle between 
the U.S. and Russia. The Soviet Union 
clearly wants to make Cuba its base for 
economic and political penetration of 
Latin America. The U.S., obviously, 
wants to prevent the establishment of a 
Soviet satellite so close to home 

There’s also serious speculation in 
Washington that Russia, through th« 
Castro government, is trving to lure the 
U.S. into armed intervention in Cuba 
The Soviet Union would dearly love to 
have an opening to call for world d 
nunciation of the U.S., to repay us 
for leading world condemnation of Rus 
sian suppression of the Hungarian r 
volt. 

As Washington’s thinking now stands, 
however, such intervention would come 
only if Cuba allowed Russia to establish 
military or naval bases there, in viola 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine, or if 
Castro’s army attacked the U.S. naval 
base at Guantanamo Bay 
¢ Delicate Balance—Even without the 
Russians stirring things up, the Cuban 
iffair makes U.S. relations with the 
rest of Latin America extremely deli 
cate. The U.S. must face up to Castro 
and show him he can’t get awav with 
his high-handed treatment of U.S. in 
terests, or be confronted with similai 
situations elsewhere in Latin America 
At the same time, Washington feels it 
must not further disturb its shaky rela 
tions with Latin American nations b\ 
acting rashly. Many Latin Americans 
have supported Castro, happy to sec 
someone stand up and shake his fist at 
“Tio Sam.” 

Privately, some Latin American lead- 
ers would like to see Castro ousted for 
fear that Cuban Communism will 


} 


spread their way. But to side publicly 
with the U.S. against Cuba would be 
political suicide for some because popu 
lar sympathy, though waning, is still 
with Castro 


e Move in OAS—Now that the U.S 


has cut Cuba’s sugar quota, its next 
move will most likely be a strong protest 
to the Organization of American Stat 


In a note to the Cuban government this 
week, the U.S. charged Cuba with 
“economic aggression,” which is spe- 
cifically forbidden by the OAS 

But Washington is not likely to get 
much backing from OAS. Observers 
report that only about one-third of the 
21 members would vote with the U.S 


to condemn Cuban actions. Only if 
Russia moves into Cuba with military 
bases or Castro commits an act of overt 
aggression against the U.S. can Wash 


ington count on solid Latin American 
support. 

Even so, OAS censure of Cuba might 
be meaningless. OAS has no power to 


act directly against anyone and, at best, 


could provide only moral support for 
the U.S. 

¢ Riding for a Fall?—At this point, 
U.S. hopes for a way out appear to 
rest on overthrow of the Castro govern- 


ment. Opposition is building up as the 
pinch gets tighter and Com- 
munist influence becomes more notice- 
able. This week, Cuba’s Ambassador- 
designate to the U.S, resigned because 
he could not go along with Castro’s 
policies, and fled to political asylum in 
the Argentine embassy in Havana. He’s 
the second Castro ambassador to Wash- 
ington to quit, and heads a long list of 
diplomatic defe 
Throughout Cuba, ardor for Castro’s 
revolution cooling as taxes mount, 
foul-ups in rural cooperatives get worse 
and the government fails to redistribute 
lind to the peasants. The 
community, opposed to Castro almost 
from the beginning, is most unhapp\ 
with his property seizures. The : 
Catholic Church 
turbed by C infiltration. A 
majority of students at the Universit 
of Havana have lined up against the 
pro-Castro student faction 
In Miami and Mexico City, five 


Castro organization 


economic 


tions 


busine Ss 


Roman 


increasingly dis- 


ommunist 


inti- 
forming; they 


appear to be gaining both in numbers 
and financing. Their actions are con- 
fined for the present to propaganda, 
but they sav a major effort to overthrow 
Castro will come within the next. six 


months. 

Ihe leaders of these organization 
who came together in Mexico Cit 
recently to form the Democratic R« 
lutionary Front, say that when the 1 
volt comes, it will be a “blitz” rather 
than a sustained fight. 
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Modernizing with Air Conditioning helped increase 





‘f 








To meet increasing 
competition trom 
build- 


Mr. 


new office 
ings,’ reports 
George D. Rowan, 
President of R. A. 
Rowan & Co., 


air-conditioned our 


A typical, modern, air-conditioned 
Fidelity Building office. 


~ we 


Fidelity Building completely in 1956. Results have 
> Va- 


also 


been outstanding. We now have less than 1‘ 
cancy in this building. Equally important—we 
have highly satisfied tenants, who like the building 
and want to stay in it.” 

In any section of the country, in almost any 
building, air conditioning can help bring you longer- 


term rentals and more complete occupancy Equip- 





the occupancy of this Los Angeles building to 99% 


ment manulacturers can provide you with efficient 
as well as economical systems for a wide variety of 
conditions. Most of these systems are charged with 
Du Pont refrigerants—known for their 
safe, trouble-free performance. 


**Freon’’ * 


For details on economical air conditioning for 
existing buildings, contact an air-conditioning equip- 
ment manufacturer or your nearest air-condition- 
ing contractor. 


*Du Pont warbon refrigerants, 
%£6.u.s. pat orf 
BETTER THIN FOR BETTER 


HEMISTRY 











In Business 


General Dynamics Tops 1959 Suppliers 
Of Pentagon With $1.5-Billion Orders 


General Dynamics Corp., producer of the Atlas ICBM, 
B-58 and F-106 planes, nuclear submarines, and other 
weapons, rose from second place to become the Penta- 
gon’s biggest supplier in calendar 1959. Its $1.5-billion 
in new contracts—6.9% of all prime contracts—moved it 
ahead of Boeing Airplane Co. 

The rest of the top 10: Lockheed, North American 
\viation, General Electric, Martin Co., Douglas Aircraft, 
United Aircraft, AT&T, and McDonnell Aircraft. Of 
the top 100 defense suppliers, 64 are in aircraft, missiles, 
or electronics. 


Governors Reject Move to Impose 


Federal Safety Standards on Vehicles 


The nation’s governors, meeting at Glacier National 
Park last week, rejected, by 15-16, a proposal by Minne- 
sota’s Gov. Orville Freeman that they endorse federal 
legislation imposing federal safety standards on all gov- 
ernment-purchased vehicles and on all vehicles shipped 
in interstate commerce. 

Three resolutions for highway safety were adopted by 
the governors: 

¢ The safety committee was asked to seek means to 
secure prompt acceptance of safety devices by auto manu- 
tacturers. 

¢ The same committee was asked to study the feas- 
ibility of joint traffic safety research by all the states. 

¢ The conference endorsed in principle an interstate 
exchange of driver licensing records and other data to de- 
velop uniform licensing standards. 


Antitrusters Have a Bustling Week 


With New Cases, Victories, Complaints 


Antitrust activity has risen to a high pitch, with these 
cases filed, consent decrees signed, and complaints made 
Hertz Corp. has agreed to divest itself of “substantial 
automobile rental properties” in Florida and truck renting 
and leasing companies in the New York City area. 
Mitsubishi International Corp. is enjoined from agree 
ments restricting the sale of Japanese wire nails on the 
West Coast, from fixing prices or allocating territories 
Audio Fidelity, Inc., of New York, settled an antitrust 
suit by agreeing to discontinue certain practices in the 
sale and distribution of phonograph records and tapes. 
Cunningham Drug Stores, Inc., Detroit's largest drug 
chain, is accused of violating the antimerger law hy 
icquiring Kinsel Drug Co., the city’s second largest chain 


36 


Dempster Bros., Inc., is charged in Knoxville with at- 
tempting to monopolize the manufacture of materials 
handling equipment used in trash removal. 

Inland Container Corp., of Indianapolis, third largest 
U.S. shipper of corrugated containers, is charged with 
violating the antimerger law in acquiring the Louisville 
(Ky.) plant of General Box Co. 


New Company Joins Polyisoprene Rush, 
Will Build 30,000-Ton-a-Year Plant 


The rush to make polyisoprene—the synthetic chemical 
twin of natural rubber—got a new recruit this week when 
Stauffer Chemical Co. and American Synthetic Rubber 
Co. jointly formed the American Rubber & Chemical 
Co. ASR will start at once to build a 30,000-ton-a-vear 
polybutadiene-polyisoprene plant, which is expected to 
start production in September, 1961, under license from 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Other companies in the field include Shell Chemical 
Co., which is expanding its Torrance (Calif.) plant to a 
20,000 ton capacity (BW—May21'60,p78) and plans a 
40,000-ton plant in the Midwest, Firestone Tire & Rub 
ber, which is building a 33,600-ton setup that could 
turn out polyisoprene, Goodrich-Gulf building a similar 
28,000-ton plant. Goodyear Tire & Rubber has re- 
activated plans to build polyisoprene units at Beaumont, 
Tex. 

For now, the biggest use of polyisoprene will probably 
be in truck tires, where it offers the qualities of natural 
rubber. 


Newberg Resigns as Chrysler President 
After Two Months on Job 


W. C. Newberg has resigned as president and oper- 
ating officer of Chrysler Corp. After a tenure of only 64 
days (BW—Apr.30’60,p128). The board promptly elected 
L. L. Colbert, chairman and chief executive officer, presi 
dent. It also restored FE. C. Row to the job of first vice 
president, which he held before Newberg was made 
executive vice-president two years ago. 

Officially, Chrysler said only that the resignation was 
“due to differences of opinion on certain corporate 
policies.” Apparently, the differences were between 
Newberg and Colbert. They flew to New York on a 
company plane on the evening of June 29 and called a 
special board meeting the following morning. Newberg’s 
resignation was so unexpected that he did not have an 
airline reservation for the trip back to Detroit. 

The most likely reason for the falling out between 
Colbert and Newberg involves relationships between 
some Chrysler executives and suppliers. One big Detroit 
stockholder repeatedly has called on the board to act in 
cases of “conflict of interest.” Colbert firmly has denied 
that he, his family, or management had anv interest in 
Chrysler suppliers. Most speculation attributes the 
Colbert-Newberg rift to a disagreement on the handling 
conflicts of interest 
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Huge fabric building speeds construction 
of first push-button post office 
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Air-supported building made by Hoosier Tarpaulin and Canvas Goods Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., being inflated. Right, 1TT-Intelex letter sorting machine. 


The world’s first fully mechanized post office—a “laboratory 
for the future” which promises to revolutionize mail handling— 
is scheduled for completion in Providence, R. I. this October. 

To meet this deadline, sensitive electro-mechanical machin- 
ery for sorting letters at high speeds had to be installed even 
before the walls of the building went up. The problem: How 
to protect it during installation? 

Answer: They erected a building within a building. A huge 
fabric air-supported structure—one of the largest of its kind 
—was fabricated for International Telephone and Telegraph. 





The base fabric selected for this vital job was Wellington 
Sears Welkote, a tough nylon, coated with vinyl by Sawyer 
Coated Fabrics, Division of Farrington Texol Corp., Water- 
town, Mass. 

This is just one of the many ways Wellington Sears meets 
the complex needs of industry with quality fabrics backed by 
more than acentury of experience. Why not call on Wellington 
Sears to help solve your problems with fabrics for laminating, 
coating, rubberizing and many other industrial applications. 
Write for free illustrated booklet, “Fabrics Plus,” Dept. C7, 


WELLINGTON SEARS ©: 


FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 


For the Rubber, Plastics, Chemical, Metallurgical, Automotive, Marine and Many Other Industries 
Wellington Sears Company, 111 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. » Akron Atlanta + Boston + Chicago « Dallas + Detroit » Los Angeles + Philadelphia» San Francisco 








Two Famous Marks of Quality Get Together 


LLING MILL 





ALUMINUM 


Consulting Engineers and Contractors: Kiug & Smith Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


To contro/ its 15 miles of piping 
Mirro chose JENKINS VALVES 


With a trademark that promises the finest aluminum prod- 
ucts, Mirro Aluminum Co. wanted the most trusted trade- 
mark in the valve world as an assurance of reliability for the 
complex piping system in its new $12,000,000 rolling mill 
in Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 


There are over 15 miles of piping in this huge new mill that 
can produce 60,000,000 pounds of aluminum foil and sheets 
a year. But there will be no valve problems . . . no avoidable 


valve maintenance and replacement expense on these lines. 


Mirro made sure of that by installing Jenkins Valves Seiithn Geaneh Gia wan Velees on Vinee 
throughout the system in pump house for water cooling tower 


There’s no point in gambling with valve problems when you 


can have the known reliability and trouble-saving quality of J E N Kl N S 

Jenkins Valves, without paying extra for the protection. 

Jenkins Bros., 100 Park Avenue, New York 17. abe sage gee Be ows 
VALVES © 

Sold Through Leading Distributors Everywhere : jontins Bros 
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The Democratic Presidential nominating situation as the Los Angeles 
convention approaches the time for decision: 


Odds favor Sen. John F. Kennedy of Massachusetts. In Las Vegas, 
the Nevada gambling resort, legal bookmakers have made Kennedy a 5-to-6 
choice to win the coveted nomination. This means that, if you want to 
bet on Kennedy as the Democratic nominee, you have to risk $5 of your 
money against $6 of the bookie’s. Most political observers think these 
odds are about right. 


Other quotations from Las Vegas: 3-to-1 against Adlai E. Stevenson, 
4-to-1 against Sen. Stuart Symington of Missouri; and, surprisingly, 5-to-1 
against Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson of Texas. 


The convention week will look and sound confusing. 


Here’s what to watch for, cutting through the fog of rumor and acri- 
mony that will envelop the convention: 


The big move will be made by Pennsylvania’s Gov. David Lawrence. 
Lawrence is in firm control of most of Pennsylvania’s prized 81-vote dele- 
gation. All the candidates sought Lawrence’s help; none was able to get a 
pledge in advance. 


Lawrence’s decision is due early in the week. The governor and his 
delegation chose Monday—two days ahead of the actual beginning of the 
formal nominating process—to hold their caucus. 


A stampede for Kennedy could result. If Lawrence delivers the Penn- 
sylvania delegation to Kennedy, then other uncommitted delegations would 
be almost certain to follow suit. This probably would mean Kennedy’s 
nomination. 


Background on Lawrence and the Pennsylvania group: 


The delegation was carefully picked by the governor and his closest 
political lieutenants. It is loaded heavily with persons on the state payroll 
or, in some cases, with the wives of state employees. Such care was taken 
that the handpicking process extended down to alternate delegates. This 
personal allegiance is the key to Lawrence’s convention power. 


Stevenson or Symington would be Lawrence’s choice ahead of Kennedy, 
but this does not mean that Kennedy will not get Pennsylvania’s aid. As 
the governor came to the convention city, he was portrayed as willing to 
go for Kennedy if an on-the-spot survey demonstrated that the race had 
narrowed to a battle between Johnson and Kennedy. 


Organized labor and big Negro populations in the cities hurt Johnson 
in his bid to capture the majority of the Pennsylvania delegation of 81. 
A Roman Catholic, Lawrence feels that having another Catholic (Kennedy) 
at the head of the 1960 ticket would hurt all Democratic candidates in 
Pennsylvania this fall, but probably not so much as Johnson might drag 
down the party slate in the cities where labor and Negroes are the bulwark 
of the deliverable machine vote. 


Inside the Kennedy camp, confidence is high. The Kennedy people 
figure to get help from Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey’s Minnesota delegation, 
plus Humphrey partisans who would be voting for him if he had stayed in 
the Presidential contest. Also, they count on bagging the bulk of votes from 
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California, New Jersey, Kansas, and Iowa delegations when those states’ 
governors withdraw as favorite sons. Only disturbing factor to Kennedy 
is Lawrence. Says one top Kennedy lieutenant: “I don’t think he could 
stop us, but he could stretch things out.” 


The Symington and Stevenson hopes depend upon a stalemate. Both 
candidates have tried to stand clear of the bitter Johnson-Kennedy fighting 
about such things as physical fitness for the rigors of the Presidency and 
whether Democratic National Chmn. Paul M. Butler rigged the convention 
in Kennedy’s favor. 


Neither Stevenson nor Symington has substantial early ballot strength. 
If a stalemate should occur and the convention needs to find a compromise 
candidate, the probable choice will be Stevenson. But his chances as the 
convention opened looked exceedingly slim. 


The nominating showdown begins on Wednesday, but it may not end 
until Thursday afternoon—or, in the event of a deadlock, even later. It is 
not certain, but the first ballot probably will begin only barely before 
midnight Wednesday (eastern daylight time). 


The man on the hottest spot then will be permanent Chmn. LeRoy 
Collins, governor of Florida. To the discomfiture of the Kennedy people, 
Collins is frowning at the prospect of wholesale vote switches after the 
rollcall of states has been completed but before official totals are announced. 
Such switching has not been uncommon in the past, but Collins inclines 
to the notion that it is disorderly and that proceeding to a new ballot might 
be better. 


This could conceivably hurt Kennedy’s chances for a stampede—which 
probably would be touched off by a series of switches—at the end of the 
first or second rollcall. The Kennedy people will howl especially if Collins 
cuts off switches and then recesses the balloting overnight. 


Looking beyond this week to November Republicans can chortle. New 
divisions, new scars have been added in rapid succession to old and tra- 
ditional ones that keep the Democrats constantly bickering. 


Former Pres. Truman’s blast, directed principally at Kennedy’s youth 
and eagerness for the Presidency, appears to have done Kennedy no short- 
term damage. There is no evidence it changed a single convention vote. On 
the other hand, it provided Kennedy a chance to conduct a nationwide TV 
news conference and get a fresh burst of front-page headlines. 


Kennedy appears the winner in his side fight with Truman. The con- 
sensus among politicians assembling in Los Angeles: The senator’s per- 
formance in rebuttal to Truman was impressive and effective. 


Truman’s influence inside the party is on the wane. It has been sus- 
pected since 1956 when he tried to scuttle Stevenson and obtain the nomina- 
tion for Averell Harriman. The feeling is widespread that Truman has 
confused affection, which the party generally holds for him, with power 
and influence. The fact is that almost an entire new generation of political 
professionals has grown up since Truman left the White House. Just for 
example, both Kennedy and Johnson are new powers, along with Connecti- 
cut state Democratic Chmn. John M. Bailey, a likely choice to succeed Butler 
as national chairman. 
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The guard rail held because it’s steel 


When this big truck plowed into the Bethlehem steel guard rail along a busy expressway 


near Boston, the ra 1. Thanks to the strength of steel rail and steel posts, the truck 
was kept from rollit wn a steep bank onto a highway below. 
r notice how sturdy steel guard rail protects you, espe tally 
at curves, emb: ind ot danger spots along the highway. Bethlehem guard rail 
- P lax ] ] 11 } 
helps you to feel m« ire, more relaxed as the miles roll by. 
Bethlehem supplies the widest range of steel highway products in the nation. Struct 
steel for bridges at evated highways. Steel bars that are buried in concrete paving 


| 


add strengtl heet ste yr drainage systems. TI and many 


to make our hig smooth-riding, long-lasting, and safe 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
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Mi Report to business from B.F.Goodrich 


Koroseal invites you 
to stretch your imagination 


This BFG vinyl material waterproofs babies, 
makes pipe that acids can’t eat, puts lasting 
beauty on walls, floors, furniture... 





IMAGINATIVE uses of Koroseal vinyl in offices give them lasting IMAGINE a pipe even strongest acids can’t in. And Kor ‘ 
beauty. Richly textured wall coverings and upholstery materials won't won't rust, never needs painting. Weighs o1 Yas much a 
or stain, wipe clean with soap and water. Colors go all through it can be installed easier, faster. Ar ta 


sea r tile nig ven after years of wear. undergrou duit for wires, cables 











N engineer, carving out a reservoir in hot desert 
A country, sought a way to keep the water from se¢ ping 
into the ground. His answer: line the entire reservoir 
with Koroseal vinyl. 

{ manufacturer of baby pants wanted a softer, longer- 
lasting material. His solution: Koroseal viny! film. 

A company that nickel-plates automobile bumpers 
needed pipe that could carry a highly corrosive nickel 
solution which eats its way through most materials. They 
got it: a pipe made of Koroseal rigid vinyl. 

(n executive, decorating his company’s offices, wanted 
to make them beautiful, long-lasting, easy to maintain. 
He did it: with Koroseal wall covering, upholstery 
material and floor tile. 

These are just a few of the things that can be done with 


Pool characters copyright Walt Disney Productions 


BOLD IDEAS! There’s no end to the uses for Koroseal viny! material— 


inflatable toys, wading pools, beach balls, stormy weather footwear 
many things. Manufacturers are coming up with new uses every day. 
The ‘“Koroseal’’ label tells their customers these 


abuse, give years of service. 


ts can take 


Koroseal vinyl materials—and some imaginative ideas. 
B.F.Goodrich makes many finished products from 
Koroseal. And often other manufacturers use Koroseal 
vinyl materials as part of their own products. Perhaps 
there’s some way Koroseal can help you. For more 
information, write President’s Office, The B.F.Goodrich 
Company, Akron 18, Ohio. 


B.EGoodrich 





SAFE FOOD HANDLING! Koroseal conveyor belts keep mill 
lollipops on the march ... and dozens of other food products 
move i cessing plants. B.F.Goodrich was first to have its « 
belts found suitable by the Food and Drug Administratio 


food handling under the new Food Additives Amendment. 
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Consumer Confidence 
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Ihe U.S. consumer has lost the 
bounce he felt last February. He is 
plagued with doubts and forebodings 
And so, his mood as measured by the 
index of consumer attitudes and in 
clinations to buy, compiled by the Sur- 
vev Research Center of the University 
of Michigan from a survey made in 
May, shows an unpleasantly sharp re- 
versal of the first-of-the-vear uptrend. 

Worse vet, from the business point 
of view, the decline—from 99.3 to 91.7 

is sharper when you include the buv- 
ing intentions component, as this chart 
does, than when vou exclude it. Leave 
out the two questions on buying plans, 
and the dip would have read from 96.7 
to 92.9. Thus, the situation is the re- 
verse of what it was earlier this vear. 
In February, buying intentions contrib- 
uted more to the upturn than other 
components, This time, buying inten- 
tions—particularly for cars and houses 
declined more than other expectations 
and attitudes. 

Yet, viewing the zigs and zags of the 
index over recent months, George 
Katona, who directs the surveys with 
Eva Mueller, does not conclude from 
the latest lapse that we are in for a 
new, skidding cycle. Rather, he feels 
that “we are in a period of fairly rapid 
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Index of 
Consumer 
Attitudes 


Buyers Curb Their Enthusiasm 


fluctuations of sentiment.” The up- 
surge of early 1959 tripped over the 
steel strike. With the end of the 
strike, the surge began again. ‘This 
spring, he sums up, “Doubts and un- 
easines have become 
nounced.” 

¢ Looking Ahead—The edginess shows 
up only slightly in consumers’ evalua- 
tion of their own financial situation as 
compared with a vear earlier. The 32% 
of families who felt better off repre 
sented only a slight decline from the 
34% who felt better off early this vear. 
he number who felt worse off fell, too, 
from 26 to 23%. 

But there is less certainty when they 
look ahead. Only 35% of all families 
expect to be better off a year from now. 
In February, 40% expected to be 
(charts, page 48). Among higher in- 
come families, the drop more 
marked. And while optimism concern- 
ing business conditions remains high, 
with 64% expecting good times in the 
next 12 months, that still represents a 
significant drop from the 75% who 
were hopeful on this count in February. 

Nobody worries about a major de- 
pression. But increasingly consumers 
feel a recession of the 1958 kind is in 
the cards. A substantial 60% look for 


more pro 


Was 










this as a possibility. They disagree about 
the timing. About 16% believe a reces 
sion has already started, or is just about 
to start. More look for it in 1961, and 
still more in the next two or three years 
Apparently, a good number of consum- 
ers haven’t heeded tales of the gloriou 
sixties 


|. Buying Intentions 


Intentions to buy new cars took an 
upward leap in February, rising 20% 
over February a year ago. Now they are 
down again, to about where they stood 
in May, 1959. Yet the researchers find 
the car picture heartening on the whole, 
at least for the 1960 models. Enthusi- 
asm for this vear’s lines still holds; a 
higher proportion who expect to buy a 
new car say they will buy a 1960 car 
Bevond this, the outlook gets more 
dubious. The other strong plus is that 
the compact’s popularity continues 
high. On the other hand, this mean 
a smaller outlay for new cars. 

The prognosis for used cars, however, 
is bad. Intentions to buy these arc 
much lower now than a year ago. The 
survey finds that the appeal of the com 
pacts is dampening the outlook for the 
used car market. This finding confirms 
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W. T. Piper, “the Henry Ford of aviation,” with William Swift, Employers Mutuals of Wausau 
Safety Engineer who has been helping solve Piper’s health and safety problems for fifteen years, 


HERE’S HOW THE WORLD’S LEADING MANUFACTURER 
OF PRIVATE AIRCRAFT SOLVES PROBLEMS YOU MAY BE FACING TOO... 


Wausau Story 


at PIPER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, Lock Haven, Peni 


Problem: Protecting workers from fumes when lead- Problem: To provide first aid and health Problem: 970 degre: 


coated spouts are welded to fuel tanks. service for 2211 people at the Piper plant. aluminum to make 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau help Piper solve this Employers Mutuals worked with Piper Employers Mutuals 
problem . Specialists helped plan adequate exhaust officials to develop the ne health unit work out 
systems, Safety Engineers recommend protective .. . Nursing Consultants aided in setting that pr 


masks. Special medical consultation provided on phys- up procedures and record maintain re‘ 


ical examinations and x-rays of welders. close contact with Piper 














W. T. PIPER, President 
of Piper Aircraft, 

has seen more than 
50,000 Piper planes take 
off from Lock Haven for 
delivery all over the 
world. Proud as he is of this top production record, Mr. 
Piper doesn’t seem surprised. “Some thirty years ago,” 
he says, “‘I discovered that flying a plane was simpler 
than driving a team of horses. So I figured more and 
more people would take to flying their own planes.” 

And that’s exactly what is happening. Today at Lock 
Haven, the growing demand keeps 2211 craftsmen busy 
turning out thirteen aircraft a day . . . six basic models 
ranging from the world-famous Super Cub to the record- 
making new Comanche. 

“‘We have to step lively to keep pace,”’ says Mr. Piper. 
“Our plant has been expanded to more than four times 
the size of our original factory. We’ ve installed the latest 
production machinery and adopted the most efficient 
production techniques. And we aren’t stopping there. 
We’ve got a new development center at Vero Beach in 
Florida to help us maintain leadership in our field... 
and plans are underway to expand our manufacturing 
facilities even more. 

**You’re well aware that progress like this creates some 
problems. Quite a few, in fact. Take the matter of the 
health and safety of our people. New problems arise in 
this area whenever a production change is made. The 
problem might come from the use of different material 
or from a new method. Whatever it is, we know how to 
deal with it: We work closely with Employers Mutuals 
of Wausau. 

“With their broad experience and practical knowledge, 
Employers Mutuals often helps us solve a problem be- 
fore it pops up. That’s not always possible, of course, 
but we’ve seen that happen here frequently. And if the 
problem is a stubborn one... requiring watchful care 
and continued work, we’re sure Employers Mutuals ex- 
perts will help us until the job is done properly. What’s 
more, they keep on helping us so we don’t neglect our 
safe working habits. 

“You'll be interested to know that Employers Mutuals 
people have been working with us for almost fifteen 
years now. That’s why we can say, most heartily, 
“‘They’re good people to do business with’.”’ 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 








Problem: When wing frames are covered with cotton fabric, the 
material is saturated with a solution to make it fit tight. But the 
solution often irritated hands of the women who stitch the fabric 


Employers Mutuals helped eliminate dermatitis by advising 
how to clean hands properly and use protective creams, 


— ft 


Problem: Aircraft frames are blasted with fine grit to make 
smooth finishes. 

Employers Mutuals helped develop complete protective gear 
At one time, work like this presented a serious silicosis hazard 
Employers Mutuals has played a leading part through the 
years to eliminate this hazard from industry. 


* * * 


Maybe you don’t produce planes . . . but whatever your 
products are and wherever they’re manufactured, you 
do have problems of health and safety that we can help 
you solve ...and probably save you money too. 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau has offices all across 
the country to serve you. We write all forms of fire, 
group and casualty insurance (including automobile ). 
In the field of workmen’s compensation we are one of 
the largest. We are proud of our reputation for fast 
claim service and our experience in preventing acci- 
dents. Consult your telephone directory for your near- 
est representative or write us in Wausau, Wisconsin. 




















Fewer people look for better times ahead 


Percent who said . . . 





Good Times 





Bad Times 
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And fewer expect to do better themselves 
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But they feel better about prices 









Percent who said... 
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Increase during next 5 years 
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Date: Survey Research Center, University of Michigon @ausiness WEEK 
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Detroit’s own experience recenth 

Jun.11°60,p45). 

In major appliances, the picture is 
mixed. The Research Center does not 
release figures on these. It 
that for refrigerators and washing 
machines, buying intentions cropped 
up somewhat more frequently this May 
than last. For television, they 
up less frequently. 

Plans to buy houses dropped, too, 
between May, 1959, and Mav, 1960. As 
often happens when housing purchascs 
threaten to lag, plans for improve- 
ments, additions, and large repairs 
jumped “substantially” during the pe- 
riod. These plans are now as frequent 
as during the best previous vear, 1956, 
the center reports. 
¢ Time Element—A companion to 
buying intentions is the question: Is 
now a good time to buy? 


BW 
only 


SaVS 


show d 


Phanks, per- 
haps, to the lower price tags on the 


compacts, more people felt it was a 
good time to buy cars this past May 
than thought so a vear earlier. Previ- 
ously, resentment at car prices came 


through rather strongly 
answers stood 
1 year 
February among the gr 


On appliances, 
ibout where they were 
jump in 
up that thought 
it was a good time to buy major house- 
hold items 
Housing cam¢ 

this question. Fewer people thought in 
Mav, 1960, that it was 


igo—wiping out a 


out worst of all on 


1 good time to 


buv a house than thought so in Mav, 
1959. Some 26% reported it had be- 
come harder to finance a house: Mort- 
gages were harder to come \r in- 
terest rates were higher 

e Price Peeve—The consumer's pet 
peeve, rising es, seems to bother 


now 


than it did a few months 
ill families, the 


him less 
back. Among 
who look for higher prices 
vear eased off some, from 55‘ 
The important 
families 
tered a larger drop, from a higher bas« 


This May, 56% 


number 
in the next 
to 51‘ 
higher-income group, 
with $7,500 and over, regis- 
of this group expected 
higher prices against 6+ who ex- 
pected them in November, 1959 
Long-range expectations of rising prices, 
too, declined, especially among the 
upper-income families. 

Nevertheless, most people look for 
either rising prices or prices at today’s 
level. And the great bulk—70%—feel 
that rising prices are a bad thing. 


Il. Why So Sad? 


Seldom has there been such soul- 
searching as you find nowadays, aimed 
at the question: Why isn’t the con 
sumer coming through the way t! 
dopesters thought he would? Per 
income and per capita income ar 
peak. What’s the matter with the 
sumer, anyway? 

The Survey 


] 


Research Center 
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| “My car is always 
_ waiting when I reserve 
. with HERTZ !” 





fe) Hertz rents spanking new, sparkling clean Chevrolets and other fine cars 


One local call to Hertz 
keeps a car waiting for me...anywhere! 


“When I call my local Hertz Rent A Car office, the 
ie Hertz teletype system confirms my reservation for a 
new Chevrolet or other fine car. Hertz has more offices, 
more cars than anyone else in the rent a car business. 
And with my HERTZ AUTO-matic Charge Card*, I 
my can charge it and be on my way immediately.” 





ed Next time you need a car—here, there, anywhere—just 
call your local Hertz office in advance to reserve a car 





RENT A CAR 





HERTZ puts you i in aie aiden s nent! 


*Charge Hertz Service with your HERTZ AUTO-r Charge ar Travel, Rail Travel, Hilton Carte BI he, American Express, Diners’ Club, or other accredited charge card, 
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At the end of the day... 
steel pipe brings the comforts of home 
to the nation’s airmen of tomorrow 


Saturday's parade ends a schedule- 
filled week for 1,500 cadets at the U. S. 
Air Force Academy near Colorado 
Springs. From the parade grounds the 
cadets return to their quarters .. . the 
world’s most modern in comfort and 
convenience for housing the nation’s 
air-leaders of tomorrow. 

Steel pipe contributes much to 
making the Academy the world’s finest 
For radiant heating over five miles of 
steel pipe was used. In the 17,800 acre 
Academy Complex, the plumbing, vent 
and drainage lines were fabricated from 
steel pipe. And, it was used because—in 
an evaluation of service life, ease of fab- 
rication, availability and cost—steel pipe 
proved superior to any other tubular 
product for these uses. 

At the U. S. Air Force Academy, as 
in buildings throughout the nation, steel 
pipe is the perfect, low cost tubular con- 
ductor of water, gas and oil. The high 


thermal conductivity and _ structural 
strength of steel pipe make it ideal for 
many applications including radiant 
heating, cooling, refrigeration, ice 
making, snow melting, electrical conduit 
and myriads of residential, commercial 
and industrial applications 





STEEL PIPE IS FIRST CHOICE 


* Low cost with durability 

¢ Strength unexcelied for safety 

¢ Formable—bends readily 

e Weldabie—easily, strongly 

* Threads smoothly; cleanly 

* Sound joints, welded or coupled 
¢ Grades, finishes for all purposes 
* Available everywhere from stock 


MADE IN 


Insist on ff S'A) Steel Pipe 











COMMITTEE ON STEEL PIPE RESEARCH 


150 East Forty-Second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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|... the researchers could 


not pin changes in attitudes 
on the goings-on of a big 
election year . . . 


(STORY on page 45) 


ments on what it calls the paucity of 
explanations for the attitudes it un- 
covered. Its researchers follow up ques- 
tions with a probing “Why do you 
think so?” This time, it got fewer 
replies, and the replies had less meat 
in them than in previous surveys 

It found it could discount the inter- 
national situation. Its interviewing ran 
from the last week of April through 
Mav—with the summit conference fiasco 
falling in the middle of it. ‘That caused 
no change in the answers it was getting 

It also discounts worry about the 
stock market, for the good reason that 
relatively few people knew the markct 
was showing any weakness. Only 15‘ 
described correctly what had happened 
to stocks in the last few months. Stock- 
owners, naturally, were considerably 
more alert to the picture than non- 
owners, and manv_ stockholders felt 
worse off than they were a vear ago 
But ownership of stock did not seem 
to affect their optimism or pessimism 
about the future 

Neither could the researchers pin 
changes in attitudes on the goings-on 
of a big el The pros and 
cons involving politics just about can- 
celed each other out, Katona reports 
e Negative Reason—If vou can’t pin 
the lower mood index to a_ specific 
spectacular 


ection vear 


vent, what can vou pin it 
to? The researchers were forced back 
to a negative reason: the absence of 
favorabl stimuli, uncertainty about 
how you maintain a pace that is alread 
fast 

hus, fewer people reported hearin; 
of any changes—favorable or unfavor 
ible—in business conditions during the 
last few months. The 41% who had 
heard anything represented a_ sizable 
drop from the 5] who reported 
changes in November, 1959, and _ the 
60% in May, 1958 


I'urther, those who had registered 

didn’t like what they heard. The scor 
5 

ran 28 reporting unfavorable news 


against 16 reporting favorable news 
(some had heard both Chat was a 
most the reverse of the situation of a 
vear ago. Asked what unfavorable news 
they had heard, most pointed to unem- 
ployment, business deterioration 

¢ Too Well Stocked—Retailers have 
1 stock answer for the disappointing 
performance of the first half of 1960 

] 


the weather. Certainly, weather dashed 


many hopes throughout the spring 
But Charles H. Kellstadt, chairman of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., is one who feels 
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for product performance... 
use Fafnir Ball Bearings 


You need power in a saw... speed in a hydrofoil... prec/sion in aircraft instruments. Whatever you need in your product, 


Fafnir has the diversity (from fraction-of-an-ounce miniature bearings to 60-pound pillow blocks) and the capacity (over 5000 


employees) to supply the ball bearings you want, when you want them. For diversity, for capacity, aS FA N 4 a 


for the utmost in precision, turn to Fafnir. The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. BALL BEARINGS 

















lt you can come to 
Hawaii \et us bring 
Hawail to you 


Naturally the best way to find out 
about the 50th State is to visit 
Hawaii and see for yourself its 
booming business activity 


However, if a visit isn't possible 
now, we invite you to use the serv- 
ices of our Department of Eco- 
nomic Research. Let us know what 
you want to know in the way of 
jetailed information and specific 
data. As a starter we have avail- 
able a comprehensive information 
booklet giving a realistic picture of 
Hawaii's economy. It is yours for 
the asking 


Write to Dept. B 


FIRST 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


OF HAWAII 


P, O. Box 3200, Honolulu 1, Hawaii 
or our 
San Francisco Representative Office 
Suite 601, 155 Sansome Street 
San Francisco 4, California 
ERVING HAWA NCE 1858 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


FORMERLY 8 1OP NATIONA 
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the consumer is act- 
ing just exactly the way you 
would expect him to act... 


(STORY on page 45) 


weather can’t be made the sole scape- 
goat. In a statement to the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, Kellstadt re- 
minded his audience that consumers 
are well stocked with durable goods, 
and anyway, thev have been buving 
pretty well. 

The economic indicators for June 
back up his view. It’s true that per- 
sonal disposable income was running 
at a record annual rate in the first quar- 
ter and that per capita income, too, 
stood at a high. But the pace of con 
sumer spending outran the rise in in- 
come. Spending increased 5.9% over 
the spending of the first quarter of 
1959; disposable income increased only 
5.5%. 


Durable goods participated in that 


5.9% spending rise. But there were 
some important shifts. Expenditures 


for durables rose only a hair as a per- 
cent of disposable income—from 12.6‘ 
in the first 1959 quarter to 12.7% in 
the same 1960 quarter. Nondurables 
did even worse. Their shrank 
from 44.4% to 43.7%. Services came 
through with a bang—up from 35.9% 
in the 1959 period to 36.6%. 
e Natural Reaction—The cconomic in 
dicators point up other factors that 
nild mal th len 
] 


| ah thy sh rte toctor worl ! low I 


sh ITC 


erage weekly earnings (in 1959 dol 
lars) in kev manufactures, rising install- 
ment credit 

In short, the consumer is acting just 
exactly the way vou would expect him 
to act 

(he too-high hopes for the vear to 
date mav have created their own vicious 
circle The disappointment of mar 
keters has had a good airing in recent 
months. Some of it mav have pene 
trated the consumer’s car. With his ex 
penditures already rising more than 
income, he mav be thinking at least 
twice before laving down his discretion 
iv. dollar 

I'he Survey Research Center points 
out that the zigs and zags of the past 
few surveys have been more _pro- 
nounced in buving intentions than in 


the other components of the index. 
Most of their “attitudes” have re- 
mained on a relatively even keel. Con- 
umers have had some jolts in the past 
few vears that mav have stamped them 

th some new caution. With a pretty 
good stockpile of goods already under 
the consumer’s roof, he hasn’t seen or 


heard or experienced anything lately 
to put him in the mood f 


jag END 


pending 











“MAKE 
| DAYS Di 5 @ A LOS | 


COUNT!” 


ge This basic axiom has special 
meaning for production lines that 
use close-tolerance small 
diameter tubing. Perfection in the 
tube puts profits in the pocket 
...cuts "way down on costly 
hand-fitting ... speeds up 
the assembly. 

| i Make Every 

es @ Move Count: 

Wi When you make every move 
count you accomplish all this 
and much more. TMI 
tested-quality tubing components 
make an important contribution 
to the performance record of your 
product... be it a space-bound 
satellite, an aviation giant... 
a nuclear world-traveler, 
down-to-earth household appliance 
or industrial equipment on a 


’round the clock, ’round the 
year production schedule. 


Stainless and special alloys 
-050” to 1.250” O.D. drawn 
as close as .0005” 


TUBE METHODS INC. 


METALLURGISTS « ENGINEERS » MANUFACTURERS 
BRIDGEPORT (Montgomery County), PA. 
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HOUR- 


POWER 


... }oday’s measure of industry’s profit-ability 




















NORTHINGTON 
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Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. Sales and service in principal cities everywhere. General offices, Orange, N. J. 
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GERMAN FARMERS, touring U. S. farms 


in A. O. Smith Corp. sales promotion, get 
welcome at big blowout at Elkhorn, Wis. 





HORSE SHOW by Walworth County 


Boots and Saddle Club wins applause from 
Friedrich Wilhelm Duckhammer. 





BARBECUE at Walworth County fair- 
grounds is main attraction for 68 visitors— 
mostly wealthier farmers. 


FEEDING visitors and U.S. farmer hosts 
takes 320 Ib. of beef; Paul von Schiller, 
stocking up, farms 1,125 acres in Germany. 


Bringing Foreign Mar 


\ planeload of German farmers left 
Milwaukee for home last week after a 
two-week initiation into the ways of 
American farmers—and the merits of 
\. O. Smith Corp.'s glass-lined crop 
storage units, called Harvestores—in a 
l;uropean sales promotion run off in 
Smith’s own Midwestern backyard 

I'he visitors had been entertained and 
instructed on the merits of Harvestores 
by A. O. Smith International S. A., a 
subsidiary of the Milwaukee-based com 
pany, and Mannesmann-Regner GmbH, 


its distributor in European Economic 


Community countries The working 
irt of the tnp the 68 German 
54 WV 


farmers was climaxed by a_ barbecue, 
beerfest, and horse show and overnight 
stays on farms in Walworth and Rock 
Counties, Wis. (pictures 

¢ Sales Spurt—At week's end, Smith 
reported sales of 15 units, which will 
cost the Germans about $13,750 each, 
less a special 5% discount offered dur 
ing the tip. The price tag and the 
financing of the Harvestores are the 
biggest problems for Mannesmann-Reg 
ner of Dusseldorf, a subsidiary of 
Mannesmann AG, metal fabricator and 
third largest manufacturer in West 
Germany. Howevei, Dr. Fritz Lehmann, 


hief of Mannesmann-Regner’s foreign 





MILWAUKEE BEER gets tryout by dairy 
and beef cattle farmer Wilhelm Zickerick, 
to compare it to what he drinks at home. 





FARM TALK interests Count Kalus von 
Valdersee, who has 1,400 acres; talk is con 


tinued at overnight stays on nearby farms 


et to U.S. 


department vs th mpanv ha | 
40) Harvestor its in the past f 
month n European countri I 
ind outside of the Economic ( 
munitv—mostly German Ital 
Great Britain ; 

Smith savs the farmers could have 
toured some of the 56 installations on 


the continet 


t but these have been oper- 
iting less than a year and detailed r 


ords aren't vet available Besides, none 


HARVESTORES, A. O. Smith’s glass-lined 
crop storage units, are focus of promotion 
aimed at expanding European sales; the 65 


visiting Germans liked labor-saving features. 
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HOST Valley Blakely explains to overnight 
guests how crops too wet for an ordinary silo 
can go into Harvestore without spoiling. 








GUESTS Hans Wilhelm von Meerheimb 
(left) and Friedrich-Karl von Abercron note 
that Blakely needs only help of wife and son. 





“JUST LIKE GERMANY’’—the cows pick 
weekends to roam, says von Meerheimb, clos 


ing gate after wandering cows are rounded up 
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HIGH DENSITY 
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POLYETHYLENE 


PROFIT PARADE 





Sheet From Grace Plastic Improves Protective Equipment 


The 1960 football season will see a major improvement 
in protective equipment, resulting from the combined 
ideas of the Panelyte Division of St. Regis Paper Com- 
pany and Rawlings Sporting Goods Company. Panelyte, 
a leading extruder of thermoplastic sheet, recognized the 
selling advantage which could be obtained by improving 
the impact strength, among other properties, of plastic 
sheet by using Grex high density polyethylene. Rawlings, 
a customer of Panelyte, was quick to take advantage of 
these properties by using sheet made from Grex to im- 
prove their protective football equipment. The end result 
is the Crusader brand shoulder, hip and rib cushions 
now being introduced by Rawlings. 

The parts of this redesigned protective equipment are 
many times stronger than the fiber used in conventional 


w.r.GRACE «co. 


POLYMER CHEMICALS DIVISION 


equipment. They are flexible enough to provide increased 
shock absorption and better body fit. They show less 
splitting orcracking than fiber, are impervious to perspira- 
tion and are unaffected by temperature changes. 

Product advantages such as these—made possible 
through the use of high density polyethylene—are paying 
off for both Rawlings and Panelyte. Advantages of your 
product using this Grace plastic could be equally 
profitable. 

Find out exactly what high density polyethylene offers 
for products in your field by calling in the experts. Grace 
has the production facilities, technical service and experi- 
ence to help put your new product in the Grex profit 
parade. Everyone says we’re easy to do business with. 


Grex is the trademark for W. R. Grace & Co.'s Polyolefins. 


CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY 











W. R. GRACE & CO. 


serves the nation’s 
leading industries 
through its chemical group. 





The products of our chemical divisions 
range from irradiated plastic 
film to urea... from can 
sealing compounds to sulfuric acid. 


Each product owes its merits to 
research, conducted both by the 
operating divisions themselves and by 
our $6 million Washington Research 
Center, which alone employs over 
250 scientists and technicians. 


The Grace Chemical Group knows its 
business .. . thoroughly. We'd welcome 
the cpportunity to serve you. 


THE GRACE CHEMICAL GROUP 


Polymer Chemicals Division 
Cryovac Division 
Davison Chemical Division 
Dewey and Almy Chemical Division 
Hatco Chemical Division 
Nitrogen Products Division 
Overseas Chemical Division 
Research Division 


w.r. GRACE -2co. > 


7 Hanover Square, New York 5, N. Y. 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 
SYNTHETIC CATALYSTS * AMMONIA ® UREA 
HIGH DENSITY POLYETHYLENE ® PLASTICIZERS 
MATERIALS FOR JET LUBRICANTS 
SPECIAL SYNTHETIC RUBBERS AND RESINS 
POLYVINYL ACETATE * SILICA GEL AND 
OTHER DESICCANTS * SULFURIC ACID 
CONTAINER SEALING COMPOUNDS 
(IRRADIATED AND OTHER PLASTIC FILMS 
AND BAGS FOR PACKAGING * BATTERY SEPARATORS 
FERTILIZERS AND OTHER AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS * NUCLEAR REACTOR MATERIALS 
ULTRA HIGH-PURITY SILICON 
AND OTHER INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
AND CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 
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of the farmers had been to the U.S 
e What Harvestores Do-—-larvestores 
resemble ordinary silos, but Smith peo 
ple quickly explain that they are sold 
plants for “vertical farm- 
ing,” designed to simplify a farmer’s 
work and increase his income by bettet 
utilization of existing acreage. 

[he storage units, which also are used 
in the food processing, chemical, and 
lumberjack industries, date back to 1949 
but were only a minor factor in Smith’s 
diversified operations until 1956. In that 
vear Smith perfected an automatic un- 
loading mechanism that won farmer 
approval. Smith now says it has nearly 
7,000 units in place on American farms, 
ranging in price from $10,000 to $13,- 
000. The pushbutton feeding device, 
plus improved nutritive value of the 
feed and reduced spoilage, are Harve- 
stores’ principal selling points. 
¢ Germans’ Tour—The labor-saving fea- 
ture most pleased the Germans, who say 
their land is expensive, labor is scarce, 
and more mechanization is needed. To 
show its visitors the wonders of the 
Harvestore, Smith set up a week-long 
tour beginning with a visit to Kankakee, 
Ill., home of the company’s Permaglas 
products group which makes Harve- 
stores and other glasslined products. 

Ihe hardy Germans, who flew over 
in a DC-4 and traveled in the U.S. by 
bus, also toured stockvards, packing 
plants, agricultural schools, and farm 
equipment plants. But most of all, they 
clambered over farms and learned about 
Harvestores. In all, thev trundled 
through some 200 miles of the country’s 
richest farmland in Illinois, lowa, Min- 
nesota, and Wisconsin, a major area 
where people of German descent live. 
¢ Windup—The tour wound up with a 
24-hour blowout at Elkhorn, Wis., a 
tvpical farm community of 3,600 tucked 


1 
is Comp ete 


iwav in the southeastern corner of the 
state. Elkhorn laid out the Willkom- 
men mat and the visitors drank Mil- 
waukee beer, consumed 320 |b. of bar- 


becued beef, and watched a horse show. 
Local farmers then took two of the 
Germans to each of their farms. There 
thev watched the Americans do their 
chores, enjoved a home-cooked dinner 
and spent the night and following morn- 
ing trading information. 
¢ Target—The Germans, who paid their 
own way, spent about $450 cach for 
transportation, food, and lodging. Smith 
picked up the tab for the buses on the 
tour of Harvestore farms, for the Elk- 
horn doings, and for the banquet the 
previous night at which it made its only 
hard sell of the tour. Its bill: $1,800. 
Chis month Smith and Mannesmann- 
Regner plan a similar trip for a con- 
tingent of Italian farmers. ‘Their tactics 
will, they hope, increase Harvestore 
sales in Europe from about $500,000 
this fiscal vear ending July 31 to over 
$l-million next vear. 







+4 


STEEP climb takes visiting German farmer 
von Meerheimb up Harvestore to inspect the 
loading equipment before blowing feed in 
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In Marketing 


Crowell-Collier Acquires Macmillan, 
Creating Textbook-Reference Giant 


An important new concern in the publishing world will 
result from the acquisition by Crowell-Collier Publishing 
Co. of Macmillan Co. The merger, savs W. D. Cole, 
Crowell chairman, will create 1 major company that is 
deep in both textbooks and reference books. 

The acquisition, which carries a step further Crowell- 
Collier’s existing stock interest in Macmillan, will bring 
no changes in Macmillan personnel or policy, Cole 
emphasized. The two companies will complement each 
other. Some 75% of Macmillan’s sales (over $18-million 
total in its last fiscal year) were in textbooks. All but 
$3-million of Crowell-Collier’s £32-million total came 
from its books, of which the Collier's Encvclopedia is a 
best seller. The $3-million came from its three radic 
stations. 

Ihe reference and textbook fields have come along 
fast—faster than general books. Combined industry sales 
of reference and textbooks ran over $597-million in 1959. 
That figure topped the $408-million publishers’ receipts 
from general books, according to American Book Pub- 
lishers Assn., and the 15% gain of the reference and text- 
book business over 1958 topped the 12.6% dollar gain of 
general publishers. 

Macmillan, an old name in textbook publishing, is still 
going strong, but it has lost its once-dominant position. 
“We have grown, but we haven't grown fast enough,” 
says Bruce Y. Brett, president. Joining up with Crowell- 
Collier will enable the company to push expansion, both 
editorially and in sales, he says. 


Furniture Survey Shows Sales Up, 
Profits Braked by Market Costs 


Che high cost of furniture marketing came under the 
scrutiny of the National Assn. of Furniture Manufac- 
turers. ‘The results of a survey, the first such that the 
trade group has made, point up some old problems. 

Though sales this year are rising anvwhere from 5% to 
10%, NAFM reports, profits are up only a bit, if at all. 
he survev points an accusing finger at the cost of mar- 
keting~specifically, the cost of showing at many regional 
markets. 

The survey found that the markets account directly for 
15.4% of the industry's $2.6-billion sales, or over $300- 
million. ‘The Chicago market accounts for 50% of 
these bookings, NAFM reports. ‘The Carolina-Virginia 
markets book 17.5%; New York, 14.1%; Dallas, 8.3%; 
Los Angeles, 3.4%. ‘The rest are split up into the re- 
maining 15 markets. 

Exhibiting at these markets costs manufacturers 1.4% 
of their annual sales volume. Wholesale salesmen spent 
$12.4-million for market expenses last year, put in 32 
davs attending shows. Since the davs just before and 
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after shows are lost as selling days, sales executives figure 
that a salesman might lose 53 days of selling a vear. 
Some manufacturers question the completeness of the 
data. Some read into the results special pleading on 
Chicago’s part. 
All manufacturers agree, though, that markets cost 
money. But no one has found a better way to sell. 


Firestone’s Voice Returning to TV 


With Hour-Long Weekly Prestige Show 


Firestone’s voice will be heard again on ‘I'V this fall 
on a regular basis. It will sponsor a prestige series of 
30-minute news analysis programs to be presented on the 
CBS network in the 10:30-11:00 slot on Friday nights. 
‘he series, probably to be called Eyewitnesses to History, 
will devote full time to exploring one current news 
situation each week. 

I'he company’s Voice of Firestone left the air in June 
1959 after being rejected by all three networks. Although 
lirestone wanted to continue sponsorship, the nets re- 
fused to carry the program because it attracted a small, 
if devoted, audience. The show’s history was often cited 
by T'V’s critics as proving that the medium sets its pro- 
grams only for the widest possible audience. 


Appliance Dealers’ Profits Turned Up 
Nicely in 1959 Survey Shows 


Like the furniture industry, appliance dealers have 
done some soul-searching—and come up with some good 
news. 

Dealer profits—or lack of them—have been the appli- 
ance dealers’ bane. A depth study by National Appli- 
ance & Radio-T'V Dealers Assn. of operating results for 
last year shows that 1959 profits took a turn up, from 
1.7% of sales (before taxes to 2.24%). 

The reason ascribed by NARDA members: With sales 
rising 12.7% ahead of 1958, dealers were in a better posi- 
tion to hold the line on prices. 

Cash sales accounted for a profit of only 0.98‘~ of 
sales. Profit from other income ran higher. Significantly, 
over half that other profit came from interest on credit 
sales. Profit from services ran 2.86%, and contributed 
about one-tenth of the dealer’s total income. 


Mail Order Houses Hold Price Line 


Prices in the new fall mail order catalogues, out last 
week, are running steady to slightly lower than a vear ago 

Prices in Sears’ new fall/winter general catalogue are 
about the same as last vear’s, though 1% lower than the 
1960 spring/summer catalogue. Spicgel’s fall catalogue 
averages 1% lower over-all, though on standard qualits 
items prices are virtually unchanged Aldens’—bigger 
than last vear’s, like Spiegel’s—holds prices at last spring’s 
level “in spite of rising cost pressures.” And Montgomery 
Ward’s catalogue prices are about the same as both the 
fall/winter and last vear’s spring/summer book 
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THERE IS NO | 





If we, as builders of marking equipment, could 
devise an identification marking method that even 
came close to the simplicity, universality and dis- 
tinctiveness of fingerprints—we’d have solved a fair 
share of our customer’s problems in a single stroke. 


But the wide variety of products and packages 
industry has to mark calls for an almost unbelievable 
number of different printing methods, feeds and ejec- 
tions, type elements and specialty inks. What will 
automatically color band diodes or resistors at high 
speed is nothing like the right combination for im- 


LIKE YOUR OWN 


printing bakery labels . . . or stamping shoe linings 
. .. or marking vitamin capsules . . . or decorating 
children’s cowboy boots. If they’re going to doa good 
job for the user, they must each be precisely the right 
combination of machine, type, ink and method. 


When you use such a marking method, labor is at a 
minimum — inventory is simplified — identification 
of your product and your company is positive and 
lasting. Since there is no mark quite like your own, 
are you using yours to best advantage? Markem 
Machine Co., Keene 33, New Hampshire. 


EVERYTHING INDUSTRY NEEDS... FOR PROFITABLE MARKING... SINCE 1911 


MARKENI 
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Psychologist Hires the Help 


Psychologist at San Diego discount department store 


uses scientific tests to appraise job candidate’s ability and to 


find the slot where he will function most efficiently. 


When consultant John M. Martin 
was Called in last fall to pick 200 cm 
plovees for Unimart, a giant new su 
permarket and discount house in San 
Diego, he was handed a personnel psv- 
chologist’s dream job—the chance to 
hire a whole company staff according 
to the textbooks of his profession and 
prove that psvchological tests and inter 
views really work 

With virtual carte blanche on most of 
the open slots, Martin set about build 
ing a complicated jigsaw puzzle of 
personality traits and aptitudes in an 
effort to give Unimart the most stabl 
ind efficient staff possible. While his 
techniques were much like those of 
other personnel psychologists, the job 
was of large enough scope to give them 
i real trial 

Martin got into the picture when 
Ward J. Jenssen, Inc., the consulting 
firm he works for, was called in to help 
plan the store’s operation for Seymour 
Rabin, Unimart’s founder and_ presi 
dent. But after such details as loca 
tion and potential 
led, Martin staved on for the whole 
uring job. 


¢ New Twist—Actuall vhat Martin 


customers were sect 


60 Va 





was trying to accomplish was just about 
what any competent pc rsonnel manager 
ims at. The twist is that Martin had a 
free hand to applv psvchological meth- 
ods. 

lhe operatin Martin staffed is a 70, 
000 sq. ft. store open only to union 
members in that area. It sells all the 
usual supermarket products, 
food items such as clothing, jewelrv, 
ippliances, cameras, and plants. Con 
nected to it is a g 
dles auto accessories and minor repairs 

Martin didn’t start completely from 


scratch. The president, public relation 


plus non 


is station that han 


manager, and store manager were al 
readv on hand. These three—Rabin and 
his brothers-in-law Herbert Reder and 
3ernard Arenson—had put up much of 
the money for the store, and Martin 
had little to do with their jobs. But 


from there on, he pretty much ran the 


recruiting show, with some of the tech 
nical details handled bv other specialists 


from Jenssen 

¢ Blueprints—Martin first drew up an 
organization chart showing the usual 
things—how many people were needed, 
how they should be directed. ‘Vhen hx 
lrafted what he calls “‘people functions” 






that show how the emplovees relate to 
one another in the process of achieving 
a smooth operation. In the selection 


process, he concentrated on such things 


7 
IS Supervisor-emplovec 


itionships, 
and fitting a new emplovee into a job he 
could handle without getting bored 
with it 

¢ Psychological Tools—Most cmplovers 
who scanned Martin’s list would be 


looking for the same traits 


c 


tive emplove The trick is to recog- 
nize them Martin came armed with 
standardized tests to help him make a 
quick ippraisal of a candidate’s ps\ ho- 
logical make-up and its likelv effects on 
his perform n 

Ihe most extensive processing was 
done on executive and buver candidates 
Phos¢ vho p e( yreliminat nt 
VICWS W given the ymplete batt 
of tests normally used in Jenssen x 
ecutive recruiting—intelligence & 
temperament, personali ine rien 
tion stud Martin personally it 
viewed applicants whosc test It 
were promising 

Mart m was lool ng for ] 
with ibove-averag ntelligen idl 
emotion tabilit Sut 
th se with p iit | n 
had £OOK m nsat if 

The f l t 
Rabin, v troll God- 
kowitz vh had K int 

) if Ho | l 
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STEEL is a tin can, world’s most practical 
in the sparkle of your favorite soft dr 
| faster, takes less space in your coole 
favorite foods. With hundreds o 
ind paint to detergents and shavins 
ires provide strong, safe, lightweight 
for you. Tin plate for tin cans is an 


another leading product of Youngstown, a 


se 


NGSTOWN STEEL is quality tin plate. For righ 
visual inspection, Youngstown controls not ¢ 


ality, but tin plate quality itself. You 


ge you want from two modern full range Yo 


strategic Indiana Harbor. Here, Youngsto 
annealing facilities and new coil fir 


ver cost-cutting answers to your tin “pack 


plate, count on Youngstown, a growing 


Wfoungstown -_ growing force in steel e. 























Is “half-way” 
air conditioning 


hurting your profits? 











PLANT-WIDE AIR CONDITIONING 
CAN BE BOTH PRACTICAL AND 
PROFITABLE WITH THE HELP 
OF JOHNS-MANVILLE'S 

FIBER GLASS INSULATIONS 


Sure, you’re sold on air conditioni! 
for the office staff. But you’re prob- 
ably missing a bet by not puttir 
out in the shop, too 

Greater worker efficiency 
in attracting and holding good per- 
sonnel... a more healthful climate 
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for both equipment and products.... 100F to plus 3000F, there’s no « 
These are Justa few of the promises tion of the material be 
that make plant-wide air condition- available for every phase of the 


ing good business. 

One thing to watch, though, is the 
insulation . to be sure you don’t 
under-insulate—and so build in ex- 
cessive fuel bills—or over-insulate, 
and so over-spend on insulation. 

Your best assurance on both counts 
is todepend on Johns-Manville. Since 
J-M has pioneered—and produces— 
insulations for every temperature 
and service condition from minus 





Also, there is a nation-wide 1 


work of reputable J-M insulation 
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confidence. Special problems receive 
attention of J-M insulation engi- 
neers and scientists at the world’s 
largest insulation laboratory. 

For more information, simply call 
any J-M Sales Office or write: Johns- 
Manville, Box 14, New York 16, N.Y. 
In Canada: Port Credit, Ontario. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE ¥f¥j 











Handsome and Hardworking 
Plexiglas... Implex 


Flashing lights at sea shine brightly through large lenses and 
covers molded of PLEXIGLAS® acrylic plastic. The PLEXIGLAS 
parts are used in navigation lights for the U. S. Coast Guard, at 
a fraction of the cost and weight of cut glass lenses. Precision 
molding of the lens pattern gives the PLEXIGLAS lens max 
efficiency in light control, and the material resists weather, 
breakage and salt water. 


Winking lights at home are revolutionizing indoor photography COM PAN Y 


by making i r pictures wit! ashbulb: ssible, wi > 
yy m aking indoo pictures without flash vull S possi rhe with the WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
new wink-light attachment shown above. Tough IMPLEX®, the 


high impact acrylic, gives handsome appearance and rugged dur- 
ability to the housing. PLEXIGLAS is used for the lens. 


We will be glad to help you use these Rohm & Haas acrylic mold- In Canada: Rohm & Haas ¢ 
ing materials—to your advantage. Hill, Ontar 




















But the psychologist’s tests showed he would fit. 


terviews showed that he had a keen, 
analytical mind and was familiar with 
the needed procedures. Said Rabin: 
“He also is quiet and unassuming, 
altogether a favorable personality.” 

* Supervisor Tests—After hiring God- 
kowitz, Martin got down to the task of 
hiring executives and department man- 
agers. Stripped of all the psychological 
jargon, what Martin wanted was what 
every boss looks for when he hires a 
man. Martin looked for men with 
lively imaginations and the ability to 
get ideas across. Also, he wanted men 
who could make snap decisions and who 
would be good teachers. Because such 
men must deal with the public, Martin 
wanted his supervisors to have a strong 
social service drive—that would promote 
an interest in the welfare of the cus- 
tomers. 

Sometimes, in what looked like a 
complete turnabout, Martin hired a 
man whose personality seemed wrong 
for a supervisor. In one case, he picked 
a man with an inferiority complex be- 
cause Martin felt that he would be 
likely to work harder than the average 
to prove not only to his emplovers but 
also to himself that he could do a good 
job. 

In another case, Martin hired a man 
ager experienced in his job but hard to 
get along with and prone to blunders. 
lo be effective, he needed an assistant 
who was a diplomat and could “cover” 
for him. But Martin picked an assistant 
who was “passively insecure,” so he 
wouldn’t resent his sideline position. 
¢ Industry Pattern—In managing peo- 
ple, what is good for anv industry—in 
terms of psychological traits—is gener 
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ally true of the retailing field, savs Mar- 
tin. But while the psychological traits 
for managers in all industries are simi- 
lar, he feels that the rigid requirements 
are particularly difficult to meet in the 
retail field. ‘The reason for this, he savs, 
has been brought on by a stigma at- 
tached to retailing, and especially to 
the grocery business—the notion that 
if you can’t be anything else, vou can 
be a grocery clerk. 

So, besides hiring the best men avail- 

able in the field, Martin argues that he 
must get them over this psychological 
hump if he is going to get the best out 
of them. Martin insists that Unimart 
managers are on a par with successful 
managers in any industry. 
e Fitting the Pieces—After hiring the 
managers, the consultants got down to 
lower-level jobs. Jenssen savs that, in 
the search, Martin reminded him of an 
artisan of the Middle Ages piecing to- 
gether a stained-glass window. Each 
emplovee not only had to fit into his 
particular spot, but also had to be com- 
patible with the emplovees working 
around him. 

\lthough almost every job presented 
a different problem, rules of the thumb 
were applied whenever possible. Heavy 
experience was desirable, but, says Mar- 
tin, if they had to choose between over- 
all good traits with light experience 
and less desirable adjustment with heavy 
experience, they would choose the for- 
mer. Also, Martin wanted people who 
would complement rather than com- 
pete with each other. 
¢ Balance—He avoided putting together 
people who had a high need for prestige 
ind authoritv. If vou have three clerks 


working together, he says, it’s fine to 
have one who is aggressive and authori- 
tative, but the other two had better be 
more passive—or you've got trouble. 

For certain pressure jobs, Martin 
avoided people who seem easily threat- 
ened. For example, checkers were se- 
lected on the basis of tests that showed 
they would not panic if a long line 
developed at their counters. These peo- 
ple had to be pretty secure. But for 
other jobs, a little insecurity doesn’t 
hurt. Stock shelvers should have an 
aesthetic sense, but on the other hand, 
they shouldn’t be too ambitious or con- 
fident since this is likely to make them 
discontented. 

Not all of Martin’s choices worked 
out, of course. One lower-level super- 
visor had to be moved back to a clerk’s 
job when his wife objected to his work- 
ing late and the strain caused person- 
ality clashes with other emplovees. And 
two executives switched jobs when 
their superiors decided that each could 
do the other’s job better. 
¢ Sales Figures Tell—Still, Rabin says 
the whole arrangement has proved satis- 
factory. ‘Though he was criticized at the 
time by some stockholders for the ex- 
pense involved, he explained that the 
value of the testing program would 
show up later in the sales figures. 

His faith seems justified, since the 
first vear’s gross is expected to hit $12- 
million instead of an originally pro- 
jected $8-million. This means a 30% 
to 40% return after taxes on the orig 
inal investment. 

Rabin also points to the low rate of 
turnover and absenteeism at Unimart 
compared to other stores of this type. 

Controller Godkowitz says that the 
compatibility of the employees is ap- 
parent. He points to the way they set 
up an emplovees’ association and a 
credit union on their own initiative. 
A company bowling league got a 50% 
turnout. Godkowitz also says that his 
office force was trained in two weeks. 
“Ordinarily, this should take vears,” 
he adds. 
¢ Hard Facts—Rabin says he was criti 
cized by those not hired. Their reaction 
was: What can they find in their silly 
tests that’s better than vears of experi- 
ence? 

Rabin and Martin can point to the 
results. When Unimart was just ove 
six months old, Rabin announced plans 
for a second store near San Diego 
While he will promote some of the 
present Unimart staff to positions in 
the new store, he'll have the psycholo- 
gist in to recruit the rest. 

Finally, Rabin finds the tests solved 
a problem that’s common to many 
businessmen. If an acquaintance camc 
in for a job, he says, “I could send those 
I wasn't sure of through the tests. Then, 
if thev weren’t hired, it wasn’t really 
mv decision.” ND 
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jointly by ACF 


Contributing to the precision accuracy of 
America’s missile and rocketry programs, 
American Car and Foundry’s defense 
capabilities have played their part in 
the development and production of the 
Minuteman, Rascal and Snark Launch- 
ers. Offering integrated service on the 
research, engineering and manufactur- 
ing levels, American Car and Foundry’s 
facilities adapt to a wide range of require- 
ments for the Armed Forces and prime 
or subcontractors. Here is knowledge 
and experience in depth which can 


ready your defense projects for field use 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 


Division of QCF industries incorporated 
750 Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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In Management 


White-Collar Workers Get More Pay 
And Fancier Fringes in 1960 


Office workers’ salaries keep going up, and_ their 
fringe benefits keep getting fancier. 

The just-released 1960 salary survey by the National 
Office Management Assn. comes up with an average 
white-collar pay—nationwide—of $73 a week, up $3 
from the 1959 mean. Once again the percentage increase 
over the year before, nearly 4.5% this time, outshone the 
1.8% increase won by production workers in the same 
period. But the office employees are still far from match- 
ing the over-all blue-collar average of $90.91 a week. 

This year’s NOMA study, covering 4.8-million U.S. 
workers in more than 7,200 offices, shows the usual wide 
differences in pay and rates of increase between jobs and 
between cities. The average salary for tabulating ma- 
chine operators and for junior secretaries went up $5 
during the past year, while payroll clerks showed no 
increase in their mean pay. And some localities—espe- 
cially the oil cities of Beaumont, Houston, Shreveport, 
and Tulsa—show average pay for some jobs of well above 
$110, while Nashville lists its highest average pay for 
any job category at $71. 

The higher-skilled workers seem more and more in 
demand. In those job categories where NOMA differ- 
entiates between junior and senior workers, usually it 
was the seniors who got the biggest pay boosts. The 
gaps between the two grades have been widening over 
the years. For example, in 1957 there was a $16 differ- 
ence between two grades of accounting clerk; now the 
difference is $21. 

Employers are continuing to pick up more of the 
tab for group life insurance policies, pension plans, and 
hospitalization. Continuing, too, are the trends toward 
more holidays, longer vacations, and shorter work weeks. 


Thompson Named Chairman by Textron; 


Laporte Heads American Home Products 


Royal C. Little last week kept his promise to give 
up the chairmanship of ‘Textron, Inc., this vear. The 
new chairman and chief executive is Rupert C. Thomp- 
son, Jr., who had been president since 1956 

Little will continue as chairman of the executive 
committee. He also will continue to direct Textron’s 
acquisition policy, by which he has transformed the 
company from a $100-million-a-year textile company into 
a $300-million-a-vear diversified holding company in 
five vears. And Little has taken over the presidency of 
Textron Electronics, a Textron subsidiary. In this job 
he succeeds 35-year-old George W. Miller, who has 
replaced Thompson as president of the parent company. 

New president of American Home Products Corp., big 
manufacturer of drug, food, and household products, is 
William F. Laporte, who had been executive vice-presi 
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dent since May 2. He succeeds the late Walter F. 


Silbersack. 

In other executive changes last week: Donald B. Tansill, 
former chairman of M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc., be- 
came president and chief executive of $23-million-a-vear 
Firth Carpet Co. Tansill’s chairmanship of the big 
textile producer ended May 10 when 76-year-old Leon 
Lowenstein reassumed the title he had given up last 
vear to become “executive chairman” (BW—Mar.14'59, 
pl03). At Firth, Tansill succeeds Harold FE. Wadely, 
who remains chairman. Wadely gave up Firth’s presi 
dency once before, in 1957, but resumed it the next 
veat 

Carrier Corp. last week advanced four of its vice- 
presidents, Charles V. Fenn, Russell Gray, Melvin C. 
Holm, and Walter Stcitler, to the new title of executive 
vice-president. Fenn and Holm were elected directors 
under what the company described as a program of 
rotation that will let various officers have the experience 
of serving as board members for two years. Gray will 
also be president of a newly created Carrier Air, Condi 
tioning Co. Holm will serve as chairman of Carrier’s 
planning committee and assistant to Cloud Wampler, 
65-year-old chairman. Fenn, who will be assistant to the 
president, will supervise certain staff groups. Steitler 
will direct the operations of Elliott Co. and Carrier Re- 
search and Development Co. 


Latest Management Game Pits Bankers 
Against Computer’s Predigested Plan 


Management games are getting more and more spe- 
cific. The growing tendency to move from games about 
business in general to games representing particular in- 
dustries was illustrated in Pittsburgh last week when 
officers of Mellon Bank & Trust Co. took part in a 
“bank management simulation.” International Businesss 
Machines Corp., originator of the bank game, also has 
utility, insurance, and retailing industry simulations on 
the fire. 

Three Mellon Bank teams each had three members 
representing different banking operations. Each team 
started with equal assets, capital, and deposits. For 
five hours the players made decisions taking their hypo- 
thetical banks through two years’ operations quarter-by- 
quarter. 

Decisions were fed into an IBM 650 computer, which 
figured out results of team decisions, applied the results 
to each bank’s past condition, and computed current 
income. The teams, which set their own end objectives, 
were playing not against each other but against the 
economy built into the computer. 

John A. Mayer, Mellon Bank president, looks on the 
game as a valuable training device to give officers “a 
greater appreciation of the myriad and interrelated prob- 
lems of bank management.” F.G. Rodgers, IBM bank- 
ing and finance industry manager, see “the true signifi 
cance of bank management simulation” as the use of 
computers in “predictive management. . . . With the 
aid of computers, in the future, banks may be assisted 
in determining the best branch locations and in getting 
a reasonably accurate estimate of the deposit and loan 
potential from those areas selected.” 
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JOB TRAINING ON THE GO 


This Industrial Education Center in Burlington, North Carolina, is one of eighteen initiated through North 
Carolina’s unusual program for training men in new skills and techniques and for supervisory jobs in modern 
industry. Each training center is located and its curriculum established on the basis of a job-need survey. 


For industries not quickly accessible to one of these eighteen schools, training is made mobile by means of fully 
equipped classrooms in. large buses. Last year, North Carolina worked with sixty-one industries ta reduce out- 
of-area recruiting and in-plant training. 


Through this vocational program, plant managers in North Carolina find workers trained to specific needs and 
continually upgraded in their jobs. It is a new step in North Carolina’s long-standing policy—“help industry grow!” 


For information about plant location you can communicate in confidence with Governor Luther H. Hadges, Chair- 
man of The Board of Conservation and Development, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

















In Finance 


Hertz Settles Antitrust Suit, 
Agreeing to Sell Disputed Units 


Hertz Corp., the nation’s leading car rental company, 
signed a consent decree in federal court that will cut 
down, at least for this year, on its leasing activities. 
Walter L. Jacobs, Hertz president, insisted that the 
order will have only a temporary impact on earnings and 
“doesn’t in any way affect our growth in the auto and 
truck rental fields.” 

The Justice Dept. had charged Hertz with making 
acquisitions that lessened competition both in New 
York and Florida. In Florida, Hertz must sell within 
“a reasonable time” all the assets of Couture Rent-A-Car 
System, including up to 1,000 rental autos and 90 leased 
autos; in New York, Hertz has to get rid of some 900 
trucks. In addition, Hertz is barred from entering deals 
that keep other companies out of its field or from obtain- 
ing “exclusive concession agreements” with airports, 
airlines, or other transportation facilities. 

Hertz will still have about 4,000 cars in Florida and 
more than 3,000 trucks in New York. Jacobs adds that 
there is nothing to prevent the company from buying 
new trucks and cars to replace those it must sell, pro 
vided that it deals only through its own outlets. 

The company is not expected to sell all of its cars 
immediately. It will try to find fleet buyers because the 
used-car market is still soft, and will probably use the 
“reasonable time” allowance as liberally as it can. Says 
Jacobs, “It may take us six months before we find 
buvers.” 


New York City’s Large Commercial Banks 
Rush to Set Up Suburban Branches 


In homestead-land rush style, New York City’s banks 
stampeded for permission to set up branches in the fast- 
growing adjacent suburbs, which they were allowed to 
enter for the first time on July 1 (BW—Mar.26'60,p32 
Just as promptly a big suburban bank, Franklin National 
Bank of Long Island, started legal proceedings to block 
the state’s Banking Dept. from approving the expansion 
moves. Franklin contends the new law violates state and 
federal constitutions, and is invalid. 

The city’s three largest commercial banks, Chase Man- 
hattan, First National City, and Chemical Bank New 
York Trust, applied for 17 branches in Nassau and West- 
chester counties, some of them in the same areas. Twelve 
other banks and mutual savings institutions in the state 
also applied for a total of 14 branches. The state banking 
authority will decide who gets what. 

The move toward the branch method of expansion is 
interpreted partly as a sign that they are heeding State 
Banking Supt. G. Russell Clark’s warning that he will 
not look with favor on any acquisitions of a large sub 
urban bank by the bigger city banks. Moves by the 
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latter to branch out also put pressure on two other city 
banks, Bankers Trust and Manufacturers Trust, which 
are seeking stockholder approval to boost their authorized 
number of shares specifically to acquire suburban banks. 


Standard Brands Claims Control 
Of Planters, but It’s Challenged 


Standard Brands, Inc., claimed victory this week in its 
battle for control of profitable Planters Nut & Chocolate 
Co. It said it now has majority control through its 
$12-million stock deal with Planters (BW —Jun.25'60, 
p125) and its subsequent offer to Planters’ stockholders 
for shares at $105. 

However. this claim was disputed. The origina! 
$12-million block acquired from trusts established by 
Amedeo Obici, Planters’ founder, is still tied up in a 
federal court in Scranton because the management of 
Planters has refused to transfer this stock to Standard 
Brands. 

Earlier, Standard Brands’ offer was countered by one 
from another unnamed food company acting through 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York investment bankers. Three 
trustees of the Obici trusts said the new offer exceeded 
Standard Brands’ offer, and they insist they will continue 
to fight Standard Brands’ claim of control until they have 
heard all offers for the Obici stock. 


Finance Briefs 


Radio Corp. of America officially explained why it is 
calling its 34% convertible debentures. It’s to encourage 
holders to convert the debentures into stock (BW — 
Jun.25'60,p125), thus broadening its equity base to pro- 
vide more flexibility for later financing. ‘The redemption 
price is 1043. The debentures, though, may be converted 
into RCA common stock up to July 19. Each debenture 
can be converted into about two RCA ten RCA traded 
at $66 this week, so two shares would be worth $132. 


An “accounting adjustment” is given as the reason for 
the nosedive in earnings of Schenley Industries, Inc., 
during the May quarter. Schenley had a deficit of 
$457,000 for the quarter, compared to a profit of $3-mil 
lion for the comparable 1959 quarter. In its February and 
May quarters, the company has written off non-recurring 
charges of $1.42-million. A company spokesman said: 
“There has been no change in accounting practices. We 
have simply made an accounting adjustment—donce all 
the time in industry. But we are not willing to go into 
why the accounting adjustment was made.” 


Arthur Vining Davis has sold 6-million of his 6.6-imi! 
lion shares in Miami-based Riddle Airlines, Inc., to a 
group headed by Robert M. Hewitt. Hewitt, an airline 
consultant, was called in as president by Davis last fall to 
rejuvenate Riddle. Now the sale of Davis’ stock gives 
Hewitt’s group voting control. Hewitt estimates Davis 
may have lost “over $5-million in Riddle over the years,” 
but he says the airline—which will show a sizable loss in 
the vear just ended—mav operate at a slim profit in 1960. 
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The Fairchild F-27, the brightest look in the 
corporate sky, not only offers new-plane speed and 
pressurized comfort but operating economy and 
minimum maintenance as well. This distinctive, 





high-winged propjet, which can perform more jobs 
and perform them better, has been proved in 
thousands of flight hours. No other aircraft 

in its class offers more —and delivers more — 

than the designed-for-business F-27 


| FAIRCHILD [5. 2)// AL~ 


Practical first choice for Business Flying 











FAIRCHILD ENGINE & AIRPLANE CORPORATION + HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 
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Labor Suffers Double Setback 


@ A modified minimum wage bill that falls short of 
AFL-CIO goals has been passed by the House. 


@ And a flaw in the bill, which could remove 


14-million persons from coverage, may prevent final passage. 


@ Another labor goal, removal of restrictions on 


construction site picketing, is 


Last week, Congress dealt a stagger- 
ing blow to organized labor’s demands 
for revision of the federal minimum 
wage and Taft-Hartley laws. 

Only the extra Congressional session 
in August prevented a final knockout 
to both legislative goals. Even with this 
reprieve, it is doubtful that union of- 
ficials can rally enough support to resur- 
rect their campaigns. 

Those opposed to liberal legislation 
virtually killed off prospects that Con- 
gress would (1) hike and extend the 
federal minimum wage to labor’s liking 
if, indeed, such legislation passes at all, 
and (2) amend Taft-Hartley to permit 
building trades unions to picket con- 
struction programs. 


I. House Action 


Both goals have been high on AFL- 
CIO's legislative list. Until last week, 
both were given good chance of ap- 
proval. At least the prospects were 
better this session than in many pre- 
vious years. 

However, in quick succession: 

¢ A coalition of House Republi 
cans and conservative Democrats passed 
a much-modified minimum wage bill 
that would raise the pay floor to $1.15 
and extend the law’s coverage to fewer 
than 1.5-million retail workers. Neither 
increase satisfied the demands of liberal 
Democrats, backed by union officials; 
they sought a $1.25 minimum wage and 
an extension coverage to 4-million retail 
and service employees. 

¢ A combined maneuver by the 
House Rules Committee and House 
Labor Committee Chmn. Graham 
Barden blocked attempts for a House 
vote on a proposal to end the Taft- 
Hartley restriction on construction site 
picketing—a long, hard-fought goal of 
AFL-CIO’s powerful building trades 
unions. 

Even though the Senate has to act 
on both measures, probably at the Aug- 
ust session, it’s highly unlikely that it 
can advance either bill beyond the 
House action. ; 

* Faulty Bill—In fact, when the House 
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all but dead for this session. 


voted the modified minimum wage bill, 
it mav have killed its legislative 
pects \fter approval of the 
measure, 21] to 203, an apparent flaw 
was discovered in the bill that could 
remove 14-million workers cur- 
rently covered by the wage-hour law. 

If the House action is nullified, the 
prospects are slim for adoption of an- 
other minimum wage measure in the 
time remaining in the August session. 

There’s an outside chance, although 
a slim one, that both measures might 
be revived. When Congress recessed 
last week for the political conventions, 
it provided time for proponents of the 
labor-backed bills to maneuver—not 
only in Congress but also at the con- 
ventions 
e Angry Unionists—AFL-CIO union 
leaders were angered by their failure in 
Congress last week. They expect to 
have more leverage at the Democratic 
convention where the discussions will 
center on the candidate for whom 15- 
million union members will vote 

The unions will make a strong effort 
to prod Congressional leaders to come 
up in August with a strong, last-minute 
liberal legislative record for the Novem- 
ber elections. 


pros- 


entirel 


some 


ll. How It Happened 


Once again, in a pattern that followed 
that which led to the passage of the 
Landrum-Griffin reform law last session, 
House conservatives took control of 
both labor-backed bills. They did it in 
a combination of adroit political ma- 
neuvering over the Taft-Hartley picket- 
ing bill and a sheer test of strength on 
the minimum wage law. 

In both cases, the House Labor Com- 
mittee had approved measures spon- 
sored by AFL-CIO leaders, over the 
strenuous objections of employer or- 
ganizations. Neither measure got to a 
vote on the House floor. 

The conservative House Rules Com- 
mittee refused to release the construc- 
tion picketing bill to a vote. A con- 
current maneuver by House Labor 
Committee Chmn. Barden kept his 


committee, despite its liberal majority, 
from bypassing the Rules Committee in 
its last opportunity in this Congress 

Barring a complete reversal, the meas- 
ure to lift the Taft-Hartley restrictions 
on construction site picketing is dead 
for this session. 
¢ Substitute Wage Bill—When it came 
to minimum wage, the Rules Commit- 
tee again stepped in by releasing two 
bills for a House vote: A union-backed 
measure sponsored by Rep. James 
Roosevelt (D-Cal.) and a substitute of- 
fered at the last minute by Rep. Wil 
liam H. Ayres (R-Ohio) and Rep. A 
Paul Kitchin (D-N. C.). The House 
took up the latter first, and approved it 
without getting to the Roosevelt bill at 
all. 

The strength of the conservative op- 
position to the Roosevelt measure was 
evident during the debate before the 
House vote, when Roosevelt agreed to 
take a $1.15 ceiling—instead of a gradu- 
ated $1.25 minimum wage in three 
vears. But the bigger fight centered on 
extended coverage and the Roosevelt 
proposal to bring some 4-million retail 
and service employees under the law. 

By passing the Roosevelt bill, which 
would have applied the minimum wage 
to all retail and service emplovees in 
establishments grossing over $1-million 
annually, the House members voted for 
the Avres-Kitchin version that would en 
compass all emplovees of retail compa- 
nies having five or more outlets in at 
least two states. 
¢ Extensive Exemption—Before the 
House voted on the final bill, it ap- 
proved an amendment by Rep. Frank F° 
Smith (D-Miss.) designed to exempt 
certain agricultural processing plant em- 
ployees from the measure. As_ the 
amendment was written, however, it 
apparently excluded from coverage all 
persons working in cities of less than 
250,000 population, an error that later 
was uncovered by Labor Dept. special- 
ists who said this would remove 14-mil 
lion workers currently covered by the 
law. 

This mistake could, of course, be cor- 
rected in a Senate-House conference 
once the Senate passes its own mini- 
mum wage bill. The Senate version is 
expected to be much closer to labor's 
demands, including both the $1.25 
minimum and greater coverage 

However, the House Rules Com- 
mittee, which so far has had its way, can 
prevent a Senate-House conference and 
force the Senate to take the House bill 
—or nothing. With the error in the 
Ayres-Kitchin version, the former choice 
apparently would be impossible. END 
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Based upon your firm's requirements, 
special investigations will be conducted 
without obligation by Northern's de- 
velopment technicians to answer your 
location questions. A full scope of 
services is offered. 


1. PLANT SITE EVALUATIONS 
Everything from business environ- 
ment to site selection, tailored to 
meet your needs. 


2. ECONOMIC INVESTIGATIONS 
Providing dependable information in 
problem areas such as manpower, 
resources, community appraisals and 
similar location considerations. 


3. MARKET STUDIES 
Competitive situations, consumer 
characteristics, together with projec- 
tions of the market's future. 


4. FINANCING SOURCES 
An intimate knowledge about com- 
munity financing groups, as well as 
private financial institutions in this 
area. 


5. SOURCES OF SUPPLY 
Through Northern's Facilities Regis- 
ter, a unique electronic index of the 
area's production capabilities. 


To use these services and obtain current 
mailings, write Randall Klemme, vice 
president, Northern Natural Gas 
Company, Omaha, Nebraska. 


We welcome the opportunity 
to serve you confidentially 
«ee without obligation 


» 





Serving the Northern Plains 
Northern Natural Gas Company 
General Offices: Omaha, Nebraska 
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NMU Junketers Visit Russia 


But other AFL-CIO unions obey policy by staying 
away from the Soviet bloc. West Coast Longshoremen set up 
study tour for 24 rank-and-file members. 


Joseph Curran, president of the Na 
tional Maritime Union, and a delega- 
tion of NMU officials are visiting Rus 
sia for two weeks this month—despite 
in official AFL-CIO policy adopted in 
1955. This rules out visits “to an 
country which prohibits free trade 
unions, outlaws all free trade union 
activities, and penalizes workers for 
advocating free trade unionism.” It is 
aimed primarily at the U.S.S.R. 

However, few American unions were 
on visiting terms with Russians a decade 
before 1955. The NMU trip, on an 
invitation from the Sea & River Work- 
ers Union, is the first since a delegation 
from the old CIO went to Russia in 
1946. Curran was in that group 

NMU’s party has an itinerary that 
includes Soviet seaports, industrial cen 
ters, and workers’ rest areas. Premicr 
Khrushchev plans to meet with the dele- 
gation during its visit to Moscow. 
¢ Previous Meeting—Curran was one of 
a small group of U.S. union leaders, 
including Walter Reuther of the United 
Auto Workers, who met—and angrily 
debated with—Khrushchev during the 
Premicr’s visit to San Francisco last fall 

Curren asked Khrushchev _ then 
whether Soviet unions were reallv free 

to strike, for instance. Sure, Khrush 
chev replied, although “there is no need 
to strike now—the government works 
for its workers.” 

The invitation to Curran and his 
NMU aides is believed to have resulted 
from that question. Curran said he 
would have turned down an official 
bid from any Soviet government agenc\ 
but was willing to visit a Soviet work- 
ers’ organization “in a skeptical way’’— 
to see for himself how independent it is. 

Obviously mindful of AFL-CIO’s 
objections to the Russian trip, he said, 
“With the world in the condition it is 
in now, a stand-pat do-nothing attitude 
on the part of any responsible group is 
wrong,” Curran said. 

Curran is known in labor as anti- 
Communist; he was a leader first in a 
battle to curb leftwing influences in 
NMU, then in the former CIO’s purge 
of unions that hewed to a leftist line. 
His visit to Moscow differs from a trip 
made behind the Iron Curtain a vear 
ago by Harry Bridges, the leftwing head 
of the International Longshoremen’s & 
Warehousemen’s Union. 

Bridges returned with appreciative 
words about labor conditions in Soviet 
bloc countries. His views were widely, 
unpopular. 


e “Educational” Project—Neverthcless, 
ILWU shortly will send 24 rank-and-file 
members abroad—in cight three-man 
groups—to study foreign trade unions 
Other unions have sent delegations 
overseas in the past, but this is the most 
extensive “education” project under- 


taken. The delegations, visiting diffe 
ent areas will be abroad three weeks 

Bridges first broached th tudy 
plan” to the ILWU convention in 
April, 1959, after a detailed report on 
his seven-weck tour of Europe and the 
Middle East. There’s entirely too little 
understanding of foreign workers and 
their unions, he complained. ‘Vhe con- 
vention voted to send unionists abroad 

all expenses paid, up to $20 a dav, 
plus travel, and an additional $20 a day 
to offset lost wages while abroad 

lhe convention approved two assess- 
ments of 50¢ a vear on the union’s 65,- 
000 members. The levies collected in 
1959 and 1960 so far have established 
1 travel fund just topping $50,000 
¢ Limiting Proviso—The convention, 
in approving the study plan, added this 
proviso: None of the international union 
officers, board members, or staff people 
would be eligible to make the trip 
Many ILWU locals are staunchly anti- 
Communist although they support 
Bridges and others with leftist sympa 
thies on their record of economic results 
for the union. This restriction of who 
could go abroad for ILWU provided a 
checkrein on the delegations 

Each ILWU area is entitled to twice 
as many “tourists’’ as it has members 
on the union executive board 

The final selection was made from 
local union nominees by area subcom- 
mittees of the executive board. Accord- 
ing to Morris Watson, ILWU informa- 
tion officer, the criteria included union 
activity and service, and special weight 
was given to “articulate, inquiring 
people who will be able to make effec- 
tive reports to the membership.” 

The international has worked out 
three-week itineraries that include visits 
to the Philippines, Indonesia, India, 
Iraq, Turkey, Egypt, Greece, Romania, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Belgium, Denmark, 
Italy, Kenya, Ghana, Cuba, Venezuela, 
and Mexico. 

Watson said that the delegation will 
study “‘general conditions” of overseas 
labor—how trade unions work, th 
political effectiveness, and their rela 
tions with both governments and em 
ployers. 
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Caterpillar announces a new line of four-cycle diesels that sharply 


reduces physical dimensions and weight-to-horsepower ratio. Features 
of durability, fuel economy and dependability, long associated with 


Caterpillar four-cycle diesels, are still apparent. 




















D320...130 HP D330...180 HP 


(Shown as Electric Set*) (Shown as Industrial Engine’) 


NEW FROM CATERPILLAR—HIGH OUTPUT, LIGHTWEIGHT, COMPACT DIESEL ENGINES 


Since introduction of the first mobile diesel engine in 1931 Caterpillar engineers have been 
testing materials and methods to reduce diesel size and weight and at the same time develop 
more horsepower. Three products of this program are the new D320, D330 and D333. Their 


size, performance and price now offer significant and increased economic return to the user. 


Now you can get premium four-cycle performance . . . and what is very important to 


you ... at no premium in price. 


These engines and the rest of the Cat Diesel line are designed for your job or manufac- 


turers’ equipment whether it be industrial, electric power generation or marine. 


Shown below are more models. Space prevents the illustration of Caterpillar’s complete 


line running to hundreds of configurations. 


D311H POWER UNIT D337 EXCAVATOR MODEL 


Caterpillar manufactures a full line of die- 
sel and natural gas engines. Diesels range 
in horsepower up to 730; output of the 
largest electric set is 400 KW. Diesels are 
available in industrial, electric set and 
marine versions. Caterpillar also manu- 
factures the lowest cost per horsepower 
natural gas engine on the market today. 
Hundreds of thousands of Cat Diesel prede- 
cessors to the new series have set perform- 
ance and economy records, the world over. 
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D333...270 HP 


(Shown as Marine Engine’) 


GOOD SERVICE LIFE Valve rotators insure perfect valve 
seating, give extended valve life. Turbocharging helps 
keep valve temperature lower. Pistons are spray cooled from 
underneath and cylinder liners are full length, wet type for 
better heat transfer. These features and many others such as 
elliptically shaped pistons and shot peened, fatigue-resistant 


crankshafts make this series dependable performers. 


SMOOTH AND QUIET RUNNING All of these engines 
are smooth running. The four-cylinder D320 and D330 have 
built-in balancers that remove the roughness characteristic 
in four-cylinder engines. Turbocharging muffles exhaust 
noises to a point where mechanical muffling or insulation is 
not often needed. 


ECONOMICAL These engines have a precombustion cham- 


ber injection system design which is non-sensitive and lets 


D342 MARINE 









G375 NATURAL GAS 





* All available in industrial, electric set, or ma- 


rine configurations. These are maximum usable 
horsepower ratings with 85° water to aftercooler. 


the engine digest lower-cost, heavier, higher-heat-content fuel. 
Being able to burn fuel such as commonly available house- 
hold furnace oil compared to gasoline or premium diesel 
can save many thousands of dollars in fuel costs over the 
life of the engine. 


DEPENDABLE These engines can idle for extended periods, 
then accelerate to full load and speed with a clean, clear ex- 
haust. This ability to burn fuel completely over a full range 
of speed and load is the result of four-cycle design plus the 
use of a precombustion chamber injection system. It results 


also in better part load fuel economy. 


POWERFUL The specification sheet horsepower is the horse- 
power you can use. There is no need for derating with a 
Cat Diesel. In fact, you can request and get a formal horse- 


power certification with each engine you purchase. 





D397 ELECTRIC SET 
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Completed in 1959, the new Mossville, Illinois, Industrial 
Engine Plant manufactures Cat Engines on a mass-pro- 





COMES MODI 
SEL ELECTRIC 
The present diesel and natural gas engine line, the facilities 
and the manpower are all dedicated to give you the best 


diesel engine value on the market today. 
We offer this value in new engines and the constantly 
improved diesel industry standards such is the D3‘ | and 
D342. This value results from assembly line, mass-produ 
tion economies, precision manufacture, LOO%e inspection, 
, ‘ ; _ , ; excellent metallurgic: ality. modern. co i ‘s1ON, 
Partially complete, Caterpillars new Technical Center pro- ee ve allu gical qualit - compact desig 
, : i more than thirty vears of diesel experience and a constant 
vides an appropriate research atmosphere and ultra-modern : > 
ee ; . ets te ‘ intent to offer engines at an economical price inl I 
facilities. Two of these buildings are devoted to prime 
horsepower. 
power research. 


1 


Whatever your diesel or gas engine needs may be. 
can expect Cat to offer the most for a reasonable price, 
operating cost and a low final cost. 


Specify Cat and be sure of satisfaction 


CATERPILLAR 


Caterpillar and Cat are R ere 


Engine Division, Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A 


Basic in-line Diesel and Natural Gas Engines are also ma- E 


chined and assembled in this modern Peoria, Illinois, plant, BY CATERPILLAR 


completed in 1948. Another large plant (San Leandro, 





Calif.) manufactures fuel injection components. 





18¢—Or Else 


Oil union polls its locals 
on making the blanket hourly 
raise a mandatory demand 
for all of them. 


The international bargaining commit- 
tee of the Oil, Chemical & Atomic 
Workers has recommended a “manda- 
tory” 18¢-an-hour wage increase for con- 
tracts negotiated in the oil industry this 
vear. If three-fourths of all locals ap- 
prove the recommendation, settlements 
for less than 18¢ an hour will be re- 
jected by the international. 

The union’s last convention set up 
new and more potent bargaining ma- 
chinery, to tighten up on_ sharply 
criticized “loose” negotiating practices. 
Delegates authorized the establishment 
of international bargaining committees 
in each industrv in which the union has 
contracts. So far, the only committec 
set up and functioning is that in the 
oil industrv. 

This 10-member committee met in 
Denver last week after holding a scrics 
of regional conferences at which bar- 
gaining goals for 1960 were discussed 
It decided on only one “must” demand: 
a substantial 18¢ increase in pay. 
¢ Secondary Issues—The union will bar- 
gain for other things, too, including in- 
creased fringe benefits, prohibitions 
against subcontracting work, and a 
shorter work week. However, these bar- 
gaining goals will be secondary. Locals 
can bargain as thev wish on them—and 
sign contracts for whatever they can 
win. 

On wages, if 75% of the members 
of bargaining units in the oil industry 
accept the mandatory 18¢ ra‘se figure, 
in secret balloting, all locals are com- 
mitted not to settle for less. Any agree 
ment for a smaller pay hike will be 
rejected by the international. 

International officers expect the 18¢ 
raise will be supported overwhelming]\ 
in the secret poll. The last general rais¢ 
in the industry was in Januarv, 1959 
According to OCAW’s Pres. O. A. 
Knight, the cost of living has risen about 
2% since then, the equivalent of 6¢ an 
hour in oil industry wages. The other 
12¢ an hour sought in 1960 is justified, 
according to Knight, by the increased 
productivity in the industrv, 44% since 
January, 1959, as the union figures it. 
* Policy Switch—In the past, the union 
has asked for raises on a percentage 
basis. The demand in cents per hour, 
the same for everyone, is a change of 
union policy, and one that could lead 
to some grumbling. Skilled workers, 
higher paid, would like to stick to the 
percentage basis of increases, to main 
tain their wage differential. &ND 
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when your package must 


PROTECT / ENHANCE / REVEAL / SELL 


...call Kennedy 


Protective coverings for storage and 
shipment are dependable when made 
of Kennedy krinkle kraft. 





Colorful multiwall bags easily 
identify and sell stock feeds 
and fertilizers. 





Food wraps protect, describe and 
show their contents for Mrs. 
Homemaker’s critical selection. 


Zip-Lip “see through” poly bags sell soft 
goods in “factory fresh” condition. 


For paper, film and foil packaging, 
printed or plain, standard or special, 
let a KENNEDY sales engineer help you 


Ask for a free copy of 
“This is Kennedy”... 
a 16-page, well-illus- 
trated brochure that 
shows our capabilities. 
Write today 





KENNEDY CAR LINER AND BAG CO., INC. 
1000 Prospect Ave., Dept. G; Shelbyville, Indiana 
Offices in most principal cities. See the yellow pages in your phone book. 
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NATIONAL REJECTORS=- 
THE RECOGNIZED LEADER 


IN COIN HANDLING 


EQUIPMENT FOR OVER 


25 YEARS 











Our Specialty: Quality Products Backed by Service i 


Vending is a business with a fabulous future. If you are thinking 
about branching out—call the man from National. His knowledge 
and experience in coin handling can be a big help in training service 
engineers. A well trained crew in your organization — keeping 
equipment in perfect operating order — can add immeasurably to 
your success as an operator. 

Specify only National and this service, plus the industry’s most NATIONAL 
dependable coin handling equipment, team up to assure you of a REJECTORS INC. 
steady profitable operation. 





subsidic ) Inivers C ‘orporation 
CALL THE MAN FROM NATIONAL A Subsidiary of Universal Match Corpora L 





FACTORIES: ST. LOUIS, MO.— HAMBURG, GERMANY 


BRANCH OFFICES: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, DALLAS, ATLANTA, DETROIT, TORONTO, CANADA AND HAMBURG, GERMANY 
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Labor-Negro Division Widens 


Convention of NAACP sees labor snub, hits AFL-CIO 


lack of “decisive action” on Negro rights, hears blast by Negro 


leader; this could mean more 


The serious division between the 
labor and Negro movements widened 
at a convention of the National Assn. 
for the Advancement of Colored Peopl 
in St. Paul. It mav now be difficult 
to bridge. 

rhis could have deep implications 
for AFL-CIO. One of its most press- 
ing current problems—one sure to come 
up at the federation’s executive coun 
cil meeting in the Poconos next month 

is the growing disaffection of Negro 
unionists for the main body of Ameri- 
can organized labor. The founding of 
the Negro American Labor Council 
(NALC) was a sure sign of this (BW 
Apr.30’60,p1 39). 

Race troubles would be serious prob- 
lem in AFL-CIO at anv time. Thev 
could be critical now, when the federa- 
tion is under other serious strains. 
¢ Snub to NAACP-Since the merge 
in 1955, AFL-CIO’s Civil Rights Dept 
has made a firm point of being repre- 
sented at NAACP conventions—ordi- 
narily by Boris Shishkin, the depart- 
ment director. ‘This vear, nobody 
showed up to represent AFL-CIO off- 
cially. Ted Brown, assistant director of 
the department, a Negro, arrived late 
but made clear that he had come on 
his own—not as an official representative 
of the federation. 

Others in the broad labor-civil rights 
rea were absent, too, and NAACP 
spokesmen and convention delegates 
protested openly of a labor snub. An 
ipparent boycott of NAACP’s tradi 
tional labor dinner by the Twin Cities 
mions increased tension; hardly a half 

zen White unionists showed up fot 
he bi-racial dinner. 

Initially, the dinner was to be spon- 
sored by the St. Paul Trades & Labor 
\ssembly for the NAACP. But then 
Herbert Hill, labor — secretar of 
NAACP, called on the National Labor 
Relations Board to enforce the Taft 
Hartley Act against a “‘closed shop 
igainst Negroes” in the building trades 
Carl Winn, AFL-CIO regional director 
in St. Paul, quit NAACP in protest 
he local labor council dropped dinnet 
sponsorship plans 

lhe dinner was sponsored, finally, by 
the Negro American Labor Council 
an organization that also is mecting 
with disturbed antagonism in much of 
AFL-CIO. 
¢ Hill or NAACP-Somce federation 
spokesmen say that if there is a devel- 
oping coldness in AFL-CIO toward 
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trouble for AFL-CIO. 


NAACP~—and thev won’t concede there 


} 


s not directed toward Negroes 
erally or their association but toward 
Hill. White labor’s criticism frequently 

f Hill’s personal activities; he is de- 
scribed, by the mildest of critics, as 
“a troublemaker” for labor 

Last month’s NAACP convention 

idopted a resolution, at Hill’s urging, 
that said that “colored workers espe- 
ially need the protection of a vigorous 
union movement to prevent their eco- 
nomic exploitation.” Then the resolu- 
tion protested: 


e There is “great disparity be- 
tween the declared public policy of 
the national AFL-CIO against racial 
discrimination and the day-to-day real- 
itv experienced by Negro wage-carners.” 

e So far, AFL-CIO has failed to 
take “‘decisive action” on Negro rights. 

e As a result, segregated locals 
still can be found in many unions; in 
some industries, particularly in the 
building trades and other crafts, Ne- 
groes mav be barred from jobs, or be 
at a disadvantage on seniority because 
of their separation from white union- 
ists 
lhe NAACP resolution also protested 
that some leaders of certain interna- 
tional unions operating in the South 

anxious to avoid race problems—‘‘are 
permitting racist clements to gain con- 
trol over local union opcrations; in 
some instances, union shop stewards and 
business agents openly solicit funds and 
support for White Citizens’ Councils.” 
e Backing for Hill—Hill told the 
NAACP that manv Negroes in the 
South are turning away from AIL-CIO 
is a result of ‘tan acute sense of aliena- 
tion and rejection from organized labor.” 
He cited recent NLRB clections in 
Aiken, S. C., Carrollton, Ga., and At- 


lanta as three in which Negro anti 
union votes were decisive in defeating 
labor organizing efforts 

Union organizers have long recog- 


nized that Negro workers pose problems 
for them in Dixie. The international 


staff people give a different reason for 
the Negroes’ lack of support—feeling 
more insecure, they sav, the Negroes 


ire too easily influenced by employers 
inxious to keep unions out (BW—Miar. 


> pt 
Hill urged action by NAACP to en- 
force Negro civil rights inside the labor 
movement as well as generallv. The 
nvention approved his demand for a 
test before the NLRB on_ the 


closed-shop issue ‘‘as a last resort.” A 
floor effort to modify the action to avoid 
“in effect, declaring war on labor” was 
beaten overwhelmingly. 

¢ Randolph Blast—A. Philip Randolph 
president of the Sleeping Car Porters 
and founder-head of the NALC, criti 
cized AFL-ClO—and by | inference 
George Meany, its president—in an 
unusually frank speech. A “gulf of mis 
understanding” seems to be widening 
between the Negro community and th« 
labor community, Randolph com 
mented 

This will continue, he said, until “th 
liberal and labor forces of the nation 
fully comprehend the fact that |th 
surging Negro movement of today] is a 
great moral revolution.” 

“It is unfortunate that some of ou 
liberal friends, along with some of the 
leaders of labor, even yet do not com- 
prehend the nature, scope, depth, and 
challenge of this civil rights revolution 
which is surging forward in the Hous« 
of Labor,” Randolph said. 

“Thev elect to view with alarm prac 
tically anv and all criticisms of the 
AFL-CIO because of racial discrimina- 
tion.” 

In this respect, said Randolph, they 
assume to speak for Negro trade union- 
ists and Negro workers. This is an out 
growth of the “color caste system of 
our American culture” that he said has 
led to a “race habit” for the white man 
to speak for the black man. 

“But this civil rights revolution 
marks the end of this era of white 
leadership serving as the spokesman 
of Negro America,” he warned 

Randolph made clear that the NALC 
wants from the AFL-CIO more than 
“any piecemeal settlement of cases of 
discrimination by trade unions here ot 
there.” It’s after “a major, massive, sys 
tematic offensive, on the part of the 
AFL-CIO executive council and leader 
ship, against the whole concept of dis 
crimination in the labor movement,” 
he said. 

e Why the Split?—The split between 
Negro and labor, on the face of it, 
stems from a difference in emphasis 

choice in priorities. The Negro has 
only one priority—civil rights. Labor 
includes civil nghts as one of many 
issues and inevitably regards it as a 


subject for political bargaining on so 
and economic issues. 

But the split has even deeper caus 
It arises out of the Negro’s declaration 


of independence from white leadership 
and white direction in the civil right 
fight—the Negro view today is that th 
whites, in labor or in other fields, ar 
unrehable race campaigners when th 


ch'ps are down, and that onlv the Negro 
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What chemicals 

are giving you 
pumping problems? 

If high pressures and hard-to-handle 


liquids are crippling your pumps, 
ruining production control, or shoot- 


ing maintenance costs beyond ll 
reason, Aldrich can help you! For our 
specialty is solving tough pumping 
problems for the process industries. 
Aldrich Direct Flow reciprocating 
pumps range from 25 to 2500 hp, 
pressures to 50,000 psi. 

Aldrich engineers have worked out 
answers to hundreds of problems 
with abrasive, corrosive, viscous or 
highly compressible liquids. In fact, 
Aldrich can probably meet your 
need with a pump already devel- 
oped from our experience in these 
specialized areas. If not, Aldrich en- 
gineers will tackle your requirements 
—and fill them 

Specifically, typical chemicals which 
Aldrich pumps are now handling in- 
clude: anhydrous ammonia, brine, 
caustic catalysts, caustics in 50% solu- 
tion, liquid COs, diethylene glycol, 
di-propargyl ether, hydrocarbons, 
methanol, amine, naphtha, nitric 
acid, silica gel, sulfuric acid, tanning 
solutions and carbamate 

In addition to dependable, low cost 
pump performance, ou customers 
(who include the biggest, most exact- 
ing buyers in the chemical field) 
will tell you that Aldrich rates first 
with them for service. We stock parts 
for every standard pump we pro- 
duce, and give top priority to parts 
for special pumps 

If your troubles come from pumps, 
let us help you. Aldrich Pump 
Company, 10 Pine Street, Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania 


The tough pumping problems go to 
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can carry through to race victories. 
“Negro trade unionists and workers 
must bear their own cross for their 
own liberation. They must make their 
own crisis decisions bearing upon their 
life, labor, and liberty,” Randolph told 
the NAACP. 
¢ Notice of Fight—The spokesman for 
Negro labor served notice that although 
there ought not to be any fight between 
labor and the Negroes, there will be one 
—inevitably—if rights demands are 





ignored and “intolerable” ¢ 
continue 

Most leaders in AFL-CIO are con- 
fident the internal dispute won’t come 
to that; they expect a compromise. But 
within NAACP and the new NALC, 
there is now little inclination to give 
ground on any major point; encouraged 
by backing from several large industrial 
unions committed against bias (BW — 
Jun.11°60,p82), they say flatly that 
half-measures won’t be accepted 


ynditions 


Truckers, IBT Coexist Peacefully 


The split between the Teamsters and the AFL-CIO has 
had little effect within the industry, truck companies say. 


The trucking industry's relations 
with the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters “in general . have been 
good,” and the American Trucking 
Assn.’s national forum on industrial re- 
lations found nothing in the offing that 
will change this. 

The forum, in Cincinnati last week, 
appeared determined to follow a “don’t- 
rock-the-boat” policy with the Team- 
sters. There was no talk—as last Febru- 
arv—of a need for more joint bargaining 
and the establishment of a strrke in- 
surance plan to reimburse truckers 
whose union drivers walk out. 

The ATA does not engage in col- 
lective ‘bargaining, and does not intend 
to get into it. .Its role is advisory. The 
industrial relations conference in Cin- 
cinnati was devoted primarily to study- 
ing with lawvers and labor relations 
experts problems that might arise under 
changes in federal labor laws. Some 150 
representatives of .trucking companies 
also exchanged views on IBT. 
¢ Outlook in Trucking—Generally, ac- 
cording to Welby M. Frantz, president 
of the association, the conferees seemed 
to agree: 

e The industrv will continue to 
deal with the union on a regional or 
local basis; there’s little likelihood that 
either the truckers or the union will 
push national bargaining—despite IBT 
Pres. James R. Hoffa’s occasional talk 
of the union’s intention to negotiate 
national or industrvwide contracts. 

e Although there are new reme- 
dies and safeguards in federal law now, 
under the Landrum-Griffin ‘Act, the in- 
dustrv intends to continue to try to 
settle disputes with IBT “within the 
familv,” or directly with the ‘union, 
instead of using legal remedies—con 
sidered the last resort. 

¢ What has happened in the labor 
movement—the break AF L- 
CIO and the Teamsters—has had veri 
little effect within the industrv. Ac 
cording to Frantz, trucking emplovers 
feel that ‘“‘the unions 
lems are labor’s own 


between 


internal prob 
business, just as 


industry problems are ours to settle.” 
e Little Raiding—When the AFL-CIO 
ousted the Teamsters, the trucking in- 
dustry got set for trouble. It expected 
raiding by the federation and efforts to 
persuade truckers’ locals to break off 
with the Hoffa-led parent union. ‘There 
has been a little of both, but nothing 
like what was expected. Both the IBT 
and the federation have avoided all-out 
skirmishes that could have put emplov- 
ers dangerously in the middle 

“The restraint of the AFL-CIO affili- 
ates and the Teamsters in this resnect 
has ‘been remarkable—up to now,”” Wil- 
liam J. Curtin, a Washington 
Jawver, told the Cincinnati conference. 

The industrv’s biggest jurisdictional 
troubles have resulted from competition 
between locals in the loose-knit IBT. 
Generally, been easily re- 
solved through appeals to the interna- 
tional union 

In internal disputes, according to 
Curtin, ‘“‘the international has alwavs 
been willing to allow an employer to 
testify or submit briefs on his position 
in the jurisdictional dispute.”” The em- 
plover thus is given a voice in deciding 
which of two locals should have avail 
ible jobs 
¢ Ford Warning—The question of na- 


labor 


these have 


tional bargaining, of “lively but aca 
demic” interest in the industrv, brought 
Malcolm L. Denise of the Ford Motor 
Co. as a guest to the conference 


> 


Denise, vice-president in charge of labor 





relations for Ford. told the truckers that 
“summit” bargaining—in which a few 
business leaders deal with negotiators 
for a powerful union—can be dangerous 
because it tends to present a picture of 
labor and management leaders “carving 
up profits at the expense of the public.’ 

Denise expressed a belief that All 
CIO leaders encourage “big bargaining” 
because its pub 1 } t oft \ to 
the advantage of the union 

Ihe Ford official told the truckers 
that industrvwid national bargain 
ng should not ‘tended furth it 
don vav witl t th END 
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= Lagerstoun,lndiana 


The man above is in Hagerstown, Indiana, and not New York City 
as it seems. But he is testing an engine being subjected to the identi- 
cal operating conditions of a taxi engine in Times Square traffic. 


This is accomplished by HyTReSS, a comprehensive electronics 
system developed by Perfect Circle Corporation to record engine 
performance on magnetic tape...for playback on another engine, 
at another time, at another place! 


In this way, Perfect Circle engineers can test new ring designs on 
the dynamometer under exactly the same conditions they'll receive 
in use — duplicate stop and go metropolitan traffic or sustained high 
speed turnpike driving, right in the Hagerstown lab. The results pay 
off in rings that are engineered to assure dependable power and econ- 
omy under all operating conditions. 


Development testing like this is just one more good reason why 
leading engine manufacturers and mechanics depend on Perfect 
Circle—the most preferred piston rings in the world. 


PERFECT ‘fe CIRCLE 


PISTON RINGS - PRECISION CASTINGS - POWER SERVICE PRODUCTS - SPEEDOSTAT 


HAGERSTOWN, INDIANA * DON MILLS, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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The Bell helicopter you may soon buy is the most carefully built vehicle to be found .. 
ground or air. It’s extremely simple to maintain, flies longer between major overhauls 
than any helicopter in its class. Yet availability of Bell service, should you need it, is 
like money in the bank. Bell factory service is always 24 hours near. When necessary, 
one of Bell’s 32 service men will hop a plane to any point of call; moreover, wanted 
parts are shipped the day ordered. Acknowledged to be the swiftest, surest system in 
the entire industry, Bell service is one more reason why more Bells are flown world- 
wide than all other makes of helicopters combined. 


BELL is the most experienced helicopter in the sky 


Be// Helicopter Corporation, Fort Worth, Texas, Subsidiary of Bell Aircraft Corporation .. in its 25th year 
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In Labor 


Garment Maker Insures No Work Loss 


Due to New Operation Overseas 


The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
last week won a first agreement safeguarding earnings of 
U.S. employees of a company that has opened a factory 
overseas. The pact ended a four-week strike 

The ILGWU did not question the right of the com- 
pany—the Kenrose Mfg. Co.—to open a plant in Ireland, 
tu expand its operations. It struck for assurances that 
the overseas operations, with lower labor costs, would 
not reduce the amount of work available at Kenrose’s 
four plants in Virginia. 

The company contended that production in Ireland 
would not cut into that of U.S. plants. It resisted 
ILGWU’s demands as a matter of principle. Last week, 
however, it agreed to accept “certain clauses” to support 
its contention that employees in this country would not 
lose work or wages. 

The agreement sets up a complex formula for what 
the union describes as a supplementary unemployment 
benefit fund. Under it, according to ILGWU, the 
employer's contingent liability will be a maximum $30,- 
000 a vear, to be contributed to a reserve fund—jointlv 
administered—on the basis of 30¢ for every dozen gar- 
ments made in Ireland and sold in this country. Pay- 
ments from the fund will be made in Virginia if earnings 
drop as a result of the Irish production. 


Between Nixon and Sen. Kennedy, 
Hoffa Says He’d Choose Nixon 


If the Democrats nominate Sen. John F. Kennedy for 
the Presidency and the Republicans choose Vice-Pres. 
Richard M. Nixon, James R. Hoffa will call on the 
Teamsters to help elect Nixon. ‘The truckers’ union 
president said he “certainly wouldn't back Kennedy,” 
a strong favorite of most of labor (BW —Jul.2°60,p80). 

Hoffa considers Kennedy unacceptable, he says, be- 
cause of the role he took in getting labor reform legisla- 
tion through Congress last year. ‘What's only a small part 
of the reason, however. The real antagonism goes back 
to the sharp clashes between Kennedy and Hoffa during 
the Senate’s investigations into Hoffa and the Teams- 
ters. 


Survey Shows That Wages Vary Sharply 


Between Cities and Between Areas 


Wages are often discussed in terms of national aver- 
ages. Actually, there are sharp differences between areas 
and between cities. Some of these are shown in a 
survey of rates just released by the Bureau of Labor 
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Statistics, covering New York City, Chicago, Albany 
(N. Y.), Phoenix (Ariz.), and Charlotte (N. C.) 

In the white-collar field, male accounting clerks rang¢ 
in salary from $95 a week in Phoenix and $96 in New 
York to $105.50 in Chicago and a high of $110 in 


Charlotte. Women secretaries range from $54 in Albany, 
$74 in Charlotte, and $80.50 in Phoenix to $91.50 in 
New York and $93 in Chicago. 

In the professional-technical field, senior draftsmen 
receive $10] a week in Charlotte, $126.50 in Chicago, and 
$128 in New York. 

Among hourly paid workers, carpenters range from 
$1.97 in Charlotte to $2.67 in New York and $2.99 in 
Chicago; clectricians from $2.34 in Charlotte to $2.78 in 
New York and $3.09 and $3.10 in Phoenix and Chicago; 
and machinists from $2.21 in Charlotte to $2.90 in New 
York and $3.09 in Chicago. 


Individual Union Leaders, Members 
Ruled Not Liable for Strike Damages 


Officials and members of a union can’t be sued for 
damages caused by a strike—even if the walkout violates 
a no-strike clause in a labor contract. Federal Judge 
Luther M. Swygert handed down that ruling in Chicago 
last week, and the decision now appears headed for 
tests in appellate courts. 

Sinclair Refining Co. sued the Oil, Chemical & Atomic 
Workers, its Local 7-210, and 24 individual unionists for 
$12,500. The company alleged damages resulting from 
12 “wildcat” work stoppages in its East Chicago refinery 
in late 1958 and 1959. 

Judge Swygert ruled that “union members or officers 
cannot be held individually liable for acts of the union 
as, similarly, stockholders and officers of a corporation 
are not liable for corporate acts.” 


Oil Union Says Its Bonding Company 
Has Little to Pay on Mishandled Funds 


When two AFL-CIO unions merged to form the Oil, 
Chemical & Atomic Workers five vears ago, a new con 
stitution set up requirements for bonding international 
ind local officers charged with the handling of union 
funds. 

Since then, according to OCAW, close to $25-miilion 
has passed thorugh the hands of 3,000 officials. The bend- 
ing company has had to make good on only $12,000 of 
mishandled funds; of that amount, it recovered $4,000. 
OCAW Secy.-Treas. T. M. McCormick said the mis 
handled funds figured out to less than 1¢ per membei 
over five years. 

The “mishandled funds” included money involved in 
disputed rules interpretations; for instance, \lcCormick 
said, in several instances locals voted to withhold portions 
of per capita taxes due the international and the latter 
called in the bonding company to make good for a 
technical breach of the fiduciary trust of the local’s 
officers 
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In Transportation 


Celler Committee Seeks to Hold 
Port Authority Chiefs in Contempt 


The House Judiciary Committee last week voted to 
cite three officers of the Port of New York Authority for 
contempt of Congress. In so doing, the committee, 
headed by Rep. Emanuel Celler (D-N.Y.), threatened 
to precipitate a test of power between federal and state 
governments. 

The authority, whose transportation network in 
Greater New York includes Idlewild Airport (page 86), 
was created under a compact between New York and New 
Jersey, approved by Congress in 1921. 

The question now is whether Congress may scrutinize 
the internal operations of any such bistate agency. 

Celler has brought the issue to a head in an investiga- 
tion to see whether the Port Authority (1) exceeded the 
scope of the compact and (2) carried out its responsi- 
bilities. 

To help committee investigators, the authority sup- 
plied them with mountains of public records such as 
board minutes. But, under instructions from Gov. Nel- 
son A. Rockefeller of New York and Gov. Robert B. 
Meyner of New Jersey, the three officers refused to 
comply with a subpoena for internal memos, work 
sheets, and the like. This subpoena, the governors said, 
represented “a novel intrusion by the federal government 
into areas reserved by the Constitution to our respective 
states.” However, the Constitution also appears to give 
Congress jurisdiction over pacts between states. 

Before his committee voted to cite the officers for 
contempt, Celler refused to discuss the matter with the 
governors. But after the vote, he said he would talk with 
them before asking the full House to cite the men. ‘The 
three are Chmn. S. Sloan Colt, former chairman and 
president of Bankers Trust Co.; Executive Director 
Austin J. Tobin, and Secy. J. G. Carty. 


Nantucket and Martha’s Vineyard Resorts 
Again Linked toLand by Scheduled Ships 


Ships resumed runs over the July + weekend between 
the coast of Massachusetts and the vacation resort islands 
of Martha’s Vinevard and Nantucket, after a 76-day 
strike unequalled in length and bitterness. 

A compromise was finally reached between the New 
Bedford, Woods Hole, Martha’s Vineyard & Nantucket 
Steamship Authority on one side and two unions on the 
other—Federal Local 24053 of AFL-CIO and Teamsters 
Local 59. 

The settlement called for no pay raise this year but 
for 4% hikes both in 1961 and 1962, plus improvements 
in a hospitalization plan, unemployment compensation 
for workers laid off in winter, and arbitration of future 
disputes under the contract. 

Earlier, the two unions had demanded a 10‘ across 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT TRANSPORTATION ON: 


@ P. 86—Network of terminals rising at New 
York’s Idlewild discards traditional concept of 
airports. 





the-board wage boost and numerous other benefits. 

Islanders were incensed at these demands, since they 
must make up part of the authority's annual deficit. 
Last vear, it totaled $240,000. Few year-round residents 
make as much as authority emplovees, whose income 
last vear, for example, ranged from almost $13,000 for 
captain down to nearly $6,500 for head porter. 

The strike’s effect on the island economies was serious 
—but not desperate. Fishing and excursion boats formed 
a shuttle service for mail, food, and passengers, “very 
much like Dunkirk,” according to one resident, “and in 
many wavs giving us better service.” 

One authority member estimated that most cottage 
owners returned to the islands for the summer despite 
the strike. But the makeshift transportation discouraged 
40% of the usual excursionists. 


NH Pays Interest Despite Deficit 
As B&M Stretches Out Bond Issue 


New England’s two largest railroads—the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford and the Boston & Maine—rattled 
through a series of troubles this week 

I'he New Haven reported a deficit of $5.5-million for 
the first five months of 1960, compared with a $3.] 
million dip into the red in the same period a year earlier 
Despite this, it was able to pay $1.5-million in semi- 
annual interest on its first mortgage bonds, due July 1— 
something Boston and New York financial circles had 
feared it would be unable to do. The road has been 
losing money steadily since 1957. 

On another front, the New York Public Service Com- 
mission blocked the New Haven’s request for increases 
of 10% in intrastate commuter fares and 5% in other 
fares. But Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island 
approved similar fare boosts, and the Interstate Com 
merce Commission gave its O.K. to a slight hike in inter- 
state fares. Still, these increases won't go far to improve 
the lot of New Haven passengers, said Frederick J. Orner, 
operating vice-president, before an ICC investigation this 
week. The road needs $100-million to modernize its 
passenger fleet. 

Meanwhile, the Boston & Maine received approval 
to extend an issue of nearly $49-million in 4% bonds 
maturing July 1. It needed a nod from 75% of the 
bondholders to do so. The kev holder was the Common 
wealth of Massachusetts, with $1.9-million of the bonds. 
Chanks to its acceptance of the offer after “some difh- 
cultv,” B&M got approximately 79° approval 

lhe railroad will replace these 4% bonds and $902,000 
worth of +3% bonds due next April 1 with a new series 
of 6° bonds due in 1965. These will cost almost $1-mil 
lion a vear more in fixed charges, but the B&NI is 
counting on operating economies 
to take care of the difference 


ind increased revenues 
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A new line of 
office furniture 
as flexible as 
your imagination! 





The 4€ 4000 Line by ALL-‘STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. QE 


Aurora, Illinois 
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DECENTRALIZED design separates foreign trafic (buildings flanking tower) from 


domestic. The big U.S. trunks have their own terminals strung along loop of dual roads. 





The giant network of terminals 
at New York International Air 
port discards the traditional cen 
tral building concept. Instead, it 
decentralizes to manage the 
record flow of traffic 
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EASTERN AIR LINES’ new building will accommodate 5-million air passengers a year. An elaborate ramp system steers travelers to plane 








FLEETS OF TRUCKS servicing planes are costly overhead. Some airlines are plan- 
ning underground fuel hydrants and water and power installations at loading gates. 


CUSTOMS (left) checked baggage of 911,000 incoming passengers 
AK et _silast year. The building has a glass-paneled upper level for onlookers, 





It takes 22,100 people to service International's 
airlines and passengers. By 1965, the Port of 
Authority estimates that 32,000 will be needed. 














d out \ * 
CONCESSIONS are lone source of airlines’ terminal revenue. Lines built 
terminals, but Port of New York Authority owns them, charges airlines rent. 







20-MILLION GALLONS of fuel flow into a monthly average 
of 18,000 planes departing from $150-million Terminal City. 





tes. 








PAN AMERICAN’S oval building has wide overhang roof under which Clippers load. Passengers board planes direct from lounge. 


(Story starts on page 86) 


1962, it may well be a model terminal 
svstem. 

What makes it so different? Airport 
planners call it decentralization. Es- 
sentially, it means putting space be- 
tween people, airlines, planes and _air- 
port facilities, and dividing traffic into 
manageable flows. Few international 
and domestic passengers, for instance, 
will meet. Big airlines, whose volumes 
of passengers and baggage are measured 
by the millions, operate from within 
their own terminals instead of in one 
central building. High-speed taxi strips 
circling Terminal City’s 650 acres keep 
taxiing planes away from runways and 
parked planes. 

Decentralization also means discard- 
ing the classic and up to now the most 
efhcient design of airport terminals- 
the single, central building serving all 
the airlines of an airport. 
¢ Burden on Terminals—Many big city 
airport managers might welcome a de- 
centralized terminal system _ todav, 
though few would need one on the 
scale of Terminal City. Last year, U.S 
airlines carried a record 56-million pas- 
sengers, 7-million more than in 1958 
Airlines also accounted for 47% of all 
the passenger miles of common cat 
riers, leaving railroads 28%, buses 
24%. The Air Transport Assn. esti- 
mates that the airlines will pass the 
combined passenger miles of both 
buses and trains this vear. 

All this traffic is good news for the 
airlines, but it is an increasing burden 
on airport terminals. Many a big ait 
port terminal is a noisy, confusing place 
chock full of ticket counters, conces 
sions, and people. During peak traffic 
hours, there is even a hint of chaos 
Airlines, sharing space in a single build- 
ing, are squeezed together at counters 
often mobbed by passengers. Planes’ are 
delayed because there is room for just 
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so many loading gates in the immediate 
area of a single building. Where gates 
have been added, passengers have to 
walk to a plane that might be a quarter 
of a mile or more away. 

It wasn’t always this way. But in the 
days when airlines were still struggling 
for passengers and revenues, it was 
smarter to sell flying itself, and let 
ground facilities go. Terminals brought 
in no revenues—in fact they were costly 
overhead. The small returns from con- 
cessions usually went into the treasuries 
of communities, which gradually took 
over airport operations. ‘The result 
usually was the single terminal building, 
which centralizes everything—ticket 
counters, baggage handling, surface 
transport facilities, and concessions. 
The centralized building became the 
classic design. 


|. Design for Terminal City 


Laid out on a site roughly resembIl- 


ing an oval, Terminal City occupies 
about 15 of International Airport's 
5,000 acres. Four airlines—American, 
Eastern, United, and Pan American— 
already have built and moved into ter- 
minals they alone occupy. Eventually, 
Delta Air Lines will share United’s ter- 
minal. Four more airlines also are 
building or plan to build. Trans World 
Airlines expects to move into its “bird- 
in-flight’” terminal sometime in 1961. 
Northwest, Northeast, and Braniff plan 


to put up a building all three will 


share 
New York’s Port Authority—Interna- 
tional Airport’s operator, owner of all 


its buildings, and landlord of the air- 
lines—already has put up three build- 


ings, and plans to add a fourth. In De- 
cember, 1957, the Authority opened 
the $30-million International Arrivals 
Building and two 600-ft. East and West 


Wing Buildings. Health, Immigration, 
ind Customs agencies occupy much of 





the space in the Arrivals Building, 
which serves incoming international 
passengers. The wings are departure 
terminals and administration offices for 
21 foreign flag airlines. 

A final building, Union Terminal 
will be put up by the Port Authority 
where the long-outmoded but still used 
Temporary Terminal Building stands 
l'rans-Canada and National Airlines will 
be Union’s tenants. 
¢ Satellite Structures—The six termi 
nals being built by the airlines, the 
trio of International buildings, and 
Union Terminal essentially are Termi- 
nal City. Also being built or in the 
planning stage are multitude satellite 
structures and facilities. Within 
Terminal City are a $7-million central 
heating and cooling plant, a_ Port 
Authority administration and opera 
tions building, a 22-acre landscaped 
park, more that seven miles of airplane 
taxiways, parking lots, 10 miles of two 
lane roads, and an 1\l-story control 
tower. 

Outside Terminal City, but within 
the 5,000 acres of International Air 
port, a colony of service structures i 
nearly finished. Already built are th« 
$5-million International Hotel, 15 
hangars, a five-building air cargo center 
several industrial buildings, a bank, an 
“Animalport,” chapels, and _ federal, 
medical, and airline office buildings. A 
fuel farm is being expanded to stor 
14-million gal. 

e Landlord—Terminal City itself 
costing $150-million and was financed 
by the Port Authority. (Another $15 
million is being spent on the airport for 
runways and instrument flight equip 
ment.) The money was raised through 
sales of Port Authority bonds (paying 
2.8%). About a third was used by th 
Authority for its own construction 
Most of the remaining two _ thirds 
about $90-million—is being advanced 
(at 5.5%) to the airlines putting up 
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TRANS WORLD AIRLINES’ passenger terminal at Terminal City suggests a giant bird 


in flight 


exclusive terminal 


American Airlines 
terminal, for example, cost $14-million 
United’s $14.5-million 

Once the terminals are operating, the 
Port Authority takes title, becoming th« 
airlines’ landlord. In this role, the 
agency provides heat, police, fire protec 
tion, cleaning, and 
variety 


snow removal, 
of other 
also collects monthh 


household services. It 
charges that arc 

calculated to pay off the airlines’ 

struction debt in 20 vears 

The 

they 

for example, leas« 

1 year per acre 


con- 


rent for the 


Airlines 


it $3.500 


lirlines also pay 


sites occup\ American 


57> 
44 aCICs 


ll. Why Decentralization 


Che plan to construct a decentralized 
terminal system at International is onh 
1 half-dozen vears old Though the 
Port Authority knew then 
that its Temporary Terminal Building 
was obsolete, it wavered between a large 
single building and the decentralized 
svstem 


long befor« 


Ihere were reasons for the wavering 
Essentially, the job of airport planners 
is to create efficient, manageable flows 
of passengers from plane to car and 
Centralized 


passengers fan out 


I = 


from car to plan termi 


nals, from which 
ind ticket counters 
Decen- 


oby iously 


from waiting rooms 
to planes, were proven designs. 
tralization was untried, and 
more there would be a 
number of buildings to construct. Be 
sides, centralized terminals “‘steer”’ 


costly, sinc 
pas- 
sengers to concentrated groups of con 
cessions, the only terminal 
revenue. Decentralizing would mean, it 
thought, that there would have to 
be several restaurants instead of 
two, but no relative increase in 


source of 


was 
just 
one OT 
trade 
Three things 


happened in 1954 that 
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Its four interacting vaults form a huge umbrella over all passenger areas. 


nade the Port Authority 
mind 

Airlines were posting remarkable 
trafic gains, and every estimate pro- 
jected even more to come. In New 
York, the number of using 
the region’s threc lirports 
had been growing at a rate of 1-million 


change its 


passengers 


Comm cTCl i] 


from 6.5-million in 1952 to 8.¢ 
1954. At the Interna 
tional’s share was onl 4-million, but 
two vears of sharp trafhe mses had 
that earlier 
off the mark, and they were revised up 
W ird 

4 1953 
5.4-million 


changed to 


i VCal 


million in time, 


shown forecasts were 


Way 


forecast, for 
passengers by 
that number bv 1960 
Actually, this estimate was far off the 
mark, too. Last vear. 
sengers got on and off planes at 
national. The 
12-million.) 
Complicating the problem of how to 
cope with such sharply rising numbers 
International’s two kinds 


example, of 


1965 was 


7-million pas- 
Inter 


current 1965 estimate 


wert of pas 
domestic ind international 
Fach requires different services—for ex 
imple, a Customs check for arriving in 
ternational travelers. Mingling the 
was something the Port Authority—and 
the airlines 1 


sengers 


two 


wanted to avoid 

Che airlines began ordering jet air- 
craft that were much bigger than any 
piston-engine plane, thus required large 
parking space alongside the loading cot 
ridors that are fixtures at most central 
ized terminals Automatically this 
would mean longer walks for passengers 
from a central building to a plane. This 
possibilitv, though, clashed with the 
1,250-ft. limit the Port Authorit 
on the distance between waiting room 
and plane 

At least three major carriers spoke 
out to the Port Authority for terminals 
of their own. The airlines realized that 


puts 


] 


¢ Competitive Weapons—| 

much more to tl leman t 
rate terminals, | \ n 
beginning t rd th Id notion 
that ten 
thev had to ] vith nstead, in t 
ifAlu n th ’ , th nking f 
terminals as anoth npetiti 

weapon 


new 
compet m pl nce <¢ n t 


charge 
alw ivs competed vith : 


the same f 4} 


transports a1 ll 
speed nd fort. Ss 
was S¢ m t that transatlant 
carriers got im n arguments when 
one in 
ther SCT | T CTC! ( the pit h | 
reclining 


ried the threat of ibmerging th len 
tities of t 
ground, for examp the big 
disliked being ned sp t ticket 
counters that p1 nted | r Ca 
such r n equa 
e Better Facilities—\With xclusi' 
terminals in the |} port of New York 
the big U I I] 
petitiy hid that will be hard t block 
One 
of air 
ind shabbiness of man rport idl 
their termin 

Besides eliminating much f thi 
with such t t 
countcrs 
gage hand] ng ten t} irl | ( 
idded touch f their own At most 
of the six excl termin th 
building, passeng 1 get on an tt 
planes witl ' cposure to th 
weather Che terminal t 
the long ! val t | 
gates R 


sometim posh t pn 


ill. Overhead Interference 


lh netrnction of ' 

minal syst nternat 1 Au 

has one touch of iro lor ve 

lemporarv Terminal B 1g 

obvious bottlenecl Now that | 

national is fast ap] hing th \ 

when it will le t witl 

expe ted wd f isseng t 1] 
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new 
National 

Service 

will sell our 
best prospects 
... Make 

our national 
advertising work 
harder locally. 


TELL ME MORE % 





@eeeeseeesoeesosoooeseeoeseeeeeeeesese® 


Acct. Exec.: More? Well, it’s an all-new 
service! Cuts the red tape out of buying 
Yellow Pages advertising. 


Adv. Mgr.: How? 


Acct. Exec.: Now we can buy any combina- 
tion of over 4,000 Yellow Pages directories 
all over the country to match our markets 
— with just one contract. 


Adv. Mgr.: But we have individual problems 
in our various markets! 


Acct. Exec.: That’s another Yellow Pages 
plus. We can vary our space sizes, and vary 
our message to meet the competitive needs 
of our various markets. 


Adv. Mgr. : What was that about reaching 
our best prospects? 


Acct. Exec.: The Yellow Pages does just 
that. People turn to it when they’re ready 









to buy. That’s what the Yellow Pages rep 
called them — our “Ready-to-Buys!” 


Adv. Migr.: And we can really sell them in 
the Yellow Pages? 

Acct. Exec.: Right! New NYPS lets us put 
selling ads in local Yellow Pages directories 
... ads that tie in and work hard with our 
national campaign. 

Adv. Mg I.< Sounds good. Why not draw up 
a proposal on NYPS for us? 


Acct. Exec.: I just “happen” to have it right 
here with me! 
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product 
costs 
getting 

out of hand ? 


look at... 


NEW EXPANDED SERVICES and PRODUCTS: 
Upson works near-miracles with Fibre- 
board Fabrication replacing more costly 
metal, wood, and plastic materials. 
Upson saws, cuts, slits, die-cuts, 
punches, and drills accurate finished 
panel parts for hundreds of manu- 
facturers. 

A wide variety of special new 
grades, thicknesses, surface textures, 
and COATINGS impart miraculous 
new qualities to Fibreboard, including 
waterproofing, fire retardence, and 
surface hardening. 

Our expanded service increases 
quality, helps you cut costs, eliminates 
need for large inventory, and helps 
you avoid price fluctuations. Upson 
is headquarters for Fibreboard Fabri- 
cation. Our technical staff will gladly 
consult with you on your requirements. 
Phone, write, or wire. 


an importont booklet 
on 1000 ways 


to cut costs : _-—— 





THE UPSON COMPANY [3 
660 Upson Point, Lockport,N.Y. U0") 


Please send me the FREE explanatory booklet 
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the New York crowded ait 
space. 

Phough Terminal City will have 140 
loading gates that theoretically will en- 
able it to handle 280 movements an 
hour (one plane can account for two 
movements by landing and taking off 
it will be years, if ever, before full gat« 
capacity can be used day in and da 
out 


New York’s air traffic is so dense that 


region s 


precise controls over it are needed 
They become a dire necessity when 
weather and visibility are bad. Thus, 


one of the basic controls is the air space 
acceptance rate—the maximum number 
of movements that can be handled 
under instrument flight conditions 
Today, this rate is 150 movements an 
hour. 

International is becoming well 
equipped for instrument control and 
is now rated at 70 movements, though 
under ideal conditions many morc 
planes than this can land and take off. 
Eventually, when more sophisticated 
equipment provides even more precis¢ 
controls, International’s rate will be- 
come 100. But even 100 movements an 
hour are far below the 280 Terminal 
City’s gates will be capable of handling 
¢ More Handicaps—Another problem 
is that more of New York’s five major 
airports are mor¢ 


than 35 air miles 


apart Three of them—Newark, La 
Guardia, and International—are chiefly 
airline bases. Another, New Jersev’s 


Teterboro—used by many private aii 
craft—had 225,000 landings and _ tak 
offs last vear. The fifth is Brooklyn’s 
Flovd Bennett Field, an active military 
base 

Besides _ the problem — of 
density, planes go and come in every 
direction, and land or take off from any 


oby 1oOUus 


one of the five airports. Some early 
solutions have been common “‘stacking”’ 
or common approach paths. Brook 


lyn’s Floyd Bennett, for example, is so 
close to International that ground con 
trollers assign incoming planes to the 
stack. The approach paths of 
Ieterboro and Newark conflict, so 
planes heading into Teterboro on in 
struments use the same instrument path 
as planes heading for Newark. 

l'o diminish the collision threat of 
criss-crossing, planes taking off or land- 
ing at Newark, International, and La 
Guardia are required to follow parallel 
headings in the air for miles. In effect, 
the rule creates separate and_ parallel 
air corridors for each airport 
¢ Delay Factors—Such controls as an 
acceptance rate, common stacking, and 
parallel air corridors avoid midair col- 
lision, but thev also contribute to delay 
lhough airport planners, pilots, and air 
line executives disagree sharply over 
wavs of speeding up the number of 
plane movements at airports, they all 
agree it should be done. 


Samc 


One generally accepted solution 1s 
more ground control. Eventually, th 
might even mean landings controlled 
completely by instruments 

But this is dream stuff. Most dev 
ments—including instrument mnt 
equipment and airport faciliti 
as runwavs and taxi strips—are aim 
at giving the pilot and controller mo 


information 
International know that its high-sp 
exit runwavs are d 


Thus, pilots coming into 


igned to get a plan 
off a main runway at 60 mph. Runway 
lights installed flush with the ground 
tell an incoming pilot his position in 
relation to the ind outline the 
runway precisely \ 


string of lights 
also shows him the 


runwa\ 
exact center of th« 
runway 

Electronic equipment being installed 
at International 
and visibility at the approach end of a 
runway and automatically transmits the 
information to the control tower. Pat 
allel runways permit landings and take 
offs at the same time. One of the run 
ways is equipped for instrument land 
ings at cither end 
e Hot Issue—None of this, say critics 
of International, is enough The An 
Line Pilots Assn, (ALPA), for example 
savs that International’s 70-movement 
acceptance rate is no better than Chi 
cago’s far busier Midway Airport. Th 
Port Authority but it is at this 
point that disputes begin 


measures the ceiling 


I@TCeS 


One proposal—rejected by the 


Authoritv—is to build more runways a 


International Ihe Authority savs this 
would clog ip th lrspact wer th 
airport even more, and that Interna 
tional is blocked physically by th 
buildup of communities surrounding it 
At the same time, it ilmost tain 
these communities would trv to stop 
construction of mot! runw Sine 
thev would increase jet operations, thus 
create objectionable noise 

Ihe hottest dispute is o the Port 
Authoritv’s own solution to the ai 
congestion problem It would build 
nother uirport 30 miles west of New 
York Citv in New Jersev’s Morris 
Count When the proposal was mad 
last December, it ran head on into 
opposition from New Jersev’s popula 
tion, its legislature, and Gov. Robert 
Mevner 

The Port Authority argues that the 


new airport would be equipped with the 
most sophisticated equipment ind facil 
ities so far I 
70 movements to the acceptance 
more when fving 
good. Situated on the 


eter of New Yorl 


k’s ring of airports, th 


] } ] 
Thus it could 1dd it Icast 


many 


uirport would be the termination point 
for flights from the west This would 


eliminate cross-overs, at the same time 
make room for the rising number of 
planes trving to find landing room in 
what are now close quarters. END 
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In Research 


GE Scientists to Study Arctic Life 


In Preparation for Nuclear Bomb Test 


For the second consecutive summer, scientists from 
General Electric’s research facilities at Hanford, Wash., 
will head toward Alaska for a summer of ficld research 
within the Arctic Circle. ‘This year their job will be to 
compile as complete information as possible on plant, 
animal, fish, and bird life, and its relationship to man’s 
livelihood. They will make their studies in the Alaskan 
area surrounding the mouth of the Ogotoruk Creek, 
which flows into the Chukchi Sea. 

The information gathered will be used by the Atomic 
Energy Commission, which is proposing to blast out a 
ship harbor in this area, using nuclear bombs as deto- 
nating devices. 

Che experimental project, which is tentatively sched 
uled for the summer of 1962, would need to use only 
five underwater explosions to clear a harbor 750 ft. by 
2,000 ft. This would provide a 1,500-ft. turning basin. 

After the bombs have been exploded, however, it will 
be necessary to determine when radiation is at a level 
safe enough to permit ships to enter the harbor. 

That’s where the GE study comes in. Hanford scien- 
tists will try to establish what radioisotopes are present 
naturally in the area. Before the research program began 
in 1959, virtually nothing was known about the bio- 
logical structure of the Arctic coast. 

Atom bomb specialists figure that not more than 10% 
of any radiation caused by the harbor detonations will 
escape into the air because the bombs will be buried 
carefully before they are exploded. But the AEC isn't 
taking any chances. The GE surveys will be the most 
comprehensive to be made on site before a nuclear test. 


Substances in Liquid Mixture 
Quickly Separated by New Method 


Dr. Alexander Kolin, a biophysicist at the University 
of California in Los Angeles, has developed what looks 
like a quick and easy method of separating substances in 
1 liquid mixture. By providing a handy means of analyz- 
ing traces of dissolved or suspended materials in body 
fluids, such as blood, the new system holds out promise 
of advancing the study and diagnosis of human diseases. 

So far only a pilot apparatus for continuous separations 
has been built and is in operation. But the American 
Cancer Society, which announced the development, and 
the Office of Naval Research, which provided the main 
support, are optimistic about the possibility of building 
large-scale commercial models soon. 

Kolin’s separation system depends upon a radical modi- 
fication of the process known as electrophoresis. Electro- 
phoresis, conventionally, is a process whereby a substance 
is placed in an electrical field, and its charged compo- 
nents are clocked as they move toward a positive or a 
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negative pole. Since all components move at a charac- 
teristic speed, they can be identified in this way. Kolin, 
however, adds to electrophoresis the presence of a mag- 
netic field. This is what makes his separation, in a 
liquid column, possible. 

In the pilot unit, separations have been made in less 
than a second’s time in some cases. Dves, for example, 
are dispersed into a series of sharp, thin streaks—each 
streak representing a highly purified component of the 
original mixture. 

In the case of body fluids, not only foreign particles, 
but cells and cell fragments have been separated and 
identified. Kolin and the American Cancer Society 
expect that abnormal cells, abnormal blood proteins or 
cell nucleic acids also can be separated out and identified. 
This would be a significant development toward early 
diagnosis of many diseases, including cancer. 


Big Solar Telescope to Be Built 
On Kitt Peak in Arizona 


Construction of the world’s largest solar telescope is 
scheduled to start at the Kitt Peak National Observatory, 
southwest of Tucson, Ariz., before the end of the sum- 
mer. When completed in 1962, according to Dr. Alan T. 
Waterman, director of the National Science Founda- 
tion, the telescope will give solar researchers their 
best look at the sun. Using it, they should be able to 
uncover important new information about sunspots and 
solar flares—phenomena that materially affect radio and 
other forms of communication on earth 

Solar images as large as 34 in. in diameter will be 
formed by the Kitt Peak telescope The instrument 
will have a focal length of 300 ft., and will be made up 
of three large reflecting surfaces combined in a system 
requiring a supporting structure about the size of a 
10-storv office building. The National Science Founda- 
tion, which has supported plans for the giant telescope 
since their inception, has granted $4-million to the 
project already. 

Kitt Peak is located on the Papago Indian reservation, 


and has an elevation of 6,875 ft 


Research Briefs 


The Atomic Energy Commission has invited proposals 
to provide a packaged nuclear power plant for MeMurdo 
Sound in Antarctica. Specifications call for a 1,500-kw. 
reactor of the pressurized or boiling water type, to be 
ready for shipment by November, 196] 


Ihe Army will soon have available a portable radar 
system, able to look 25-miles behind enemy lines and 
provide plots of battle information on designs 
originated by the University of Michigan’s Willow Run 
Laboratories, the system weighs 600 Ib., costs $9-million 
to develop. 


A camera so small that it can be swallowed, yet con- 
taining its own light source, has been developed in Japan 
for photographing stomach ulcers, cancers, et 
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Pity PETROLEUM 
|REPORT 


FAST, ACCURATE, COMPLETE NEWS 
FOR OILMEN EVERYWHERE 


When McGraw-Hill studies indicated that an industry-wide newsmagazine was needed 
in the petroleum field, PETROLEUM WEEK was created to fill that need. 

In both format and content, PETROLEUM WEEK is designed for busy, decision- 
making operating managers in all segments of the petroleum business. By providing 
these men with industry-wide information in a fast-reading newsmagazine, PETROLEUM 
WEEK has grown rapidly in every area—circulation, advertising, and reader accept- 
ance. Because it is providing essential, timely communication for the petroleum indus- 

. try, PETROLEUM WEEK is seen on the desks of more responsible oilmen than any 
odie other publication. 
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OILS LARGEST PAID CIRCULATION 


In just five years, PETROLEUM WEEK'’s circulation has grown to more than 47,000, 
the highest in the industry. PETROLEUM WEEK now has readership in depth among 
the men who make decisions on buying, selling, drilling, building, producing and 
processing in the petroleum industry. This business is big business, and it takes a 
magazine with industry-wide editorial coverage to provide advertisers with the circu- 
lation they require. Designed and edited for busy decision-makers in all segments of 
the industry, PETROLEUM WEEK reaches more of these operating managers than 
any other publication. 
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MORE ADVERTISERS EACH YEAR 


Advertisers have recognized that the readable, newsmagazine format of PETROLEUM 
WEEK provides the kind of setting in which their messages are best seen and read. 
As a result, PETROLEUM WEEK has added advertising pages every year for the past 
five years. Even the recession period of 1957-1958 was a time of growth for 
PETROLEUM WEEK. The list of new advertisers in PETROLEUM WEEK has continued 
to grow as well. Those who sell goods and services to the oil industry recognize 
PETROLEUM WEEK as the magazine with a difference. That difference is its broad 


acceptance by decision-making oilmen as an easy-to-read accurate source for news, 
developments and trends. 
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INDUSTRY-WIDE EDITORIAL COVERAGE 


An average of more than $5,000,000,000 has been spent each year since 1955 for 
expansion and modernization in the petroleum industry. The men who decide when 
and where to spend these huge appropriations are aware that economic or techno- 
logical developments in any one part of the industry could have immediate and far- 
reaching effects on all the rest. PETROLEUM WEEK’s fast, accurate, complete news 
coverage keeps these men informed on what’s happening throughout the industry— 
at home and abroad. 
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In Business Abroad 


Mead Corp., Eli Lilly, Raytheon 
Establish Subsidiaries Abroad 


Still ripening, foreign markets are drawing in more 
U.S. investment. Recent developments: 

¢ For the first time in its 114-vear history, Mead 
Corp.—major paper and paperboard company—has estab- 
lished a foreign subsidiary, Mead S. A., in Zurich. ‘The 
Zurich company will sell Mead products, arrange licens- 
ing agreements, and “explore possibilities” for manufac- 
turing overseas. 

e Pittsburgh’s H. K. Porter Co., Inc., has bought 
out a french producer of steel and railway cars, Acieries & 
\teliers de Construction de Marpent, whose annual sales 
are said to run about $10-million. Porter produces steel, 
refractories, special alloys, and a range of other products. 

¢ Kh Lilly, the pharmaceutical company, has set 
up a West German subsidiary in Frankfurt to engage in 
packaging and later in manufacturing. A company officer 
said 25 foreign pharmaccutical manufacturers “are con 
sidering entering” the German market this vear. 

¢ With a $3-million investment, Raytheon has taken 
40% interest in a new Italian company, Selenia, which 
will produce military and commercial electronic equip- 
ment. ‘This is Raytheon’s second industrial venture in 
Italy. 


Another development was Admiral’s 10th overseas li- 
censing agreement, with Collier & Beals, Ltd., of New 
Zealand. The Wellington company will manufacture 
and sell Admiral television receivers in the Dominion 
market. 

7 e 


Hoover’s Attempt to Lay Off Workers 
In Britain Raises Storm of Protest 


In Britain, “to Hoover your rugs” is standard house- 
wife jargon for sweeping up with a vacuum cleaner. 

For the past few weeks, Hoover, Ltd.—the very suc- 
cessful offshoot of its U.S. namesake—was busy “Hoover- 
ing” the dust it had stirred by announcing plans to lay 
off 840 workers, about 10% of its work force. 

Hoover’s initial decision came as a shock to the stock 
market, the public, and especially the trade unions. 
In April, when the government put mild restrictions on 
installment buving, evervone seemed to favor a brake on 
Britain's consumer spending boom. What no one quite 
realized—until Hoover's announcement—was that the 
boom may not have been as buoyant as statistics indi- 
cated. 

Bigger in sales than its U.S. parent, which holds more 
than 67% control, Hoover dominates the British market 
for vacuum cleaners and washing machines. It felt the 
slight credit squeeze quickly, it says. Besides, imported 
appliances have made a substantial dent in the home 
market. 

In the past few weeks, Hoover has backed away from 
its decision on layoffs—under pressure from 2,500 work- 
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ers who went on strike to protest. Instead, the company 
has put some workers on short-time hours. It also has 
watched happily while more than 40 workers have taken 
jobs with other appliance makers, in response to better 
offers. 

But, after the added squeeze from the bank rate hike 
from 5°@ to 6%, Hoover sees no way out except layoffs. 
When the tempest calms down and after the August 
holidays, some 720 workers probably will get dismissal 
notices 

~ . e 


Marginal Price Selling by Americans 
In Foreign Markets Scored by Briton 


\merican selling practices in overseas markets have 
come in for some heavy criticism by the chairman of 
Britain's giant Imperial Chemical Industries, $. P. Cham- 
bers. 

The gist of his complaint: U.S. companies, particularly 
in highly capitalized industries such as chemicals, are 
sclling abroad at marginal prices in order to keep plants 
at full capacity. Chambers avoided the term “dumping” 
but made it clear that he had this in mind. 

Limiting his comments to the third markets, he said 
American marginal selling in, say, South Africa, can have 
scrious effects on British companies, which—because 
exports represent such a high percentage of production— 
must sell abroad at or near full price. 

Commenting on Chambers’ charges, spokesmen for 
U.S. chemical companies conceded that some spot sales 
may have been made abroad by some operators at low 
prices but that price cutting was not the policy of any 
major U.S. company seriously interested in foreign 
markets. 

. e * 


World Bank Grants Loans to Peru, 


Honduras for Power Facilities 


Peru and Honduras have been loaned a total of $32.8- 
million by the World Bank for electric power develop- 
ment. 

Peru’s loan—$24-million—will finance new power facili- 
ties that will increase by 70% the power now available 
in Lima. 

\ loan of $8.8-million to Honduras will help finance a 
27,000-kw. project, which will give the Central American 
republic its first centralized power system. 


Trade Show of Scientific Instruments 


Pays Off for British in Moscow 


An exhibit in Moscow by members of Britain’s Scien- 
tific Instrument Mfg. Assn. has paid off with on-spot 
sales of $600,000 and indications of more to come. 

Participating in the 12-day exhibit, which closed last 
week, were +] member companies, most of them old 
hands at trading with the Soviets. One of the biggest 
sales was made by Elliott Bros. Ltd.: a $103,000 digital 


computer. 
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A Indias Double Lure For the U.S. 


For Washington, it’s a potential bulwark against 
Communism in Asia. For the American businessman, it’s an 
immense future market. But both will need to pour in capital. 


India and its usually hungry, always 
packed-in 410-million people (picture, 
left) are rousing a more intense interest 
in both the government and the busi- 
nessmen of the U.S. 

To the U.S. government, India is a 
major factor, perhaps the decisive one, 
in the struggle between the West and 
the Communist bloc for control of 
Asia. Its importance, vast in its own 
right, also weighs heavily with other 
uncommitted nations. 

For the businessman, India is an im- 
mense potential for investment, a poten- 
tial that he is now cautiously examining 
India is still one of the poorest of na- 
tions, but it is forcing itself through 
metamorphosis that in the next decade 
may bring the beginnings of real eco- 
nomic strength. 

Next vear, India starts the third of 
its five-vear plans—by far the most am 
bitious. The first two, begun in 195] 
and 1956, sought to draw the ground 
plans for industrialization and to make 
a modest start on building it. The third 
plan, officially announced this week, 
calls for investment of $23-billion and 
is aimed at real diversified industrializa- 
tion, plus a step-up in agricultural pro- 
duction. All in all, it seeks to jack up 
national income by an annual 5%-6% 
create 10-billion jobs, and 
chronic food shortage. 

If the third plan is successful, India 
will probably have made the jump from 
an underdeveloped economy dependent 
on foreign help toward a self-generating 
economy that can produce its own ma 
chines, consumer goods, and jobs. If 
the plan fails, India might turn to the 
path followed by Communist China, 
raising its economic strength by “‘forced 
draft” development at the expense of 
human life and rights. 


end_ the 


l. The Political Side 


Politically, U.S. interest in India is 
at its peak, though it remains essentially 
defensive. If India’s huge population 
were lost to Communist domination, it 
would be an enormous psychological 
defeat for the West; anti-Communists 
throughout the uncommitted world 
would be weakened. 

Officially, India stands neutral be 
tween West and East. But New Delhi 
has been leaning markedly toward the 
West ever since the Chinese Com 


RAGGED, HUNGRY throngs of India seek 
aid to reach a brighter future. 
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munists began their encroachments on 
the northern borders. The West, of 
course, is trving to encourage this lean- 
ing. 

The U.S. part of this pushing has 
taken various forms, with far and away 
the biggest effort going into economic 
aid. Washington reasons that a fledg- 
ling democratic government, such as 
India’s, has a natural affinitv for the 
Western democracies in the power 
struggle. But democratic government 
depends for survival largely on economic 
stability and growth. For India, piti- 
fully short of capital, economic progress 
can come only with outside help 
¢ Grain Program—In the fiscal vear just 
ended, U.S. economic aid to India 
topped $200-million—up from the aver- 

r¢ $100-million-$150-million of earlier 
ist week, the Development Loan 
innounced 


Cal | 
lund 


pow 


new loans for 
plants and roads. For the new 
fiscal vear, DLF is talking in terms of 
$350-million—half its entire budget. 
Quite apart from all this is the $1.3- 
billion, four-vear program of grain ship- 
ments promised by Washington (BW- 
Mav7’60,p132) and the planned $280- 
million U.S. participation in the India- 
Pakistan irrigation and power project for 
the Indus River 

Othe Western nations—especially 
Britain and West Germanv—have been 
chipping in on a smaller scale 

Meanwhile, the opposition has not 
been idle. Soviet Russia has contributed 
about $350-million and has promised 
twice as much again for the third five- 


seven 


vear plan 

The flow of governmental capital 
from the West will probably increase. 
India hopes for $6.6-billion in foreign 
assistance to meet the needs of the 
third plan, with about half of it coming 
from the U.S. Part of this has already 
been allotted under the grain agreement. 


ll. A Role for Business 


The third five-year plan, as it now 
stands, calls for mvestment of $14.7- 
billion by the Indian government and 
$8.4-billion by private capital, domestic 
and foreign. This is where the U.S. 
businessman comes in. 

lor some time, a modest amount of 
U.S. investment capital has been mov- 
ing into India. At the end of last vear, 
it had reached an estimated $125-mil- 
lion-plus, half of it in petroleum ex 
ploration, refining, and distribution. 
Over-all, private foreign investment in 


India is about $1.2-billion, predomi- 
nantly British. 

This year, U.S. investment may in- 
crease enough to push the total to $200- 
million, with an ever-growing number 
of businessmen exploring the possibili- 
ties. 
¢ Variety of Plants—In the next year or 
so, U.S. companies will probably set up 
plants for making chemicals and fer- 
tilizers, paper and pulp, automobiles and 
parts, electrical equipment, cement, and 
machine tools, and for fabricating met- 
als and wood. Some of these will be 
large and well known companies, but 
others—especially in light industry—will 
be small to medium sized. 

Nearly all of these investments will 
be joint ventures and most will have 
49% or less U.S. capital participation 
Accepting this legal limit is hard for 
some U.S. companies; they get around 
it by writing clauses into the partner- 
ship agreements giving them what they 
consider satisfactory managerial contro] 

One U.S. industrialist, Edgar Kaiser, 
president of Kaiser Industries, considers 
joint ventures, even on a minority basis, 
“the best insurance you can get against 
nationalization of your investment in a 
foreign operation.” 

Because pkans of so many U.S. com- 
panies are very much in the exploratory 
stage, with negotiations going on with 
prospective Indian partners and the In- 
dian government, American business- 
men are skittish about revealing the 
status of their projects. BUSINESS WEEK 
reporters, checking reports of pending 
arrangements between U.S. and Indian 
companies, had a number of 
slammed in their faces with a “no com- 
ment.” But enough examples leaked 
through to give an idea of what's 
coming: 

Koppers Co. is negotiating with In 
dian industrialist G. D. Birla to set up 
a $50-million fertilizer plant with an 
annual capacity of 70,000 to 80,000 
tons. A number of other chemical com- 
panies have sent survey teams to India, 
cnough to make one executive com- 
plain, “Our people kept stumbling over 
the survey missions of other chemical 
companies. It was almost 
sing. 

Standard-Vacuum Oil Co., which has 
been in India for 60 years, has applied 
to the Indian government for a license 
to set up a petrochemical plant. The 
exact size of the plant is still being 
worked out but will be between 20,000 
and 40,000 tons annual capacity, cost 
ing $30-million to $60-million. 

Rockwell Mfg. Co. is strongly con 
sidering building a power tool plant in 
India, as is Hobart Bros. Co., of Troy, 
Ohio. Hobart is talking with the Indian 
company, Power Tools, about setting 
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A timely report on the 


TAX-EXEMPT 
BOND MARKET 


at mid-year 1960 





Take-home income from an 
investment in bonds that are 
exempt from federal income 
taxes is greater today than it has 
been in many a year. Yields 
which are still relatively high, 
together with the traditional 
safety of securities issued by 
States, municipalities, public 
authorities, commissions and 
similar bodies, make them espe- 
cially attractive now. Individuals 
not only in the upper but in the 
middle federal income tax brack- 
ets, as well as institutional and 
corporate investors, can benefit 
from their purchase. 

Our Mid-Year Survey of the 
Tax-Exempt Bond Market pro- 
vides important background in- 
formation, discusses supply and 
demand, volume and yields, and 
interprets the trend and outlook 
for the tax-exempt market. 

Send without cost or obliga- 
tion for this helpful survey now. 
You will also receive our tax 
chart to help you determine 
quickly the value of federal tax 
exemption in your income brack- 
et. See at a glance what taxable 
income is neces- 


sary to equal the 
. fy inten 
tax-exempt in- Mid Year Surrey 
. of 
come now obtain- /%7, 
a Exempt Bond 


able. 
Ask for Dee 
folder BJ-70 9 L_ 


i Varker 





HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 





123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 


35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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INDIAN WORKERS learn the skill of running a steel mill built by West Germans. 
\ pool of trained men is gradually being built up, but the need remains great. 


up a plant to manufacture arc welding 
equipment and construction machinery 
Norman Hoffman Bearing Co., of 
Stamford, Conn., is negotiating with 
Kamalashanker P. Joshi & Co. to build 
a $2.3-million ball and roller plant 
¢ Market Potential—These companies, 
ind others like them, are establishing 
operations in India for several reasons 


I'he most often mentioned is the market 


of +10-million in an industrializing econ 


omy. Individual purchasing power won't 


be much for a long time but collectively, 
it is bound to expand with the antici 


pated influx of government capital. Few 


U.S. companies are going in to make 
consumer goods. Most of them will 
manufacture industrial and _ capital 
equipment—“machines to make ma- 
chines.” 

I'o some extent, foreign companies 


ire forced to invest if thev want to get 
into the Indian market at all. India has 
greatly restricted imports to conserve 
its meager reserves of foreign exchange 
On the other side of the coin, India is 
encouraging investments that produce 
goods for export to earn foreign ex 
change. 

Other enticements to ipital ire a 
cheap and plentiful labor supply and 


the proximity of raw material 


sources 
India is beginning to build up a reserve 
of trained labor but many U.S. com 
panies have to undertak 
themselves when the 


the training 
first move in 


U.S. companies are starting to in 
eason—the 


vest in India for another 

Indian government is going to con 
siderable lengths to encourage it. This 
is a sharp shift from earlier policy 
Since independence, Indian leaders, 
especially Prime Minister Nehru, have 


talked about building an economy with 
a “socialist pattern.” This left littl 
room for private enterprise, particularly 
foreign private ventures 

e Shift in Thinking—After the second 
five-vear plan faltered badly two years 
ago, Indians began to swing their think 


inc y ] ( . ‘ 

ing around. The Communist Chines« 
1] | ] 

border troubles, which make economic 

progress all th more imperative 


Many Indian lead 


ers now describe their approach to ecco 


speed 1 the proces 


nomic development a “pragmatic 

Among th ecific nti tered 
potential U.S. investors are guarantces 
against expropriation; tax concessions 
that compare favorably with those of 
fered Invv CT¢ ¢ In l \ rid 
cording to U.S. tax expert rh¢ 
tively casy repatriation of profit 

W ishington i lso en urag i U.S 


prin ite in tment, to g¢ lan n-hand 


Ill. Handicaps and Worries 
Although India appears to have its 


economic d pment started, it has a 
long way ft ro before its growth and 


stability ar ssured. A rapidly expand- 


. 
ing population 1 drag on the advance 


of per msuming 
larly, the military threat from Com 
munist Ch has forced India to put 
more of its limited ipital into defense 

Political] 
stability 


th« polit tructur¢ is th nation 


vear a good part of anv increase. Simi 


underg longs ttling-down p 
following its independence, which ne 
after World W Il. This week, Prime 
Minister Nehr g ment wa 1 
fronted | 
ernment empl es threatened to stnke 
over wag I : gOVeTI 
cracked wn on the Sikh 1 minorif 
group that wants it tat ithin 
the Indian Union 

The | g question WwW ll aris vhen 
Nehru, who wield tually unlimited 
powers, passes from the political scene 


Inform | An I in ind Indian ) Iv- 
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ONLY HONEYWELL GUARANTEES ITS SYSTEMS WON'T 


DAMAGE YOUR TAPES! 


NOW...HONEYWELL EDP SYSTEMS AIR-CUSHION 
MAGNETIC TAPE TO PROTECT VALUABLE RECORDS 


Honeywell electronic data process- 
ing scientists have developed the 
world’s most reliable tape drive mech- 
anism. It virtually eliminates the com- 
mon causes of tape damage which can 
shut down the equipment for costly 
minutes or hours. This new technique 
is so reliable that Honeywell is the 
only computer manufacturer that 
guarantees its Systems will not break 
or damage your tapes during process- 
ing. If they do, tapes will be replaced 
without charge. 


NO PINCH ROLLERS — ANY- 
WHERE. Only Honeywell 800 and 
400 high-speed Systems transport 
magnetic tape by air throughout the 
processing cycle. Vacuum capstans 
take the place of old-fashioned pinch 
rollers, dramatically reducing wear 
and tear, flaking and scratching. 
The recording surface is touched 
only by the recording head 

and only when information 
Y is read or recorded. Since 
nearly every read- 










PIQMEERING THE FUTURE 


write error can be traced te 


tape 
surface damage, it is clear why Honey- 
well tape drives are intriguing manage- 
ments in all parts of the business world. 


ADD ORTHOTRONIC CONTROL 
— AND MAKE SURE. Added to 
this advanced technique of vacuum 
transport is Honeywell’s exclusive 
Orthotronic Control, which insures 
uninterrupted accuracy during proc- 
essing. Using Orthotronie Control, 
Honeywell Systems can re-create lost 
or damaged data instantaneously 

without human aid, without reprocess- 
ing. Errors can be detected and cor- 
rected automatically in 1/20th of a 
second. Where other systems would 
stop and blink signals for human help, 
Honeywell 800 and Honeywell 400 will 
simply do what needs to be done and 
keep humming right along at top 


speed. 


ELIMINATE UNPRODUCTIVE 
MACHINE TIME. This self-correcting 
ability plus the protection inherent 







Vacuum capstans propel tape gently and pre- 
cisely throughout processing cycle, removing 


f 


danger of damage by pinch rollers. 


Tape changes can be made in less than 25 sec- Information is read or recorded with tape mov- 
onds. Changes on other data processing systems ing 120 inches per second, a transfer rate 


often require several minutes. 








in airborne tape combine to boost your 
profit potential on any data processing 
application. These Honeywell scien- 
tific advances help eliminate machine 
downtime, which methods men know 
can often cancel the economic gains of 
electronic data processing. 


INVESTIGATE HONEYWELL 
800 AND 400 SYSTEMS. Greater 
reliability in data recording is but one 
of the several major factors that multi- 
ply the cost advantages to users of 
Honeywell EDP Systems. If your 
company is now considering the move 
to electronics, we respectfully suggest 
you put Honeywell Systems at the top 
of your list for investigation. Our ap- 
plications engineers will be glad to dis- 
cuss your individual requirements. 


For more information, get in touch 
with your nearest Honeywell office. 
Or write Minneapolis-Honeywell, 
Datamatic Division, Wellesley Hills 
81, Massachusetts; or Honeywell 
Controls Ltd., Toronto 17, Ontario. 


WHY HONEYWELL RECORDING TECHNIQUES ARE FASTER, MORE RELIABLE 





Recording head alone touches recording sur- 
face of magnetic tape, reads information with 
tape moving forward or backwards. 
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96,000 decimal digits per second. 
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wheels of transportation 
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complement each other. One to produce . . . the 
to keep products on the move. 


other 


In the Union Pacific West you'll find the materials, utili- 


ties and labor to supply new plant requirements. 


And you can be assured of freight and passenger service 


second to none when locating a plant conveniently close 


to “U.P.” trackage. 


If considering building, buying or leasing a plant 
West for any purpose, we’ll be pleased to have you 


in the 
check 


with any U.P. representative or get in touch with us direct. 
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EDGAR KAISER is a prime mover in the 


rise of U.S. business interests in India. 


ers believe that parliamentary govern 
ment and processes have taken hold 
enough to prevent a violent power 
struggle. But there will probably be a 
drastic political shakeup and perhaps a 
reorientation of the economy 

¢ Bureaucracy—To the U.S. business- 
man, perhaps the most unnerving facet 
of operating in India is the government 
bureaucracy and its socialist doctrine, 
despite the shift to “pragmatism.” 
Some U.S. businessmen say pragma- 
tism is but another word for ‘“‘ex- 
pediency” and fear that the appeal to 
foreign private capital is only tempo- 


rary. 

[he oil industry especially is dis- 
turbed over what it considers the en- 
croachment of the Indian government 


into its operations. It argues that it 
has put considerable capital into India, 
that it thinks India has solid potential 
for its investments. But the govern- 
ment is now getting into exploration, 


companies are wondering what sort of 


f ( q refining, and distribution, and the oil 
Y/ 4 
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arrangement will be worked out con- 
cerning prices, free access to the market, 
and development of new facilities. They 
are particularly unhappy about the In- 
dian government’s request that they 
refine imported Russian crudc 
Nevertheless, at least one oil com- 
pany is going ahead with plans to ex- 
pand. A spokesman for Standard-Vac- 
uum savs, “India is a country with a 
deep respect for law and is determined 
to raise the living standards of its peo- 
ple. That means both growth and de- 
pendability. Right now, private enter- 
prise has to prove itself there. If 
businessmen complain about socialism 
and do nothing, they will lose oppor- 
tunities and thev will get socialism. But 
there’s a job to be done in India and a 
chance to prove just how forward-look- 
ing private enterprise can be.”” END 
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On the following pages, a report on Mobil’s many activities in the Held of 


Nuclear Radiation Research and what is being accomplished. How Mobil 
is meeting the challenge and problems posed by Nuclear Age Lubrication 


a : _— ; ) 
...from America’s leading protector of Nuclear-Powered Turbines. [Mobil] 
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Mobil Nuclear 
Lubrication 


Through research, Mobil has deter? 
radiation limits of its present power 
lubricants, and is developing high thres 
products for use where radiation exceeds 
limits. These evaluations show Mobil DTI 
meet every requirement of today’s Nucl 
Powered turbines. And certain Mobil 
extreme-pressure greases can wit] 
200-million rads. In addition to t] 
lubricants Mobil has develope 

products that resist doses of uy 

including a control-rod actuator ¢ 

by the United Kingdom Atomic | 
Authority. Mobil is also evaluating 
determining condition of oil in 
radiation-sensitive tracer that 
when radiation limits are re 


some of the ways Mobil is pre} 


tomorrow s nuclear powe! 


561,000-kw Atomic Power Station under 
Hinkley Pt., England. Below: Dresden 
Station in Illinois, now America’s largest. 


Mobil Protected 
Nuclear Power Plants 


rs Mobil has been a world leader in the 
ation of conventionally powered turbines 
n the Nuclear Age Mobil leadership contin- 
1961 more than 60°7 of America’s 


power output will be generated with thi 


of Mobil lubricants. America’s largest atomic 
the 180,000-kw Dresden Nuclear 
Station—protects its turbine with Mobil 
And even larger plants abroad will be 
otected. The 360.000-kw Hunterston 
ind the 561,000-kw Hinkley Pt. plant 
r construction in England will both rely on 
Mobil research and know-how are behind 
*s continuing leadership in the Nuclear Age. 


A x Ltd y Woodrow Atomic Power Grou 
t oard, Hunterston Nuclear Power 
c Company Limited of Eng 
ty Dresden Nuclear Power 
for Comm ! 


Hinkley Pt. Power Station—1! t by Engh Electric Co., | 





























Planned Packaging moves merchandise 


Kver play catch with an egg ? 


If you have, you’ll appreciate the terrific protection job 
egg cartons perform. And they’re marvels of packaging 
ingenuity, too! Just one quick pull on the flaps of this new 
Form-Fast carton and it snaps open, exposing seven partitions 
locked in place, ready to cradle a dozen eggs. A simple 
push closes and locks it again. Resultant filling line savings 
greatly reduced costs last year in the egg industry... 


helped hold down your family food budget, too! 


Creative, cost-saving carton design is but one of countless 
ways in which Packaging Corporation of America’s concept of 
Planned Packaging, implemented through integrated national 
facilities, produces better packaging . . . more sales. 

Whether your requirements are large or small, regional or 


national, we welcome the opportunity to help you. 





Packaging Corporation of America 


1632 CHICAGO AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Cartons + Containers + Displays + Egg Packaging Products + Molded Pulp Products + Paperboards 
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The Macmillan government is wrestling today with one of the toughest 
foreign policy decisions Britain has had to make in a century. It will affect 
Britain’s historic role as a world power. 


The issue is whether Britain should join forces with the tightly knit 
six-nation European Economic Community (EEC), thus tying British fortunes 
to Continental Europe. The alternative for the British is to go it alone— 
drawing whatever support they can from the Commonwealth, from the 
newly launched European Free Trade Assn. (EFTA), and from special ties 
with the U.S. 


London had hoped to avoid such a choice. The British government 
tried during 1957-58 to get the EEC group to agree to a Europe-wide free 
trade area in which Britain would have trading advantages but no political 
commitments. Even after France vetoed this British scheme late in 1958, 
London still hoped that, by forming EFTA, it could force EEC to come 
around. 


Now the Macmillan government realizes that EEC is a going concern, 
that its six members have a powerful drive toward economic and political 
unity. So top British officials are worrying today about two things. The first 
is that Britain may be isolated from the main stream of economic develop- 
ment on the Continent, where the “Six” are expanding at a great rate. 
The second British worry is that before long the “Six” will become the 
world’s third power, surpassed only by the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. The 
question London officials ask themselves is how Britain would fare as 
the fourth power in the world. 


Add it up, and you can see the British are involved in an “agonizing 
reappraisal”—out of which a basic policy decision soon will have to emerge. 


When the government makes its decision, the chances are against a 
go-it-alone policy. But they are equally against a sudden bid for full mem- 
bership in EEC. Britain itself isn’t ready for such a plunge. 


What’s likely is a British offer to tie itself a lot more closely to the 
“Six” than London has ever considered before—so closely that, in the end, 
Britain inevitably would become a full member. 


Such an offer probably would consist of two basic proposals: 


¢ EEC and EFTA should agree to merge gradually into a large customs 
union, with no industrial tariffs between its members and a common tariff 
toward outsiders. 


¢ Britain should become an associate member of the three European 
communities (EEC, Euratom, and the European Coal & Steel Community) 
once the executive bodies of the three has been fused into one. This is 
scheduled to happen by the end of 1961. 


The British, of course, will have to make serious soundings among 
the “Six” before making any such offer. London doesn’t want to be 
rebuffed a third time 


As things stand today, EEC’s executive body—the Commission—is 
dead set against any deal with Britain short of full membership. The French 
government is of the same mind. But the British would have strong back- 
ing from many businessmen and government officials in the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Italy, and West Germany. In fact, the odds probably would favor 
the British if they make a genuine and decisive move toward Europe. 





INTE RNATIONAL OUTLOOK (Continued) 


BUSINESS WEEK The U.S. is prodding West Germany to provide more aid to the under- 

developed countries. In Bonn this week, T. Graydon Upton, Asst. Secy. 
JULY 9, 1960 of the Treasury, said flatly that West Germany isn’t pulling its weight. 
Upton was representing the U.S. at a meeting of the nine-nation Develop- 
ment Assistance Group (DAG), which was set up early this year. 


At the DAG meeting, U.S. officials were unhappily surprised by the 
vagueness of German plans for long-range development aid. A scheme 
for a special “foreign aid tax’ (BW—Jul.2’60,p72) apparently has been 
vetoed by Chancellor Adenauer, despite the huge foreign exchange reserves 
West Germany is accumulating. 





It now looks as though Washington will have to go directly to Adenauer 
if there is to be any change in Bonn’s aid policy. 


Some U.S. officials believe that Adenauer must be convinced that more 
German aid is a political necessity in view of the summit collapse and the 
growing strength of the Soviet economic offensive. These officials would 
like to see Under Secy. of State Dillon lay it on the line to the Chancellor. 
Dillon is due to go to Europe later this month and could easily fit a visit 
to Bonn into his itinerary. 


Don’t write off chances of peace in Algeria. True, preliminary talks 
(BW—Jul.2’60,p23) between the French and Algerian nationalists (FLN) 
have bogged down. But no one expected the two camps—after nearly six 
years of war—to find negotiations easy. 


Note this fact: Though both sides are talking tough, they insist that 
their initial contact is not broken off, only in recess. 





In the weeks ahead, Gen. de Gaulle may come under increasing pres- 
sure at home to reopen the suspended peace talks with the FLN. Up to now, 
the General has been given a free hand to find a solution in his own way. 
But trade unions and some of de Gaulle’s left-of-center supporters are 
getting impatient. Even FLN leader Ferhat Abbas, in a speech last week, 
has recognized there are “new forces of peace” in France. 





The U.S. isn’t the only one having trouble with Cuba (page 34). Mexico 
and Venezuela are also confronted with a dilemma—whether to sell oil to 
the Castro government. Although it won’t admit it, the Cuban government 
is not sure Russia can supply all the oil it needs, now that it has taken over 
the foreign oil refineries. 


Mexico has received no less than five urgent pleas to ship oil to Cuba. 
For practical reasons, Mexico doesn’t want to. It has little surplus and 
plenty of demand at home. It doesn’t want to alienate Venezuela by going 
into markets Venezuela has lost. And it wants to keep good relations with 
the U.S. so it can sell sugar here. It’s still possible that Mexico may send 
Cuba token shipments—to satisfy its public, which has little sympathy for 
the oil companies. 





It’s unlikely that the Venezuelan government will ship oil direct to the 
Cuban government. It wants cash. which Cuba doesn’t have. It probably 
can’t get enough oil, as its new national oil company is just getting organ- 
ized. And it probably doesn’t relish the idea of flying in the face of the inter- 
national oil companies, with whom relations are already strained over the 
110 65% oil tax. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the July 9, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W, 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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An architect has a professional eye for detail. When 
he reads a company’s printed material, he sees more than just the bare words 
and pictures. In effect, he reads between the lines — unconsciously appraises the 
good taste of the company that sent him the booklet. He is influenced by evi- 
dences of the sincerity of the message, the character of the design, the quality 
of the print and the paper. Companies that show respect for readers through 
this kind of attention to detail will win respect in return. Respectful printing be- 
gins with a good printer. See him early. There’s more than a good chance that 
he'll specify a Warren paper, because he’ll get better results — and so will 
you. S. D. Warren Company, 89 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


printing papers make a good impression 


FINE PRINTING PAPERS FOR ADVERTISING LITERATURE AND THE PUBLISHING OF BOOKS 


























Tough, durable Mylar® 
cuts costs...improves 
product performance 


] 
1. Motor size and weight are 
reduced with no decrease in 
horsepower when thin, light 
weight insulation of “‘Mylar’”’ 
polyester film is used 


2. Wear-resistant book-jacket 
covers of “‘Mylar”’ keep books 
looking fresh and clean far 
longer. . cut rebinding costs, 
increase service life. 


3. Abrasion- and dirt-resist- 
ant cartons laminated with 
“Mylar” cut costs by lasting 
far longer than ordinary car- 
tons—can even be washed. 


For example, ‘“‘Mylar’’* polyester 
film gives many products extra re- 
sistance to chemicals and mois- 
ture .. . lengthens their life. To- 
day, ““Mylar’’, with its resistance 
to heat and cold, high tensile 
strength in thin gauges, is improv- 
ing the performance of products 
as different as glazing film and 
tough, magnetic recording tape. 
Can this unique plastic film and 
products made with it help you? 
For moreinformationon ‘“‘Mylar’’, 
write: Du Pont Co., Film Dept., 
Room +8, Wilmmgton 98, Del. 


Better Things for Better Living through Chemistry 


DU PONT 


MYLAR 


POLYESTER FILM 
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Turmoil in World Sugar Trade 


@ When Eisenhower slashed quota of U.S. imports 
from Cuba, an era of stability began to vanish. 


@ Because most of the 1960 allotment had already 
been filled, the first effects are mostly psychological. 


@ No shortages are in sight, but both the world and 
U.S. domestic prices are in for a jostling. 


The sugar trade is in confusion this 
week as the U.S. government put the 
squeeze on Cuban sugar exports to this 
country. There is no telling when things 
will settle down, but the betting is that 
the once orderly U.S. sugar market 
may be in for long drawn out un- 
certainty. 

World sugar prices took off in little 
flurries that reflected the tenseness in 
the market. At midweek, Pres. Eisen- 
hower signed the bill empowering him 
to exclude Cuban sugar from the U.S. 
market until Mar. 31, and then lopped 
off 856,000 tons from Cuba’s 1960 
quota—virtually all that remained to be 
filled (page 34). Because most of the 
quota has already been filled, Washing- 
ton’s action—at the outset, anyway—has 
more psychological than economic im- 
pact. 

Cuba has supplied about one-third of 
U.S. consumption, which is set at 9.4- 
million tons for 1960. Some 25% comes 
from the domestic beet industry, and 
a small proportion from the cane in- 
dustry in the South. The rest of our 
supplies comes from a group of for- 
eign countries and U.S. islands. 
¢ Two Prices—There are two prices for 
sugar—world and domestic. The price 
for world raws, set by big transactions 
between seller and buyer, is now around 
3¢ a lb. It tries to follow the classic 
pattern of supply and demand, but is 
somewhat held in check by the Inter- 
national Sugar Agreement, which limits 
shipments by production areas. The 
U.S. price—now 6.25¢ duty paid—is in- 
sulated from the world market by this 
country’s Sugar Act, which sets con- 
sumption, determines import quotas, 
and looks out for the welfare of domes- 
tic growers. 
¢ Repercussions—It’s clear that the 
Administration’s initial moves against 
the Castro government—and the strin- 
gent steps that probably will follow— 
will have broad repercussions on U.S. 
and world sugar markets. Restrictions 
against Cuban sugar imports to the 
U.S. will: 

e Bring about a realignment of 
sugar imports to the U.S. 
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¢ Inject the U.S. government 
more deeply and directly into the sugar 
trade, putting it into the position of 
blocking off normal trade channels. 

¢ Reshuffie traditional sources in 
world markets, which could result in 
sharp, if temporary, price swings. This 
will be even more pronounced if Castro 
increases his shipments to the Com- 
munist bloc, while other countries ship 
to the U.S. and reduce their shipments 
to free-world countries. 

Sugar dealers say, however, that U.S 
housewives won’t be affected in the 
short run. There’s plenty of sugar in 
this country and abroad, and domestic 
prices—protected by the U.S. sugar 
quota system—shouldn’t be subject to 
significant changes. 

(World production of 49.3-million 
tons this year is expected to run ahead 
of consumption, estimated at 48.7-mil- 
lion tons.) 

What's more, as one sugar broker put 
it: ““There’ll be no shortage. With the 
U.S. price about 2¢ a lb. higher than 
the world price, any country which gets 
the nght to sell in the American market 
will do so.” 
¢ Shipping Factor—Some sugar brok- 
ers, though, look for a push on prices, 
although they admit it will be slight. 
They reason that shipping costs will be 
the main factor, arguing that shipments 
from Cuba were not a factor in costs. 

This is a minority view. Most sugar 
men believe that the kind of nervous 
price movements now being felt in the 
world market will not mean higher 
sugar prices in the U.S. And they 
scoff at the shipping angle. 

The crux of the matter might well be 
whether the government takes over the 
bulk of the sugar importing business, 
now handled by private companies, and 
if so, just how it handles this business. 

Some officials, for instance, favor 
putting the Commodity Credit Corp., 
whose chief role is supporting demestic 
farm prices, in charge of sugar imports. 
They reason that the CCC might be 
able to buy up sugar at the low world 
price, resell it to domestic refiners at 
the higher U.S. prices, and pocket the 


profit. Of course, it could resell at 
lower levels and give U.S. consumers 
a break, but the whole question of how 
the U.S. will treat its new suppliers is 
still up in the air. 

e Next Congress—It won't really be re- 
solved until early next year. Under the 
new Sugar Bill compromise, the exten- 
sion of the Sugar Act expires Mar. 31. 
This means that the next Congress will 
have to act early in the session. 

Meantime, U.S. officials feel they'll 
have no trouble finding new sources for 
U.S. needs outside of Cuba. That's be- 
cause other sugar-growing countries are 
bursting to take over part of Cuba’s 
quota. Present quota-holders, such as 
Costa Rica, Panama, Haiti, and the 
Philippines, could increase their produc- 
tion. U.S. officials also regard Bra- 
zil and Australia, non-quota sources, as 
prime candidates for suppliers. 
¢ The Long Run—U.S. prices might 
eventually be affected, sugar traders 
agree, if world markets continue to 
suffer—and this prospect, to some, is 
very real. 

Some traders think world prices, now 
in the doldrums, may stiffen for awhile 
as foreign countries remove their sugar 
from world markets in hopes that they 
will be able to move it to the more 
profitable U.S. market. 

But the outlook is more uncertain 
than that. The key, most sugar spe 
cialists say, is how Castro disposes of 
his surplus sugar. In the light of Wash- 
ington’s moves, Cuba has 856,000 tons 
to get rid uf in the world market, and 
the island’s past preference for tonnage 
rather than price does not bode well for 
how it will handle this situation. 

Castro still has two courses open, 
which would have a further depressing 
impact on prices: 

¢ He might ask for an increase in 
Cuba’s international export quota. Un- 
der the International Sugar Agreement, 
each of the major producing countries 
has an export quota governing its sales 
to most world markets—not the U.S 
This step would almost certainly meet 
with strong opposition. But if pushed 
through, it could make more Cuban 
sugar available for sale in the world mar- 
kets, complicating an already confused 
market situation. 

e He might find some way of 
dumping his sugar outside of ISA regu- 
lations. 

For the long run, Castro is figured 
to turn more to the Communist bloc 
to sell his sugar in exchange for in- 
dustrial goods and machinery. This 
would further disrupt worl] prices, and 
could also upset the U.S. market. END 
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Mortgage Money 


Stirs interest among pri- 
vate lenders as Fanny Mae 
announces that it will hike its 
purchase price. 


The Federal National Mortgage Assn 
—Fanny Mae—announced this week 
that it will pay more for the mortgages 
offered it by investors anywhere in the 
U.S. This move, the first increase on 
a nationwide basis that Fanny Mac has 
ever made, seems likely to stimulate 
borrowings in the secondary mortgage 
market, which will result in increased 
funds available for housing 

Fanny Mae always stands ready to 
buy housing mortgages guaranteed bv 
the Federal Housing Administration 
and the Veterans Administration. Be- 
cause interest rates on these mortgages 
ire fixed, buyers are unwilling to pay 
the face value of the mortgage except 
in times of easy money. Over the past 
few when money has become 
increasingly tight, the discount from 
face value has been a big one 
¢ Flexible Policv—While Fanny Mae is 
required by law to purchase mortgages, 
it has a flexible pricing policy. Last 
vear, when money it its tightest 
and mortgage funds very scarce, it made 
four separate reductions in the price 
it was prepared to pay sellers of FHA 
ind VA mortgages. At the bottom, 
43% mortgages were sold at a discount 
of more than 10 points from par, with 


vears, 


was 


54% mortgages selling at 5 to 7 points 
below par, and 53% mortgages at 1- 


to 3-point discounts. 

Now, Fanny Mae is making a 50¢ 
boost on each $100 of the face value of 
FHA and VA mortgages. This is not 
a big increase, but coming after the big 
cuts made last year and being estab 
lished on a national basis, it is a sign 
that mortgage money is getting some- 
what easier, and that buyers are will- 
ing to accept somewhat lower vields 


e Across the Board—Normally, Fanny 
Mae’s price changes are regional. This 


time, it put through the 50¢ raise across 
the board. But the spreads in mortgage 
discounts are likely to remain in various 
regions. For example, New York and 
New England mortgages sell at a some- 
what higher price in the secondary 
market, partly because residential con- 
struction is at a slower pace, partly be- 
cause there are many institutions that 
have money available to use for invest- 
ment. 

In contrast, in the fast-growing areas 
of the South and Southwest—where 
building has been booming and where 
money is in short supply—mortgages 
sell at the lower end of the range. Now 
that Fanny Mae has hiked the price it 
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will pay, sellers of mortgages will not 
only be getting additional funds but 
should also find it easier to place their 
mortgages in private hands 

¢ New Interest—This appears to be 
happening already. Last year, sellers of 
mortgages found few private takers, be 
cause traditional mortgage buyers such 
as the life insurance companies and the 
mutual savings banks were cutting 
down on the amount of funds made 
available for government-backed mort- 
gages. Therefore mortgage sellers were 
forced to go to Fanny Mae even though 
it would take them only on big dis- 
counts 

Now, banks and insurance companies 
are showing much more interest in 
mortgages, and are not demanding the 
kind of discounts they did earlier 
Fannv Mae itself has witnessed a steady 
decline in the mortgages being offered 
to it; in part at least, this indicates that 
private lenders are making more money 
available. 

But this decline in offerings is also 
due to a cutback in housing construc- 
tion stemming from extremely tight 
money—and some fall-out in demand by 
home buvers. Speculative builders have 
been growing cautious because of the 
tightness in mortgage credit and the 
deep discounts that have prevailed on 
government-backed mortgages. 
¢ More Lenders—Fanny Mae’s price in- 
crease is both a reflection of slightly 
easicr credit conditions and a signal that 


even more ease may be on the way. It 
is definitely calculated to encourage 
builders, and should bring about an 


increase in mortgage purchases, both 
by private institutions and by Fanny 
Mae itself 

One insurance company official said 
this week that he was actively scouting 
for mortgages. This represents a change, 
he savs, from his company’s position at 
the first of the vear. “We were then 
willing to reinvest in mortgages the 
funds accruing from our prior commit- 
ments,” he explains. “Now, we are 
willing to put some of our other money 
into the mortgage market.” 

Chis switch is being made by other 
private lenders. They do not look for 
any flood of mortgages, but they do 
feel more inclined to pick up paper at 
the current discounts despite the fact 
that thev refused to acquire them at 
deeper price cuts—and higher yiclds 


only a few months back. 

One banker hailed the fact that 
Fanny Mae made its increase nation- 
wide. This was a recognition, he said, 


that the secondary mortgage market is 
becoming much less regional in char- 
acter, and that investors are becoming 
increasingly adept at putting their funds 
where thev get the biggest 
“Eventually,”” savs one banker, 
have a truly national market 
inv real difference in spreads.” 
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Wall St. Talks .. . 


about “excessive” 
stop-loss orders, Merrill Lynch 
research shifts, utility bonds 
“on ice.” 


. . . 


Wall Street 


an €xCeSSsive 


pros ir¢ Warning 
buildup” of stop-loss o1 
ders. They say that sudden sharp drops 
in several active issues have been caused 
by a chain reaction as selling from onc 
stop loss order touched 


ibout 


fF other stop 
orders put in at lower prices. “Most of 
these amateurs,” savs one trader, “don’t 
realize that, in a falling market, the 
stop order is no insurance against loss.” 


Phere has been a shakeup at Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc., 
umed at strengthening 


tivities. William H 


its research a 
Dunkak, who was 


research director, moves up to becom 
market economist in charge of special 
research projects. John H. Moller, who 
has been manager of one of the com- 
pany’s biggest branches, moves in to 


administer the big research staff 


First Boston Corp. has had to put its 
double offering of Savannah Electric & 
+ 


Power Co. first mortgage bonds ($5- 
million, sold to vield 4.97 snl dies. 
benturé $3-million at 5.15° “on 
ice.” The issue, first offered June 17 
was reported “‘at best only 10% sold” at 
midweek 


Associates engineered a 


Microwave 


smart deal this week when it picked up 
options for 28 control of Antenna 
Systems, a new but burgeoning Boston 
electronics company. Antenna Systems, 
ilready hitting an annual sales pace of 
$750,000, was strapped for working cap- 
ital, but companv officers didn’t want 


to sell stock publicly, or give up control 
toa ve So Microwave 
moved $150.000 


nture capital firm 


ent the compan 


it only 5% interest, got the options as 


1 swectener 


Brokers sav that Otis Elevator’s ticup 
with BowlMor to manufacture auto 
matic pinsetters is the chief reason for 
the sharp price drops suffered by Bruns- 
wick Corp. (to 624) and American Ma- 
chine & Foundry (to 63), the two lead- 
ers in the field 

Smith-Corona Marchant, which rose 
to a new high of 18é when its new 
photocopy machine was announced, 
should also benefit from sales of a popu- 


lar-priced adding machine line that it 
plans to market for General-Gilbert 
Corp. Smith-Corona says that the 
new products together could add $5 
million to its sal 


two 
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What everyone in business 
should know about 
RECORDAK microfilming! 


It’s a surprisingly fast and 
low-cost way to copy records 
of any type or size. Up to500 





items can be photographed 
in a minute... up to 60 pictures on one 


cent’s worth of film. 


Thousands of 
concerns (in 
more than 100 





different types of 
business) are using this unique 
photographic process to speed their 
daily business routines. Space savings of 99% 






and greater protection are extra dividends! 


Principal use in business is to eliminate, 
or greatly reduce, hand copying on all 
record-keeping jobs. Retail 
stores, for example, use Re- 
cordak microfilming to cut 
down on posting operations 
and get bills out four times 
faster! Another use ends the 
need for a tedious description 
of all checks received. 


New Recordak tech- 


niques in 35mm micro- 





filming are a boon to 
drafting rooms—cut need for blue- 
prints, speed communications, save space, 
increase protection. 


=RECORDPK’ 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming 
—now in its 33rd year 


IN CANADA contact Recordak of Canada Ltd., Toronto 


New film-coding advances, 
suchas Kodamatic indexing, 
take hunt and peck out of 
film reference .. . let you find 
any microfilmed record in 
seconds. 


Paper reproductions in vary- 





ing sizes can be made directly 


from your microfilm records when needed. 


New RECORDAK Portable microfilmer 
provides fast, convenient microfilming 

. and it weighs only 24 Ibs. 
You just feed items—up to 90 
a minute—and they’re photo- 









graphed and returned in 
proper sequence, No skill 
needed. Recordak’s full line 
also includes completely auto- 
matic equipment for larger 
concerns. 


— 


ba. 


eeeeeeeee eo MAIL COUPON TODAY: *+*eee8 

















. 

. RECORDAK CORPORATION A-7 
: 415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

z Gentlemen: Send free booklet giving details on new 
° RECORDAK Portable microfilmer. 

° Name—___ 

. 

° Position ____ 

. 

Company a 

. Street 

. 

City... State. 

. 














In the Markets 


Some Favored Stocks Lose Ground 


In Confused and Nervous Market 


Stock prices put on a mixed performance this week, 
reflecting the growing uncertainty and confusion of 
investors. The low level of steel production and the 
slowing up of consumer credit led to selling of steel, auto, 
and appliance stocks, and the general expectation that 
second-quarter profits would be below the level of a 
year ago has also served as a depressing influence. 

This pessimistic view was not confined to the cyclical 
area. Many of the high-flying “growth” stock favorites 
took tumbles this week. This was partly the result of 
profit taking, but also could be attributed to the fact 
that many investors began questioning whether some 
of the issues selling at extremely high price-earnings 
multiples could maintain their growth if the economy 
as a whole turned down. 

I'he vending machine group, which has been one of 
the hottest favorites among both speculators and traders, 
retreated under some nervous selling. So did some of the 
“leisure” group issues, and a few of the more speculative 
electronic companies. 

At the same time, though, the growth utilities were 
being bought, and investors showed no signs of turning 
from stocks to bonds as they did earlier in the year. 
Instead, they are putting funds into defensive type 
groups, such as foods and tobaccos. 

Many brokers report that their customets are much 
more cautious and selective than they have been in 
some time. And a number of houses look for lower 
prices simply because “the outlook is not bright enough 
to warrant heavy buying.” 

But this is the kind of market that encourages differ- 
ences in view, and there are a number of veteran market 
men who feel that the second half of the year will bring 
much better earnings results as well as an upturn in 
spending. This might lead to a renewal of confidence. 

Meanwhile, bond prices increased on expectations that 
the Federal Reserve would act to increase the moncy 
supply. Bond dealers, who failed to mark up prices when 
the Fed lowered the discount rate, reported increased 
demand this week. They reasoned that some investors 
were obviously betting on a downturn in business and 
further lowering of interest rates. 


Stockholders Sue Florida Land Company 
In Effort to Sell “Investment” Shares 


General Development Corp., the big Florida land 
development outfit, is mixed up in a court fight that 
could have an important bearing on the right of investors 
to sell out stock they require under agreements and 
investment letters stating that purchase is “for invest 
ment” only. Among several interested onlookers is the 
Securities & Exchange Commission, which says that it 
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may try to intervene in the case to present its own views, 

The case is being brought by three former officers of 
a GDC subsidiary and Florida-Canada Corp., its prede- 
cessor, who have sued the company demanding that 
they be allowed to sell their GDC stock. They bought 
the stock through options on the understanding it was 
for investment, not for distribution. All told, they own 
close to 121,000 shares worth, currently, $1.7-million. 

The nub of the case turns on the definition of “invest- 
ment.” The former GDC officers say that they have 
held their stock over three years, and to require them to 
hold it any longer would be “unjust and unfair.” GDC, 
however, insists that under the terms of the original 
stock option the shares have to be held indefinitely. 
The SEC is concerned because, in the past, boiler room 
operators have frequently sold stock, supposedly issued 
under an “investment letter,” in unregistered and illegal 
stock distributions. 

2 e o 


Harry Jasper Is Acquitted 
In British Financial Scandal 


A judge at London’s Old Bailey this week acquitted 
55-year-old Harry Jasper of charges that had made him 
the center of one of Britain’s most publicized financial 
scandals (BW—Oct.3’50,p31). He did so because he felt 
“carelessness . . . is not by itself sufficient to constitute 
recklessness.” 

Jasper and Friedrich Grunwald, a 34-year-old lawyer, 
teamed to build a financial empire by taking over small 
real estate companies, partly relying on loans from build- 
ing societies—Britain’s version of savings & loan associa 
tions. Suddenly, their borrowed money ran out in a 
takeover bid for Elv Breweries and Lintang Investments. 
Their empire collapsed, and repercussions were felt all 
through The City, London’s financial district. 

Jasper now says “I will never be completely happ\ 
until the whole Lintang transactions have been un 
scrambled.” Grunwald, meanwhile, continues on trial. 


Political Crosscurrents May Buffet 
Tax-Exempt Market in Second Half 


The tax-exempt bond market in the second half of 
1960 is apt to be more sensitive and hesitant than cus 
tomary, according to the traditional midyear survey of 
the market by Halsey, Stuart & Co. The bond house 
says the market's trend will be buffeted by a number of 
cross-currents. On one hand, a change in administration 
in Washington may bring new attitudes toward defense 
spending, the budget, and deficit financing. On the 
other, political pressure in this election year may be 
brought to force a return to easicr money and lower 
interest rates. 


But Halsey, Stuart believes there is no letup in sight 
in the flow of tax-exempts to market. Volume in the 
first six months totaled $4-billion, some $450-million 
below the record first half of 1959 (chiefly attributable 
to the decline in the number and size of revenue issues) 
But the survey savs the public still seems willing to vote 
bond issues, and it looks for no dearth of new offerings 
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BETTER AIR CONDITIONING FOR EVERYBODY 


Workers are sensitive, too! 


EVERYWHERE 





SIMPSON EARNS 80% ANNUAL RETURN ON 
CONDITIONING INVESTMENT 


CARRIER AIR 


When a company has a big investment 
in highly-skilled labor, even a modest 
increase in worker productivity can 
pay off handsomely. 

A striking case in point is the experi- 
ence of Simpson Electric Company of 
Chicago, world’s largest manufacturer 
of electronic test equipment. 


Simpson estimates that it costs $2000 
to train a worker. Even then, two or 
three years are required to bring his 
production up to peak efficiency. So 
the company has a tremendous stake 
in its 1200 workers and a correspond- 
ing interest in their productivity. 

Back in 1952 when management de- 
cided to invest in air conditioning, it 
was aware that only a 1.5% increase 
in worker efficiency would cover the 
owning and operating costs. 


Results, however, have exceeded the 
highest expectations. Production has 
jumped 3.5% during summer. And 


there have been many other benefits. 


Improved working conditions have 
cut labor turnover 33%. Clean filtered 
air has saved 68% in labor lost through 
rejects. Cleaning maintenance time has 
been cut 50%. And precise tempera- 
ture and humidity have greatly re- 
duced quality control problems. 

As a result, Simpson is earning a 
handsome 80% annual return on its 
Carrier air conditioning investment. 

Many other manufacturers report 
that Carrier year-round air condition- 
ing is paying similar dividends which, 
significantly, do not vary greatly as the 
result of geographical location or the 
type of products manufactured. The 


most important factor in determining 
the profitability of air conditioning, 
in almost all cases, is the density of 
workers in a plant or plant area. 

Where the number of square feet per 
worker is low, the return on an air con- 
ditioning investment will be high. For 
this reason, the most densely populated 
departments should be air conditioned 
first in any program that calls for the 
installation of complete plant air con- 
ditioning over a period of years. 

There are other yardsticks, too—all 
of them described in the new Carrier 
booklet. “Will factory air conditioning 
pay off for me?” 

Write for this booklet today. You'll 
find it helpful. Carrier Corporation, 
Syracuse, New York. In Canada: 
Carrier Engineering Ltd., Toronto. 

















“We get months more outdoor living since our plant moved here!” 


Good living and good working go hand in hand in the 
Richmond-Petersburg-Hopewell-Colonial Heights area of 
Virginia. Your golf course, your plant and your home are 
within minutes of each other. And the same mild Top-of- 
the-South climate that gives you a long, long season for 
outdoor fun also assures your plant 365 production days a 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC and POWER COMPANY i) 


year. @ Ask VEPCO about the many other advantages 
Clark P. Spellman, Manager 
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of this strategic industrial-commercial center, with its 
main line railroads and major airlines, 56 scheduled truck 
lines, and deep water channel to Hampton Roads and the 
sea. Better still, let VEPCO do some confidential site 
hunting for you. No cost 
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RICHMOND-PETERSBURG 
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Playing Lone Hand, So Far 


Gov. Nelson Rockefeller 
(picture) isn’t on the Nixon 
bandwagon yet. His strategy: 
to impress his views on the 
1960 platform and, perhaps, 
to line things up for 1964. 


The Republican Party is moving into 
its national convention and the Presi- 
dential campaign under powerful pres- 
sure from Gov. Nelson Rockefeller. 

The New York governor has made it 
clear that if he does not get the nomina- 
tion—and he knows he won’t unless 
something of catastrophic proportions 
occurs—he intends at least to have a 
voice in the shaping of the party plat- 
form and party image. 

This is something like what Harold 
Stassen attempted in his disastrous 
“Dump Nixon” move in 1956. But 
Stassen was just an appointed White 
House adviser with no political base. 
Rockefeller is the outstanding Repub- 
lican governor in the nation, in control 
of the biggest delegation at the conven- 
tion, and to some extent the rallying 
point for a significant wing of the party 
—the urban, Eastern members who lean 
toward more welfare programs and more 
ambitious international policies than do 
the Midwest GOP traditionalists. 

Both friends and enemies are con- 
fused by these tactics. They wonder 
how far he is willing to go and at what 
point his personal views and ambitions 
will yield to party loyalties. He is some- 
times hailed for his courage and inde- 
pendence and more often denounced 
for his apparent willingness to divide 
the Republican party and perhaps lose 
the election. 

At the recent Governors’ Conference 
in Glacier National Park, Rockefeller 
let it be known that unless the party 
platform is molded to accommodate at 
least some of his publicly stated views 
on such issues as national defense and 
economic growth, he will not be ready 
to give much support to the Nixon 
Presidential campaign. And, of course, 
if Nixon campaigns on a more conser- 
vative platform than Rockefeller is pro- 
moting and he fails to get elected, the 
governor will be waiting in the wings 
for 1964. 
¢ TR or FDR—Rockefeller’s bold bid 
for intellectual leadership of the GOP 
has the party professionals believing 
they may have a new Roosevelt in their 
midst—but they aren’t yet sure whether 
it’s Teddy or Franklin. 

The exuberant New Yorker has qual- 
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THE COMMON TOUCH of millionaire Rockefeller makes him a hit wherever he 
mingles with people, as in this group of college students at the Governors’ Conference. 


ities of both. His sudden pouring of 
sand on the well-greased track of 
Nixon’s previously uncontested nomina- 
tion reminds them of Teddy Roosevelt’s 
rebellion in 1912 that split off the Bull 
Moosers. There is a touch of T. R. in 
his “bully” optimism, back-slapping 
friendliness, and his readiness to charge 
up one hill and down the next. (Two 
days after his blast at Nixon and the 
Administration, he backed down con- 
siderably on the “Open End” TV intet 
view.) 

But in  Rockefeller’s vote-getting 
charm, his touch with the common 
man in spite of his millions, they also 
see the specter of FDR. And, like FDR, 


he won the New York governorship 


against a landslide for the opposition 
party elsewhere in the country. 
¢ In and Out and In—Rockefeller’s sud- 
den withdrawal from the Presidential 
race and his equally sudden reentry 
aroused some speculation that he had 
miscalculated in bowing out so’ soon. 
He himself feels he had good cause to 
pull out when he did. He felt that the 
only way to challenge Nixon would be 
by going into the primaries. ‘This would 
have meant time away from Albany just 
when he had to be on the job to get his 
program through a legislature domi 
nated by conservative upstate Republi- 
cans. 

“IT was just sitting there thinking to 
mvself,” he confided to a friend, “ ‘How 
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Do away with costly copying of reports, 
orders, invoices, and drawings. Get out 
paperwork fast, without loss of quality, 
and at lowest copying cost with xero- 
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foolish can you get?’ I could fall flat in 
the primaries and make a poor showing 
as governor at the same time.” 

Why he did not simply leave the 
question of his candidacy open, in case 
events should turn support toward him 
(as Adlai Stevenson has done), remains 
a puzzle. Apparently he did not foresee 
that he would want to jump back into 
the national fray so soon. 

With the legislative session over, he 

came out with his blast at the Adminis- 
tration and Nixon to make clear that he 
is a different stripe of Republican and 
is impatient with what he considers a 
lack of vigor in the party’s program. 
* Looking to 1964—Gov. Rockefeller 
may well write off the 1960 nomination 
and set his cap for 1964. He will then 
be just 56 years old. If he can get 
reelected in 1962 as governor of the 
biggest state, he will be a natural con- 
tender for the White House. 

The governor still has two years to 
translate the personal popularity that 
swept him into office by a half-million- 
vote margin into a solid political base 
that will assure his reelection. He got 
the most unpopular part of his program 
—a tax increase—out of the way at the 
beginning, so the memory will be dim 
by 1962. While the governor’s popu- 
larity has taken something of a beating 
from the tax hike and some unpopular 
appointments, he has plenty of time to 
recover. His prospects are brightened by 
the absence, so far, of any ready-made 
Democratic contenders. 


|. Too Democratic? 


With that background in mind, 
many voters are wondering what kind 
of President Rockefeller would make. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has 
described Rockefeller as a “dedicated, 
aggressive liberal.” Many Republican 
critics feel, in fact, that there is little 
to separate Rockefeller ideologically 
from Sen. Hubert Humphrey. 
¢ Differs in Degree—Rockefeller differs 
from the New Deal Democrats mostly 
in the matter of degree: 

¢ He favors federal aid for school 
construction, for instance, but not for 
teachers’ salaries. He fears the latter 
form of aid might give rise to federal 
control. 

e As Under Secretary of Health, 
Education & Welfare early in the 
Eisenhower Administration, he  op- 
posed large grants for medical research, 
feeling that such efforts should be 
financed by private philanthropy. 

¢ He puts great emphasis on local 
government for solving local problems, 
such as giving school districts more tax- 
ing powers so they can help themselves. 
He thinks the GOP is “more efficient” 
than the Democrats. 

Rockefeller says about himself that 
four things distinguish him from a 
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Democrat: his belief in “civil rights, 
local government, individual initiative, 
and fiscal integrity.” 


ll. Legislative Record 


His insistence on fiscal integrity has 
been the keystone of his program as 
governor. His first official act was to 
raise taxes. 

“This may be poor politics,” he told 
his aides, “‘but it’s good government, 
and I’m going to do it.” 

The Democratic administration of 
Averell Harriman had been running in 
the red for two years. Rockefeller’s 
economists predicted a deficit of $700- 
million if things went on as they were 
going. Rockefeller totaled up his own 
program and saw with alarm that it 
would cost $2-billion, 10% more than 
Harriman’s last budget. 
¢ Close Contest—He immediately asked 
tor a $272-million tax hike—increased 
fuel, cigarette, and tobacco taxes; higher 
tax rates for incomes over $11,000, and 
a lowering of personal exemptions from 
$1,000 to $600 to bring 300,000 lower- 
income persons to the tax rolls for the 
first time. 

lhe legislature howled. Democrats at- 
tacked it as a “soak the poor’ plan. 
Some of his own advisers insisted he was 
underestimating revenues and did not 
need such a sharp tax increase. He was 
booed at a Madison Square Garden 
sporting event. But the bill squeaked 
through by two votes. 

if ast month Rockefeller offset some of 
this political liability. With a $90-mil- 
lion surplus in sight, he promised a 10% 
tax rebate. 
¢ Improvements—The governor used a 
good share of the new revenues to in- 
crease state aid to education. The $99- 
million boost was the biggest one-vear 
increase in the state’s history. He also 
earmarked more money for New York 
City in the form of bonuses above the 
normal allocation—a move that did him 
no harm with Democrats in the legis- 
lature. 

Rockefeller succeeded in passing sev- 
eral measures aimed at improving the 
business climate of the state. Most of 
them were minor but removed some of 
the irritations that businessmen had felt. 

One was a_ controversial omnibus 
banking bill permitting New York City 
banks to open suburban and_ state 
branches for the first time. Another 
eliminated the $20 fee a company had 
to pay for every workmen’s compensa- 
tion hearing. He amended an election 
law requiring employers to give two 
hours off with pay on Election Day, in 
favor of requiring paid time off only 
when working hours prevent an em- 
ployee from setting to the polls. 

‘It’s hard to pinpoint it,” says one 
businessman, “but there’s a definite 
change in attitude of the state adminis- 


tration. Businessmen used to feel they 
could never win a workmen’s compensa- 
tion case. They don’t feel that way 
now.” 

¢ Other Gains, Too—At the same time, 
labor could not complain too much, be- 
cause they made some points, too. The 
governor vetoed a bill that would have 
required a year’s residence to qualify 
for relief (a bill aimed at the Puerto 
Ricans). He increased unemployment 
compensation and workmen’s compen- 
sation from $45 to $50 a week. He 
passed the first minimum-wage bill in 
the state’s history, though labor leaders 
criticized it as too low ($1 an hour) and 
not covering enough workers. He estab- 
lished a state housing finance agency 
to lend money at low interest rates for 
middle-income housing. 

¢ Setbacks, Too—But his administra- 
tion has by no means been an unquali- 
fied success. A few of the measures 
on which he woiked hardest did not 
pass. 

These were a bill to eliminate racial 
discrimination in the sale or rental of 
private housing; one to encourage volun- 
tary construction of home fallout 
shelters by granting tax deductions; a 
bill establishing federated school dis- 
tricts that could levy sales taxes as 
well as property taxes (the governor 
called it a “local self-help” bill), and a 
“bill of conscience” giving nonresident 
taxpayers the same deduction privileges 
as residents. 


Leadership Struggle 


Part of the reason for these failures 
was simply political innocence about 
what it takes to deal with a recalcitrant 
legislature. Rockefeller had a constant 
battle with his own Senate majority 
leader, Walter J. Mahoney of Buffalo. 

“Rockefeller’s strength is with the 
people,” says a New York lobbyist. “He 
can charm the voters, but he hasn’t 
learned that you need something be- 
sides charm and logic with politicians. 
He has a certain contempt for politi- 
cians. He doesn’t want to get down in 
the mud with them.” 
¢ Anti-Political—Rockefeller relied on 
personal persuasion. Several times a 
week, he called legislative leaders in for 
breakfast at the governor’s manse. But 
he declined to use such political powers 
as patronage or state control over local 
public works. 

Many of his top appointments were 
men drawn from business or civic af- 
fairs who had not been active in the 
party at all. A registered Democrat, 
Solomon Senior, was named chairman 
of the state Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. His personal secretary, William 
Ronan, had been dean of the New 
York University Business School and a 
Democrat. A press secretary, Robert 
McManus, had been Harriman’s speech 
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writer and is the brother of a county 
Democratic leader. 
lhese appointments won him no 


friends in party ranks. His own personal 
staff and advisers are not politicians 
cither 

Perhaps his biggest mistake as 
ernor was to name 28 task forces com- 
posed of “leading citizens” to study 
state problems. The legislators felt that 
such matters were the bailiwick of their 
own committees, and thev treated the 
recommendations of the task forces 
with contempt. As a result, Rockefeller 
has gradually dropped his emphasis on 
citizens’ committees.” 
¢ Who's — Boss—Morton 
radio commentator who organized the 
“draft Rockefeller” movement, summed 
up the case in a recent broadcast: “The 
situation in the Republican ranks has 
not reached the stage of name-calling, 
but [the GOP legislative leaders] are 
making the governor dance to their 
tunc. Rockefeller, who alwavs tries to 
win over the opposition through logic 
ind compromise, may change and be 
come the forceful leader that so many 
of the people who voted for him 
thought he would be 

There is evidence that he is learning 
the He has been holding off 
1 number of appointments until after 
the Republican convention in Chicago, 
to make certain that delegates 
linc 
¢ Brain Power—One of the 
of being fabulously 


goV 


Lawrence, 


lesson 


stav om 


idvantages 


rich is that vou 


can hire brains. Rockefeller does, and 
makes full use of them. During his 
intermittent service in Washington 
over a 20-vear period, he usually had 


a personal staff working for him as well 
as the official staff that was on the gov 
ernment payroll. As a result, while his 
oversized staff and flambovant methods 
sometimes caused resentment in other 


bureaucrats, he ilwavs well 


Was pre - 
pared on the issues. An Administra- 
tion official recalls that Pres. Fisen- 
hower always listened to him with re- 
spect 


¢ Washington Career—The governor's 


Washington experience was wide and 
varied 
e As director of the Office § of 


Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
during World War II, he worked hard 
to improve Western Hemisphere rela 
tions, and he is regarded 
South America. 

¢ He helped draw up reorganiza- 
tion plans for the Health, Education 
& Welfare Dept. and then 
Under Secretary 


warmly in 


bee 1m¢ 


e He was chairman of a Presi- 
dent’s advisory committee that brought 


ibout administrative 10 
igencies. 

¢ Eisenhower later appointed him 
special assistant on foreign policy, re- 


sponsible directly to the President. eno 
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Electronic Parts Go to Shrinker 


@ Microminiaturization—development of ever smaller, 


more reliable components—has the industry in ferment. 


@ Rival companies are backing rival ways to achieve 


the desired ends, though no one knows for sure which way is 


best. 


@ The trend began as an answer to the military's 


needs; it may end by making some basic changes in the elec- 


tronics business. 


At Westinghouse Electric Corp.'s 
Semiconductor Div., an engineer speaks 
into a wrist watch. His voice booms 
from an FM receiver on the other side 
of the office. The secret: Inside the 
watch is a tiny low-power transmitter, 
consisting of a single piece of ger- 
manium specially etched and coated. 

At Texas Instruments, Inc., engi- 
neers huddle around a tangle of fine 
wires leading from an almost invisibly 
small chip of material. Nearby, jagged 
green lines blinking on the face of a 
high frequency oscilldscope indicate 
that the chip is performing a computer 
function. 

At the Federal Systems Div. of In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp., 
a sports-shirted physicist dips a chip of 
plastic crisscrossed with bright metal 
lines into a flask of liquid helium. The 
oscilloscope screen shows that the chip 
all by itself is doing the job of several 
dozen standard electronic components. 

At Thompson Ramo Wooldridge’s 
Pacific Semiconductors Div. an operator 
with tweezers in hand tests the delicate 
gold wires emerging from transistors 
less than a third as big as a grain of 
Hundreds of the transistors are 
produced in a day, yet the whole batch 
weighs considerably less than an ounce 
e Changing Industry—Scenes such as 
these, common in electronics industry 
today, are glimpses into the future of 
the business. All the from basic 
research to the production line, the 
in ferment as it gropes for 
wavs to turn out smaller, more reliable 


rice 


Way 
industry 1s 


go into tomorrow’s missiles, 


computers, and 


devices to 
ll the other equipment 


of which electronic gear forms a vital 
part 

Ihe incentive for this search comes 
most strongly from the military. It is 


cramming more and more complex elec- 


tronic systems into less and less space 

ind, at the same time, it requires 
vastly greater reliability. Despite _re- 
narkable strides in reducing size and 
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increasing dependability, the compo- 
nents and wiring techniques that have 


been standard up to now just can’t 
handle the assignment 
So the electronics industry is reex- 


amining all its techniques, materials, 
and production methods. These reap- 
praisals bring rapid change—so rapid, 
in fact, that it’s confusing to electronics 
specialists themselves, let alone to the 
layman. A jumble of ill-defined new 
trade names and terms has appeared 
Molectronics, circuits, micro- 
miniaturization, micromodules, circuit 
functions, and dozens of others. 
¢ Definitions—The jumbled nomencla 
ture reflects the conflict within the in 
dustrv on how to achieve the desired 
smallness and reliability. Probably as 
good a definition as any of the various 
elements in this conflict came out of a 
a Cornell University Device 
Conference last vear. The conferees 
categorized four distinct approaches 

e Making conventional compo- 
nents smaller 

e Laving whole circuits down in 
thin films by vacuum deposition tech 
niques. This method 
making of printed 


solid 


session at 


resembles — the 
circuits—in_ which 
wires are printed on a piece of material 
But 
ictive 
well 


resistors, capacitors, and 

components like transistors a 
ire printed right 
wiring. 

e Molecular This in 
volves manipulating the characteristics 
of a small piece of material—by con 
trolling its crystal structure and impurity 
levels or applying it in a thin film. As a 
result, the 


poss! yhy 
long with the 


electronics 


piece of material does a job 
electronic circuit, but it is im 
possible to distinguish individual com- 
ponents in the circuit 

e “Advanced 


In an 


molectronics,” 


lected for lack of a better name _ to 
indicate blue-skv studies of electroni 
svstems that might emulate the be 
havior of a nervous system in a living 
inimal. ‘These possibilitic being 


probed by mathematicians, chemists, 
and _ physicists 

¢ New Choice—Choosing among the 
new approaches is a confusing task for 
the device designer and circuit specialist. 
Ihe job was tough enough as it was: 
Out of a_ formidable of tubes, 
transistors, resistors, coils, and capaci- 
tors, he puzzled out combinations to 
put electrons through the proper hoops 
and loops Now he must also look at 
completely new materials and devices— 
many of them overlapping and each 
with its own claims, counterclaims, and 
rumored defects 


alTay 


For a simple logic circuit in a com- 
puter, for instance, he can choose from 
the usual array of standard components, 
miniature components, or 
ture components; or he might select 
a two-dimensional, thin-film — circuit 
made up of layers of materials; a single 
solid crystal of semiconductor material 
the size of a matchhead; or perhaps one 
of General Electric’s TIMM circuits— 
tubes of metal and ceramic that operate 
red-hot 

lo complicate the choice still more, 
the industrv’s turning 
out hundreds of pilot project devices. 
Except for the standard components 


submunia- 


laboratories are 


and their microminiaturized cousins, 
very few of the devices are in produc- 
tion yet. And these few bear satellite- 
high price tag: 
e System First—The wider choice of 
techniques is having another effect 
Some engineers are straving from the 
conventional practice of designing 
equipment to fit available components 
to the reverse approach. In the new 
wav, they design a svstem first and then 
develop components to make it work 
best 

Th hange to th procedure has 
been evolving for some tim Since the 
first radio set was made, the industry 
has alwavs been trving to reduce the 
omplexit ize, and cost of electronic 
equipment. Before World War II, the 
primary motive was to cut costs. A good 
examp! f the results of this drive 1s 
the multipurpose tube used in_ table 
radios: It combines several electronic 
functions in one glass envelope to save 
both space and mone 

| 1 5} }) ft d if thy val 
vith th lopment of airb elec 
troni t larg mput ind 
other ymplex. instrumentation The 
need fo nall and lightweight vICes 
took priority er cost-cutting. With so 
man mponents interdependent in a 

tem habilitv beca n more 
important than ever befor 
e Progress—and Problems—The indus 
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General American develops a fastener that drills 
its own hole in metal—cuts fastening time up to 50% 


Until now, to drive a screw through metal, you had to 
punch or drill a pilot hole first. Now, the Parker-Kalon 
Division of General American has developed P-K 
TAPITS ... the screws that drill their own pilot holes. 

This screw cuts its own Aole with a pyramid-shaped 
point that won’t ‘walk’, skid or creep. P-K TAPITS speed 
metal fastening up to 50%—cut costs proportionately. 

You may not buy tapping screws—but we think 
you’d ‘buy’ the kind of thinking that produced this 
screw. For industry, it is further proof of the engineer- 


GENERAL AMERICAN 


135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois (| 


ing, research and manufacturing efficiency found at 
General American. 

Whether your problems relate to transportation or 
storage . . . to mixing, drying or conveying . . . to 
nickel coating, plastics molding or fastening—General 
American’s broad experience and directed imagination 
can help you. 

Whatever you manufacture or mine, process or 
ship, let us show you why it pays to plan with 
General American. 


TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


GENERAL 
y Offices in principal cities 
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Consult this 
expert on 

plant 

location 






Build your plant near an 
unlimited fuel supply 


The Squirrel builds his nest near a 
plentiful supply of nuts and acorns 
... “fuel” for the Squirrel! 

Take a tip from this sound planner. 
Locate your plant near Peabody's 
two-billion-ton proven coal reserves 
in the productive Mississippi and 
Ohio River Valleys. Here you are 
assured of a low-cost fuel supply 
far into the future... low-cost 
water transportation for raw ma- 
terials . . . low-cost shipping of your 
finished products. This sure-fire 
combination will make your ex- 
pansion program more profitable. 

Learn more about the location of 
Peabody's 29 modern mines and 
river dock loading facilities. Get 
your free booklet, “This Is Pea- 
body Coal Company.” Write De- 
partment BW. 


PEABODY 


COAL COMPANY 


Peabody Plaza 
301 Olive St. 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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iry scored striking advances in meeting 
the new needs. Electron tubes shrank 
from the diameter of a thumb to that 
of a lead pencil. ‘Transistors, with their 
low heat output and power drain, made 
it possible to produce components the 
size of a rice grain. Thanks in part to 
new materials, resistors, capacitors, and 
other components grew smaller, too 

But as size came down, costs went 
up, and other problems multiplied. As 
sembling tiny components is slow, 
painstaking work. Close packing of the 
small devices makes it difficult for heat 
to escape. Repairs are hard to make— 
if not impossible 

So it was no solution to produce 
standard components in a mimature, 
then subminiature, and finally miucro- 
miniature size. The emphasis shifted 
again, this time from smaller compo- 
nents to integrated electronic units or 
circuit-function packages 
¢ Computer's Innards—Modular  cir- 
cuits, as such, are a familiar idea in elec 
tronics. Any large computer contains 
hundreds of identical circuit boards, 
each with an assembly of wires, printed 
wires, resistors, and capacitors—as many 
as 5U or more components on each 
board. In transistorized computers, the 
circuit boards usually sport transistors 
and diodes, too. Usually, if one com- 
ponent goes bad, the whol board is 
removed and replaced by a spare 

Each such circuit board ordinarily 
performs a single electronic function. 
It may be an amplifier, a switch of one 
sort or another, or a so-called vibrator 
that sends data through the computer 
on pulsing signals. A really big com- 
puter may boast thousands or even tens 
of thousands of the boards, and with 
high-quality components, a submuinia- 
ture board may cost from $25 to $150 
[he biggest single job in electronics 
is to get these boards smaller, more re 
liable—and eventually cheaper. The at 
gument is over the best wav to do it 
¢ Covering Their Bets—Whatever the 
disagreements, almost everyone in the 
industry is at work on all possible ap- 
proaches. But individual companies 
decidedly have their favorites. 

Dr. John Gudmundsen, director of 
laboratories at Hughes Semiconductor 
Div., for example, thinks the industry 
will stick with shrinking the size of 
standard components for some time. 

However, Texas Instruments and 
Westinghouse differ outspokenly with 
Hughes. TI is already supplying pre- 
production lots of its solid circuit- 
function packages in more than a dozen 
configurations. Westinghouse is work- 
ing on more than a dozen types of 
semiconductor solid-state circuit-func- 
tion devices—and expects some of them 
to be in production within a year. 

e Other Pets—At General Electric and 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, the stress 
is on thin-film devices and on micro- 








miniature transistors and diodes. IBM 
is scrutinizing all techniques intensively. 
It has devised effective thin-film 
methods, but it’s also at work on vapor- 
grown semiconductors that could be 
used in the molectronic approach 

Like GE and Bell Labs, the research 
division of Servomechanisms, Inc., is 
enthusiastic about thin films. It holds 
that one of the main goals of the whole 
microminiaturization drive is to up- 
grade the basic unit in a system from a 
component to a function—amplifying, 
say, or switching. ‘That way, circuit 
designers would still work with build- 
ing blocks, but without many of the 


interconnections and other complexi- 
ties of present system 
Another backer of techniques for 


depositing thin films is Dr. George Kiz- 
metsky, vice-president of the Electronics 
Equipment Div. at Litton Industries. 
He is convinced that thin films will be 
feasible with resistors, capacitors, and 
other so-called passive elements, and 
he has high hopes for the same ap- 
proach with the active elements such 
as transistors and diodes. Success with 
thin films for passive elements alone 
would make it possible to produce a 
computer one-sixth the size of present 
miniaturized equipment, he says. Lit- 
ton and Servomechanisms together are 
developing a thin-film magnetic mem- 
ory that would cut computer size 
1/20th if it works out 
¢ Material Studies—Ford Motor Co.’s 
Aeroneutronics Div. plumps for circuit 
function modules. Craven Wanlass, of 
Aeroneutronics, figures that subsystems 
in tomorrow's complex electronic sys- 
tems will outnumber the components 
in today’ \eroneutronics is concen- 
trating on studying the potential of 
materials that go into electronic devices 
Wanlass thinks today’s leaders in 
microminiaturization are ‘Texas Instru- 


ments and Westinghouse But, like 
many others, he regards the field as so 
broad that no one or two companies 


will ever dominate it 


¢ Wide Choice—This very breadth is 
a big problem for researchers. A project 
may require chemists, ceramicists, high- 
vacuum specialists, and logicians to 
work right alongside 
electronics engineers, and _ physicists. 
It mav be as hard for the group to de- 
cide what to make as how to make it. 

As the field develops, many computer 


ircuit designers, 


makers may well produce their own cir- 
cuit functions, besides designing them. 
[his could bring drastic change to the 
present makers of semiconductors 

Che timing and extent of the change 
will depend essentially on two factors: 


e How much device makers are 


ling to gamble on relatively un- 
proven materials such as thin films 

¢ How quickly laboratory achieve 
ments are translated into production 
equipment END 


wil 
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Lucien O. Crockett 


his company’s synt 


etic rubber pilot plant 


President of Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc., in 


it Avon Lake, Ohio. 


“How research and advertising 
team up to diversify our markets” 


“When a crash program launched the synthetic 


rubber industry in World War II, it was to meet 
one overpowering need—tires 

“Since then, our industry has grown by pene- 
trating additional markets. Product research has 


developed special rubber polymers for the floor tile 


you walk on, the soles of your shoes, the battery in 


your automobile, the cushion in yor chair. 


“Advertising, in selected business publications 
like McGraw-Hill’s, has publicized these develop- 
ments, created interest and confidence in our ma- 
terials to help put them into everyday use. 
“Such advertising will be even more important 
in the months ahead. For we are now at the thresh- 
old of major breakthroughs in synthetic rubber 


technology and more diversification.” 


. Me Graw- Hill 


: & 


More than one million key men 


in business and industry pa) 


A Tio wm — @ 





330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


to read McGraw-Hill publications. 
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Pan Am Jets cut delivery 
time 40%—world-wide! 























New York to Buenos Aires—Chicago to London— ¥ 
Los Angeles to Sydney—Pan Am cuts delivery 
time 40% ! Pan Am Jet Clippers* now bring 
world ports as close to your loading dock as 
markets here at home. 

And as for costs — in addition to Pan Am’s 
traditionally low rates to Latin America, 
transatlantic rates have just been cut up to 45%, 
transpacific rates were recently cut as much as 53% 
Today in more and more cases it costs less to ship by 
Pan Am than the total for surface transportation. 
Why do more American companies ship by Pan Am 
than by any other overseas airline? Because Pan Am 
offers more —more space, more Jets, more flights, 
more shipping points from the U. S., more service. 
Call your cargo agent, freight forwarder or Pan Am. 
Get your product aboard today, abroad tomorrow! 
the WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


*Trade Mark t Pat. Of 


PAN AM 
JET 
CLUIPPER 
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You can safely ignore the recent talk about bungling and confusion in 
the handling of college admissions. This is mostly nonsense, from the Ivy 
League west to Pomona. 


What you can’t ignore, though, as a parent, is the population pressure 
that is hitting college admissions offices today. This is dead serious. 


The greatest overcrowding of would-be freshmen—now and in the 
foreseeable future—is at the leading “name” colleges in the Northeast. The 
eight-member Ivy League, for example, accepted 13,000 students to fill 8,500 
places in their September, 1960, classes, but rejected more than 25,000 others 
(presumably youngsters already thoroughly screened). But as you get away 
from the Northeast, this pressure lessens. 


The truth is, a number of superior schools in the Midwest and South— 
and to some extent, in the West—would seem far better bets for admission 
in the next few years than almost any ranking college in the East. And, 
unless your youngster is riding securely in the top 25% or 30% of his class, 
you and he may find it wise to have alternate plans. 


In your mind, the Ivy League probably already goes well beyond the 
eight members of the formal league and includes at least eight or 10 other 
Eastern names, such as Amherst, MIT, and Williams. But perhaps you 
should add liberally to this list and go farther West. 


Going West, incidentally, may be an especially good idea for boys 
living in the East, since many colleges spread their students geographically; 
the reverse—West to East—applies, too. 


Actually, out of more than 1,500 colleges in the country, at least 40 to 
50 rate top academic (if not social) standing on a near-par with the highest 
Ivy standards. Here you get a wide range of names and locations—Duke 
(N. C.), Kenyon (Ohio), University of Michigan, University of Chicago, 
Lawrence (Wis.), Carleton (Minn.), Tulane (La.), Rice (Tex.), University of 
Colorado, California Tech, Pomona (Cal.), and Stanford (Cal.), to name a few. 
And, say educators, you can safely tack on another 40 or 50 names, for a 
total of 80 to 100 colleges, and stay on a high level. 


Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and the other Ivy Leaguers still put a boy 
a step ahead, of course. This seems particularly true today when it comes 
to getting favorably located in the professions, such as law. 


But, on the other hand, if your boy is two or more years away from 
college, you may be kidding yourself and him almost cruelly if you let him 
think he has the Ivy League “made” when he hasn’t. The point is, if there’s 
any doubt in your mind, now is the time to get him better prepared for an 
Ivy school, or else to broaden his (and your) ideas about other good schools. 
And note this: Your own “old grad” status will cut little ice. 


A frequent parental mistake is to implant seeds of anxiety in a youngster 
by making him feel that getting placed in a good college is almost a matter 
of emergency. He gets quite enough of this in school, say educators, and 
your pressing the theme might do him more harm than good. Instead, simply 
encourage him to hit his best natural stride of accomplishment. Briefly, 
here are some, practical points you’ll want to stress in talking it over: 


* Qualities wanted. Top colleges, of course, want academic ability. But 
they look for more in a boy. Strength of character, stability, creative ability 
in some field, capacity for leadership, intellectual curiosity, and a sense of 
concern for the public good are qualities sought after. Also, the colleges 


want a cross-section of aptitudes and interests—some poets among the 129 
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science and math boys. Admissions officials say that many teenagers over- 
emphasize extra-curricular activities—a long list isn’t the answer. 


¢ Prep schools. Shifting to a superior private college preparatory school 
may be a good idea, especially if your local high school is weak or if your 
boy shows signs of needing a more disciplined working routine (BW—Apr 
30’60,p125). But note that top colleges aren’t favoring prep boys, and in 
many cases, they actually are giving an inch of preference to the outstanding 
boy from the obscure public high school. 


¢ Rating colleges. First, you should read The College Handbook, pub- 
lished by the College Entrance Examination Board (P.O. Box 592, Princeton, 
N. J., $2). It is a top-rated guide in which 250 leading colleges describe 
themselves. The next step is to have a talk with your boy’s prep or high 
school college adviser. You also should see the admissions official of at 
least one of the colleges you and he have in mind. Finally, visit severai 
campuses each summer, especially if it looks as if your boy will be entering 
a lesser known college. Some smaller schools not only rate high academi- 
cally, but have campuses and physical facilities that may surprise you— 
Oberlin (Ohio), Reed (Ore.), and Vanderbilt (Tenn.), for example 


¢ Applications. In applying to at least three colleges—one shooting high, 
one in the middle, and one “sure’”—your boy should vary both school types 
and locations. This is most important, say admissions people. 


For prep or high school graduates caught short without an acceptance 
for this fall, the thing to do is to write to the College Admissions Center, 
Glenbrook High School, Northbrook, IIL, or to the College Admissions Assist- 
ance Center, 535 East 80 St., New York 21, N. Y. Replies will be prompt. 


Portfolio Dept.: You may be noticing a considerable decrease in securi- 
ties “touting” now that New York State law requires investment advisory 
services to file sales literature and advertising with the state Attorney Gen- 
eral. The law is aimed at those who create false or inflated stock prices. 

— 


Despite the massive student demonstrations in Japan, travel agents 
report no interference with American tourists already in en and few 
cancellations of plans to visit there. 


If you go in for water sports, two new books may interest you. Charles 
Sava, coach of Olympic swimmers, tells how you can improve your style and 
teach others in Swim Well (Simon & Schuster, $3.95). For the more adven- 
turesome, Elgin Ciampi offers a complete guide to skin diving, from snorkel- 
ing to building a submarine scooter, in The Skin Diver (Ronald Press, $5.50). 


Potpourri: A “stork option” providing additional insurance upon the 
birth of a child is being offered by Prudential; added temporary protection 
equals face value of the life insurance policy within $5,000-$10,000 limits. 
You have three months to convert to permanent coverage .. . You now 
can order duty-free merchandise through a mail-order service when you’re 
out of the U.S. For a catalogue, write Duty-Free Shoppers, Ltd., 465 Cali- 
fornia St., San Francisco . .. Operated on a transistor circuit, a new warning 
“horn” for swimming pool use, called the Transista, is on the market—it 
sounds off if a deserted pool is invaded by kids ($19.95). 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the July 9, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 








From raw materials to finished product, Link-Belt materials handling systems 


cul ‘carrying charges” in steel production 


" in 
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LINK) BELT 





... Bulk. handling 


FROM RAW MATERIALS — In this plant, a Link-Belt raw mate- 
rials handling system handles coke, limestone, fluorspar, burnt 
lime and mill scale. Car Shaker assists in unloading R.R. cars. 
Vibrating feeders and belt conveyors carry materials to and 
from storage bunkers. Bucket elevator handles coke fines. 





Many types of Link-Belt conveyors are at work in 


the nation’s mills, carrying materials through every 


step of steel-making. These conveyors are helping 
producers eliminate rehandling bottlenecks, cut costs 
through improved materials handling, reduce waste, 


improve safety and working conditions. 
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Basic products and ertgineering 








TO FINISHED PRODUCT — In this plant, coils weighing 15 tons 
each move automatically, with precision and safety, on a 
Link-Belt conveyor system. From coiler to pickling line, coils 
are handled without damage. In this picture, coils ride up 
to storage area on inclined saddle-top roller chain conveyor. 


For complete information on how Link-Belt 
Materials Handling, Processing and Power Trans- 
mission equipment can be put to profitable use in 
your plant, write Link-Belt Company, Dept. AV, 
Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Ill. Send for “Link-Belt 
At Work” Book 2753. 
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From an almost unlimited scope of thought, 3 
Leonardo da Vineibrought forth a stream ea 
of inventions 1— in modern form — na 

yen & are in-use today. However, Leonardo’s “ty 


greatest contribution was simply the 
triumph of creative thought applied to 
% practical results. His work will stand 
for all time as proof that the appraisal 
of quality applies to thinking as well 
as to tangible objects and to visible or 


audible processes. 


i¢ In a related sense, the quality of 
‘engineering is measured by results. 
And it is by results alone that the 
minds responsible for an engineer- 
ing project can be evaluated 
When you check the record of 
Brown & Root’s engineering 
through the years, the high 
quality of thinking is self 
evident. Customer satisfaction 
from greater efficiency at lower 
costs has built a worldwide 
reputation for engineering and 
construction by Brown & Root. 


e 


This squirrel-cage blower,invented by “& 
Leonardo daVinci and put to practical 
use, was a significant step toward 
modern mechanical air conditioning. 





BROWN & ROOT ING. 
POST OFFICE BOX 3, HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 


NEW YORK ° WASHINGTON ° LONDON EDMONTON ° MONTREAL 
SAO PAULO ° MARACAIBO ° CABLE ADDRESS- BROWNBILT 
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... Now a Competing System 


These pictures represent the latest 
pairing in the last decade’s running 
battles over home music equipment 
At top is RCA Victor’s entry in the 
tape cartridge competition; cartridges, 
players, and attachments to convert ex 
isting players have been on the mar 
ket a little more than a vear. Lower 
picture shows a prototype of a_ rival 
cartridge system developed by Colum 
bia Broadcasting System and Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co. 

"he two systems are not compatibl 
* Sequel Upon Sequel—To the home 
music listener, this is an old story. But 
it’s no more irksome to him than to 
the manufacturer of equipment, records, 
or tapes. Once again, all concerned 
must wait through the initial skirmishes 
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over which system is best, before the 
industry can standardize. 

Until a dozen years ago, tape was the 
only way to get high fidelity in home 
music of the kind you could play at 
will—recordings. Then came two forms 
rogroove, with RCA backing 45 
rpm. disks and Columbia backing long- 
playing 33 rpm. records. While the 
battle of the speeds was fought, business 
stood still; even recorded tape failed to 
continue its growth. In the end, both 
speeds survived, with the 45 mostly for 
pop tunes and the 33 for classical and 
album-type popular music. Instead 
of making single-speed players, equip- 
ment manufacturers settled pretty much 
on three speeds, including the earlier 78. 

Next, tape pioneered with stereo sound 


of nl¢ 





~another dilemma for the industry and 
its customers. But it had hardly seized 
a foothold, about two years ago, when 
stereo disks were introduced. ‘To the 
choice of monaural or stereo, tape or 
record, was added another decision 
Which way was the stereo record to 
be cut, in V-shape or in horizontal- 
vertical channels? 

This clash, too, was pretty well re- 

solved, and both tape and records built 
up fair-sized repertoires in their first 
year or So. Sales of stereo equipment 
soared, and ways were worked out to 
improve the compatability of both re- 
cordings and equipment. 
e Wider Appeal—In the stereo upsurge, 
however, tape was overwhelmed by the 
rise of the cheaper, easier-to-handle 
disk. Tape manufacturers went to their 
labs to find an answer. They came up 
with the tape cartridge for its appeal 
to the average home music listener—it 
does away. with the delicate difficulties 
of positioning, threading, and rewind- 
ing the reels. You just drop a cartridge 
on the spindle and start it up, like a 
phonograph record. It costs little or no 
more than a record. 

To gain this simplicity and economy, 
manufacturers followed different routes 
to develop both tape and equipment— 
and that’s where the new equipment 
war comes in. 

RCA’s year-old innovation of a tape 
cartridge and of two players, one mon- 
aural and one stereo, hasn’t made much 
of a dent in the market yet. In fact, 
its production of the players has been 
at least temporarily suspended, and a 
third model, announced, hasn’t been 
made. Even without the complication 
of talk about rival, non-compatible svs- 
tems, it’s hard to capture much of a 
market until a big enough selection of 
recordings has been established to lure 
buyers of the necessary equipment 

The basic trouble now is that the 
music listener is waiting until the field 
is standardized. He wants to be able to 
buy one player or attachment and be 
able to play any recording of all lead- 
ing companics. 
¢ The Differences—RCA has a two-reel 
plastic cartridge about the size of a slim 
paperback book. Tape } in. wide, carry- 
ing four sound tracks, travels at 33 
inches per second, instead of the con- 
ventional (for home music systems) 74 
ips. One cartridge provides up to an 
hour of stereo or two hours of monaural 
listening. The user simply drops it on 
a double spindle and throws the switch; 
the tape is threaded and rewound auto- 
matically, never has to be touched. 

CBS-3M_ developed their cartridge 
along an entirely different line. The 
project was led by Dr. Peter Goldmark, 
president of CBS Laboratories and 
father of the LP record. 

The CBS-3M tape, which is in pilot 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities 
he offer is made only by the Prospectus 


$50,000,000 
Montgomery Ward Credit Corporation 


4%2% Debentures, 1980 Series 
Due July 1, 1980 


Interest payable semi-annually 


on January 1 and July 1. 


Not redeemable prior to July 1, 1968 


Price 99'2% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only from such of the several Under 


writers 


including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such Stute 


Lehman Brothers 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Eastman Dillon, Union Securities €% Co. 


Kidder,Peabody €7Co. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades EF Co. 
Smith, Barney & Co. 
White, Weld & Co. 


June 28, 1960 


The First Boston Corporation 
Glore, Forgan & Co 


Lazard Fréres€? Co. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner €& Smith 


Incorp« rated 


Stone &¥ Webster Securities Corporation 


Dean Witter & Co. 











Key to the Far East 


The Fuji Bank Ltd. can help open 
new business doors in the Far East 
Write us. Or, if convenient, 
42 Broadway. 


for you 
come in. New York 


we will send you the 
Bank Bulletin 
thoritative economic and financial 


Upon request 
quarterly Fuji an au 


review on Japan along with copy 


of our history 
THE 
a a Pa 
) FUJI BANK 
LTD. 
Founded in 1880 
Head Office: Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 


188 Offices throughout Japan 
Overseas Offices: New York « London: Calcutta 
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Dividend Announcement 


Massachusetts 
Investors | 


| ‘Trust 


DECLARES ITS 
143 Consecutive Dividend 


10 cents a_ share, I 
from net income, 

| paya! July 25 
to iiders of , Can | 
rec i une 30, |e & « 
1966 ir; Ine | 

fal 
ROBERT W. LADD EF E | 
Secretary | @e @ 


200 Berkeley Street, Boston 














the nicest things 
happen to people 
At who Carry 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 





sound tracks on 
the extremely narrow width of 1/7 in. It 


imrics TWO 


production, 


travels at the very slow speed of 1¢ ips 
The cartridge, which is not much big 
ecr than a graham cracker, contains a 
single reel (the take-up reel for the tape 
is built into the plaver itself It, too, 
can deliver an hour of stereo mu 

Ihe CBS-3M cartridge plaver is fully 
iutomatic; it threads the tape and after 
plaving rewinds it in less than half a 
minute CBS-3M_ hay ilso added a 
feature: Half a dozen cartridge in be 
stacked on the spindle and are changed 
1utomatically. This plaver is now in the 
cngincering prototvpe stag 
¢ Choosing Sides—Some manufacturers 

still convinced that the RCA cart 


ridge is here to stav. RCA itself says it 
ring out additional models of 
tine plavers Bell Sound Diy 
n Ramo Wooldridge, In 


of ‘| homp 
putting 


+ yf cy } + 


ul l 111 IX MMaAChINE ICCOMIMO- 
date RCA’s cartridge; three are tape 
leck attachments for existing machines 
ind the ther three ire elf mntained 
units 

Bel Canto, Bell’s cousin in the re- 
cording business, has built up a catalog 


of about 120 recorded tape RCA car- 
tridges under its own label and on Dot 
ind Liberty labels. And RCA has re- 


leased more than 160 of its own record- 
ings in cartridge 
Most 1 rd companies are holding 


off, though, until they see a jelling of 
the market and of the equipment com- 
petition. Thev can’t 
while market 


count on a worth- 


they sav, until Columbia, 


RCA, Capitol, Decca, and the other 

big labels standardize cartridges 
Zenith Radi Corp., however, has 

ilreadv obtained the rights to the CBS- 


3M system, and it plans to bring out 
] - 
commer’:cia model nex 
¢ Quality Control—Producers are con- 
fident thev can build high-quality sound 
into the 


+ 


new cartridges, but engineers 
had to rcome a problem 

In keeping the packaged reels small 
ind inexpensive, the makers must pack 


more music into the inch of tape, then 
plav it more slowly than standard 
speeds l'ape masters of record com 
panies run at 15 ips., professional and 
scmi-professional reel-to-reel equipment, 
it 74 ips.) The slower the tape speed, 
gencrally the harder it is to maintain 
fidelity 

It has been done, engineers sav, by 


heads to 
with great 


designing new tape 
toler 


prec ise 


neces and responsive 
And most reports agree that the 
of the 3M tape at 1§ ips. 
that 
standard 


ness 
sound quality 
is virtually indistinguishable from 


ips., the 


which is run at 


hi fi speed 

But audiophiles will probably remain 
skeptical until a company like Ampex 
Audio, Inc., maker of professional-grade 
equipment, starts putting out ¢ irtridge 
machines END 
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C&O OFFERS AN 


x gree 


DINENS 
IN SITE SELECTION 


Free unbiased counsel on any 
location along The Chessie Route 


Call upon the C&O Industrial Development 
Department for help in your search for a new 
location, and the extra dimension of service 
this full-time staff of specialists can provide 
becomes apparent. 

These men will give you the complete story. 
You'll receive basic facts concerning transporta- 
tion, fuel, power, water, topography, resource 
supply, labor, the physical community. Also 
available are the underlying facts; ones that can 
be supported only by virtue of an intimate knowl- 
edge of local community conditions, the profile 
of the people, the zoning regulations, local and 
state tax structures, and other vital information. 

Probing in depth with you, C&O’s corps of 
cartographers, engineers, industrial analysts, 
geologists, and economists, present all the facts 
honestly . . . without gloss. After that, the 
decision is with you. 


2K OPPORTUNITY AT ERIE, MICHIGAN 


Up to 913 acres of level, well-drained land ten 
miles north of downtown Toledo, 47 miles 
southwest of Detroit. 

Transportation provided by Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway mainline with its Ottawa freight 
yard adjoining the property; U. S. Highway 
25 is the eastern boundary of the property, 
with U.S. 24 and the new Detroit-Toledo 
Expressway close by. 

Fuel and Power in maximum supply. Water 
from Lake Erie piped to the site with half- 
million gallons daily minimum. Softening plant 
and storage tank on premises. 

Labor pool is adequate, skilled workers espe- 
cially, in this corridor of diversified industry. 


Complete industrial surveys of many attrac- 
tive sites are available. Inquiries are handled 
in complete confidence. Write to Wayne C 
Fletcher, Director of Industrial Development. 


Chesapeake and 


Ohio Railway 
Huntington 1, West Virginia 
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Look inside to see 
what’s better now because of Du Pont ZYTEL° 


NYLON RESINS 





A turbine wheel molded of Du Pont ZyTev nylon resin furnishes the power to drive the 

rotary brush in this vacuum cleaner. ZyTEL makes possible a new design of the sweeper 

unit with the power and flexibility of a tank type but with the added advantage of a 

powered brush, previously available only on uprights. Inside, ZYTEL gives the 54-curved 

blades resilience and resistance to metallic impact . . . allowing for the pickup of paper 

clips, hairpins and similar objects, and the good bearing and low friction properties of 

ZyTEL also eliminate lubrication problems. Outside, the flat configuration of the fan 

permits a low profile, designed for maximum clearance under furniture. This intricate 

wheel of ZYTEL was injection-molded in one piece by Chicago Molded Products Corpo- 

ration for the Sunbeam Corporation, both of Chicago, Illinois. POLYCHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
Tough, abrasion-resistant, light in weight, chemically resistant, ZYTEL nylon resins 

offer manufacturers a wide range of opportunities for new product designs, and for im- 

proved product designs at lower costs. It will pay you to find out more about the prop- 

erties and applications of these versatile materials. Write to: E. I. du Pont de Nemours 

& Co. (Inc.), Department. D-79, Room 2507Z, Nemours Building, Wilmington 98, Del. ee 

In Canada: Du Pont of Canada Limited, P. O. Box 660, Montreal. Better Things for Better Living...through Chemistry 
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Canada’s Swing to Deficits .. . 


Millions of Dollars 
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Dota: The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
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Slowdown of Growth Rate 


Pinches Canada's Economy 


The Canadian economy seems to be 
suffering from the same “tired blood” 
as the U.S. economy—onlv more so. 
After vears of spectacular boom, 
Canada’s rate of growth has slowed and 
unemployment is running chronically 
higher than in earlier postwar vears. 

These difficulties are appearing in an 
economy that is extremely prosperous 
bv world standards, second only to the 
U.S. in income per person, bigger than 
the U.S. in area, far smaller in popula 
tion—and enormously rich in resources 
* Built on Resources—Canada’s rapid 
postwar growth has been built on the 
development of those resources—oil, 
uranium, iron ore. ‘This has meant 
pouring billions of dollars into big in- 
vestment projects. Many of these bil 
lions have had to come from abroad, 
for the development job would other 
wise have been bevond Canada’s limited 
means. This produced fast growth, full 
employment—and, finally, troubles that 
show up most clearly in the balance of 
pavments (chart). 

These balance-of-payments  difficul 
ties have been building up for several 
vears. Since 1955, Canadians have 
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been importing more goods than they 
exported. And Canada’s balance of pay- 
ments on current account—which in- 
cludes not only exports and imports 
but also interest, transportation costs, 
foreign travel, banking and insurance 
charges, and everything else except 
capital and gold movements—has been 
in even worse stiape than the balance of 
trade. Since |] Canada has run a 
current account deficit of more than $] 
billion a vear 

Ihis vear, Canada, like the U.S., has 
been doing:a bit better in foreign trade. 
Canada’s current account deficit in 
1960's first quarter was $97-million less 
than in the first quarter a vear ago. But, 
even if this trend continues, Canada is 
still unlikely to wind up 1960 with a 
current account deficit as low as S$1l- 
billion 
e Flow of Money—Canada is far from 
being out of the woods on its balance 
of-payments troubles. If anything, the 
slowdown in Canadian growth and the 
diminished attractiveness of Canada for 
investments may make _ those 
troubles more acute. Up to now, 
Canada’s big current account deficits 


foreign 


have been covered by the heavy inflow 
of foreign capital, which has ranged be- 
tween $1-billion and $1.5-billion a year 
since 1952. Much of this was South-of 
the-Border inflation hedging—a rush into 
minerals and oil—which shows signs of 
abating. 

If this heavy inflow of capital were 
to stop, Canada would start losing re 
serves fast. Then it would have to cut 
back imports to the point where exports 
would pay both for them and for the 
pyramiding charges on its $15-billion 
foreign debts. Those charges amounted 
to $486-million last vear, and thev’re 
still growing. 
¢ On Thin Ice—Hearing the rap of the 
bill collector on the door and fearing 
the dav when the money stops, Cana 
dians have begun to wonder where they 
go from here. Gov. James C. Coyne 
of the Bank of Canada (William McC. 


Martin’s opposite number) in his an- 


nual report to the Finance Minister 


warned that “the country is living 
beyond its means.” The longer Ca- 
nadians keep borrowing abroad to fi- 
nance spending at home, said Coyne, 
“the more difficult and painful will be 
the adjustments.” 

A number of other Canadian bank- 
ers and businessmen have publicly ex- 
pressed worries about the country’s 
vulnerability to ‘“‘any sudden interfer- 
ence” with Canada’s access to foreign 
capital. Since 1956, about one-third of 
Canada’s total investment has been 
financed by foreign capital. 

A drop in the inflow of foreign cap- 
ital could mean a drop in Canadian 
capital investment, a further slowing in 
the growth rate, and a worsening of the 
unemployment problem, which is aggra- 
vated by the continuing rapid growth 
of Canada’s labor force 


|. “Coincidences” 


hus, Canadians are being forced to 
take a new long, hard look at their na- 
tional economy, at what ails it, and at 
what can be done about it. 

Canada’s troubles and those of the 
U.S. have some family resemblances 
traceable to the expansion of world ca- 
pacity for producing raw materials and 
finished goods, the spread of American 
technology to other countries, intensi- 
fied competition in foreign and domestic 
markets, the need to choke off inflation 
by tough policies on money and credit 
(BW—Mar.26’60,p23). 
¢ More Export Effect—These changes 
hit Canada even harder than the U.S. 
both because Canada is more heavily 
dependent on world trade and because 
Canada’s boom was more narrowly 
based on its export industries. Canada’s 
exports amount to about 15% of gross 
national product, compared with about 
5% for the U.S. And Canada’s exports 
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PAYROLL 


AUTOMATION 


“PAYMASTER”™ 


Gives Fully Automatic 
Payroll Recording! 


For use with tabulating cards 
Integrates with any time equipment 
Automatic time signal control 

Full year warranty 


PLUS EXCLUSIVE QUICK-AUDIT CARD 
FOR SIMPLIFIED PAYROLL PROCEDURE 


“If it’s about time... 
coll for... 
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Gentiemen: 
Please send information about 
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. . . Canada’s troubles stem in good measure from one 
of those “coincidences” of timing that have often given 
other nations a bumpy path to growth . . 


are concentrated in wheat, oil, and met 
als, notably uranium 
overproduction is most serious 

Demand for Canada’s raw material 
exports has also been hurt by some 
special developments 

Uranium. The U.S. now relies in 
creasingly on newly 


ireas where world 


found domestic 
sources of uranium. The U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission’s cancellation of 
its options on Canadian uranium pro 
duction, which would have maintained 
volume until 1966, has cut Canada’s 
uranium output by more than half (BW 

Mar.12’60,p177). Until enough com 
mercial atomic power plants are in op 
eration, new uranium exports are un- 
likely. 

Wheat. Canada’s wheat exports, 
made only on a hard-currency cash basis, 
are jeopardized not only by U.S. foreign 
aid programs but also by Soviet wheat 
exports at cut-rate prices 
petition is a real worry for Canada in 
many lines; a few vears ago, Soviet 
low-cost timber sales to Britain and 
Scandinavia almost wiped out Bmitish 
Columbia’s lumber 
regions.) 
¢ Indigestion—Export troubles aren't 
the only reason why Canadian growth 
has lost its momentum, Even if ex- 
port demand had lived up to expecta- 
tions, Canada would have faced a 
period of digesting the enormously ex- 
panded capacity of the resource in 
dustries 


Soviet com- 


exports to thos« 


Canada’s postwar boom was powered 
by massive projects such as Leduc (oil), 
Ungava (iron or¢ ind Blind River 
uranium Giant investment projects, 
by their nature, do not produce a 
smooth vear-to-vear rise in investment 
ind a number of major projects, notably 
the St. Lawrence Seawav, the huge alu 
minum plant at Kitimat, B. C., and th 
West Coast Transmission, Trans-Moun 
l'rans-Canad 
happened to reach completion in th 
late 1950s. Nothing quite so big ha 
come along vet to take their plac 


Vhus Canada’s troubles stem in good 


tain, and pipelines, all 


measure from one of tho “com 
dences” of timing that have often given 
ther nations a bumpy path to growth 


In Canada’s case, the bump was wor 
ened by the 
oftening of raw mater 1 market 


ll. Swimming Upstream 


How is Canada t ffset the lrag 
on mplo ment, gt th ind th Da 


5.9 


ice of pavmen 


(STORY on page 137) 


For one thing, Canadians m n to go 
Dack for mor f the hain f th dog 
that bit | ypinent. 
\lready under way or on the horizon 
ire man lew resource royect in- 
cluding 

e Tl big South Saskatchewan 
dam, which is alreadv under construe- 
+, 

e ‘The ra id north to the Great 
S] Lal which p f the Road- 
to-Resources program for the develop- 
ment r thn N rthwe | T1es 
Th yrol ibhy bh ta | ) ir 

¢ Two big natural ga pipeline 
project One, to the Minneapolis-St. 
Paul region, has alreadv been licensed 
mn both sid f the borde1 I] ther, 
1 Pacific Gas & Electric line into the 
San Fran Bay region, still requires 
federal and sta ) hould 

t under wa n 

But Canadia h vn Wa of 
putting th gg a ITce 
basket l‘hev are eagerly searching for 
wavs t ersifv their giant investment 
progra th nt p bout 25% 
f « GNP has gon nto in 
vestment, a figure almost as high as 
Russia’ 
¢ Domestic Market—W ith 1CCk it 
work ym the resource exports, Can- 
idian looking hopefull it their 
xpan nN mark With 
:Op if l Vin half n hi na 

nit cn ging for 
Can t la t nal nport 
\ nest yT uchion | n 
tan ( vadian t ll re 
ent tart t turn t le-flange 
teel beam id la 1 Ip ror 
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ENGINEERING BEYOND THE EXPECTED 





Packard Bell’s PB250 computer and TeleKaster closed-circuit TV system combine to direct 


and control an industrial process, and to provide remote area viewing — at low cost. 


INSTANT DIGITAL AND VISUAL CONTROL 


Advanced systems by Packard Bell Electronics 
have brought to industry the first low-cost, com- 
pletely transistorized digital and visual controls for 
industrial processes. Now you can “‘see where you 
can’t be” and automatically “control what you see” 
with reliable systems priced for the age of automa- 
tion. The PB250 is the only solid-state, general 
purpose computer available today that combines 
microsecond operating speeds, and small size, with 
a price of $30,000. The TeleKaster closed-circuit 
TV camera system is the only completely transistor- 


ized camera system with remote desk-top control— 
and a price of $695. These rugged, reliable systems 
find separate and combined applications in numer- 
ous fields; both are outstanding examples of 
Engineering Beyond the Expected—a Packard Bell 
Electronics tradition for 34 years. 

FREE! Write for your copy of “402 Ways to 
Build Business Profits with Packard Bell Closed- 
Circuit TV”’...and “PB250 General Purpose Com- 
puter” brochure. 


For Engineers with exceptional ability and earning power, Packard Bell Electronics offers opportunities beyond the expected, too. 
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~ has the horses ! 


4 


' wer 800 to 1 hp favorites 
for quiet operation, 
4 =» low maintenance and 
% 


long-life service 


From the case of the 
OPYRIGHT 1960, A. O. SMITH CORP, wy A. O. Smith Motor Man —a 


S9SSHSHSCHESHOSCOOTFHHS complete stable of integrals 
4 ' - that include single-phase 
S idsieel &$ ee, models (1-5 hp) or polyphase 
. > (1-800 hp). Also a team of 
. A 0 Smith : fractional-hp motors. All are sure 
‘ ewe e bets to give top performance 
e FecORPORAT!|ON over the long, long haul. 
: ete ee ; And there’s an A. O. Smith Motor 
3 A.0. SMITH INTERNATIONAL, S.A ' Man near you — chomping at 
- Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U.S.A the bit to give you 24-hour action 
TTT TTTirrT ee on all parts and service orders: 





Coming or going... 
Your shipment will arrive FA 
when you ship the Direct wa 


DENVER CHICAGO TRUCKING CO., Inc. 


The Coast-to-Coast Choice for Coast-to-Coast Service AN 
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might invite retaliation 

Another is to press the U.S. and 
ther countries to lower barriers against 
Canadian goods, without expecting 


fully equal treatment from Canada 

\ variant of the second approach was 
put forward last month by Hugh P 
Keenleyside, chairman of the British 
Columbia Power Commission and 
former director of the United Nations’ 
Technical Assistance Program. Keen- 
levside proposed i “selective free trade” 
formula for Canadian and U.S. indus- 
trv to reduce Canada’s high production 
costs 
e Splitting Production—Under his 
scheme, U.S producers with Canadian 
plants would, in exchange for lower, 
tariffs by Canada, agree to split up the 
total product mix so that some items 
would be produced entirely in Canada. 
some in the U.S 


The Keenlevside scheme assumes 
that, with full access to both markets, 
1 company’s production and distribu- 
tion cost on both sides of the border 
would be equalized \t present, of 


course, Canadian manufacturing costs 
ire higher than U.S. costs in many 
important lines Canada’s tariffs 
against U.S. autos, for instance, are 
aimed at keeping Canadians from buy 
ing their cars in the cheaper U.S 
market 

¢ Public Spending—Given a limitation 
on a fast expansion of manufacturing, 
Canadians have another move open to 
them to offset the slowdown in resource 
expoits: a shift toward more spending 


on housing and on provincial and 
municipal improvement Mhis is indi- 
cated anvhow to meet the needs of 
population growth and the big regional 


population shifts that ha 
Canadian investment has, in fact, 


been shifting toward ich housing 
ind “‘intrastructure”’ outlay \ rising 
proportion of foreign investment has 
ilso gone into these provincial and 
municipal projects. Growth of invest 
ment in those areas has plaved a wel- 
come role in offsetting the sag in the 


raw-materl 


industries—but it adds 
to Canada’s balance-of payments woes 

Ihat’s because investment in roads 
or housing doesn’t result in new ex- 


port while the income this creates 
results in increased demand for im- 
ports At the same time, the foreign 
borrowing to finance these projects adds 
to Canada’s debt-serv charges lhe 


Bank of Canada’s Gov. Covne had his 
eve fixed mainly on this problem when 
he sounded his “Canadians are living 


bevond their mean ilarm 


Ill. Monetary Problems 
Few Canadian economists expect 
their country’s problems to come to a 


read thi ir. Carried along by the 
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for you 
in KENTUC 


ENTUCKY’S abundance of coal and water 


has resulted in a tremendous concentration 
of electric power capacity. Today, steam and 
hydroelectric plants in Kentucky can generate 
more than 3,299,000 kilowatts of power—even 
more than Kentucky’s greatly expanding industry 
can use. Sufficient reserves are readily available 
in Kentucky to supply any new or expanding 
industry with adequate power. 

This is just the beginning! By 1963, new gener- 
ating capacity now being constructed will add 
another 1,522,000 kilowatts to Kentucky’s total 
power resources. Generating plants now in the 
planning stage will provide an additional 495,000 
kilowatts. Some of these new projects include a 
new generating station on the State’s eastern 
border; a plant on Lake Cumberland in south- 
eastern Kentucky; increased capacity for a 
north-central utility; Barkley Dam on the lower 
Cumberland River; expansion of an existing power 


COMMONWEALTH OF 


WHERE 
, BIG THINGS 
ARE HAPPENING 





Theres plenty of POWER 


“yl 
AL Steam stations in operation 
> Hydro stations in operation 


0% 


2 Under construction 


plant in central Kentucky. And when completed, 
a new power plant of over $100,000,000 in 
western Kentucky will be the largest steam-electric 
generating plant in the world. 

And there’s still more capacity for Kentucky. 
As further reserves, out-of-state power plants on 
Kentucky’s borders are all tied-in on a power grid 
which can bring plentiful power to any city or town 
in Kentucky. 

These are some of the reasons why Kentucky 
industry is growing faster than the U.S. average. 
Hundreds of companies have discovered that Ken- 
tucky offers maximum opportunity for progress 
and profits through its unique combination of 
advantages. If you are considering a new plant, 
let us show you what Kentucky can do for you. 

Address: Lieut. Gov. Wilson W. Wyatt, or 
E. B. Kennedy, Commissioner, 
Kentucky Department of Economic Development 
300 State Capitol Building, Frankfort, Kentucky 
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Industrial expansion has been 43% 
greater in Kentucky since World War II 
than in the Nation as a whole. Why? 
Because literally hundreds of companies 
have discovered that Kentucky offers 
more opportunities for progress and 
profits. 

And now a far-reaching new program 
has been put into effect to stimulate even 





greater development. Legislation favor- 
able to Kentucky industry has been en- 
acted . . . better schools and other needed 
improvements are being made possible 
through a new 3% sales tax (with many 
exemptions for industry—and which has 
enabled Kentucky to reduce its personal 
income tax by 36%) ... one of the most 
complete industrial financing programs in 


the Nation is an actuality (with both 
privately and publicly financed lending 
agencies for new on expanding indus- 
try) . .. state authority has been set up 
for building desirable airstrips and ac- 
cess roads to plant sites. 

Big things are happening in Kentucky. 
We will send you specific details on 
request. 
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nationaase 


the PREFERRE 
way to lease Sie 


because it’s national 
in experience and 
service —local in costs 
and controls 





Nationa lease supplies everything 
but the driver at flexible, local-level 
costs. On-the-spot management 
provides highest efficiency; full 
service, one-invoice truckleasing— 
the LEASE-FOR-PROFIT way. 


Nationalease service doesn’t add 


| 

| 

| to your cost... it saves. Saves the 
| capital and management time you 
| 

| 









now spend on trucks so you can 
put yourself—and your money— 
back into your own business. 


Lease for Profit 


lease a new Chev- 
rolet, or other fine 
truck, operate it as { 
your own with 

no investment, mare 
no up- keep. 


e 
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For facts about full-service, ‘“‘Lease 
for-Profit" truckleasing — and t 


name of your local Nationa lease 


2 Neg write 


ST NATIONAL TRUCK 
eA LEASING SYSTEM 


Serving Principal Cities of the United States, 


Canode, and Puerto Rico 
73 JACKSON BLVD., SUITE: B-7, CHICAGS 4, ILL. 
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advance, 
Canadian GNP is expected to rise in 
1960 for the sixth consecutive year. 
Although continued heavy reliance on 


sluggish but continuing U.S. 


foreign capital is a worry, total Cana- 
dian public and private investment is 
expected, according to the government's 
capital spending survey, to reach $8.8- 
billion—a new record by a small margin 
Consumers have boosted their spend 
ing by about 5%. And, most hearten 
ing of all to Canadians, exports have 
been reviving. 

Most of this revival has been in 
Canada’s staple lines, but it has been 
helped along by some one-shot deals 
For instance, De Havilland Aircraft of 
Canada, Ltd., a manufacturer of small 
air cargo planes, is shipping a $21-mil 
lion order to the U.S. Air Force, and 
Canadair, Ltd., Montreal subsidiary of 
General Dynamics, expects a big chunk 
of the Air Force’s $888-million require 
ment for 222 large air cargo carriers 
¢ The Dollar—Canadian exports should 
get an extra boost from the recent de 
cline in the Canadian dollar. From a 
premium of more than 5% over the 
U.S. dollar last vear, the Canadian has 
slipped to a present premium of about 
zi This should stimulate Canada’s 
exports by making them 
foreigners, meanwhile 
da’s imports. 

This less costly Canadian dollar 
should stick around for a good while, 
because the demand for Canadian dol 
lars by American investors has dropped 
Last vear’s high premium on the Cana 
dian dollar was due to heavy borrowing 
by Canada in the U.S. money market, 
especially by municipal and provincial 
governments—which took $400-million 
last vear. So far in 1960, only few 
Canadian bond issues have been floated 
in New York, and money market ex 
perts don’t see a return to heavy Cana 
dian financing in New York in the 
immediate future, now that the dif- 
ference between Canadian and U.S 
interest rates has narrowed. 
¢ More Flexibility—The decline in the 
flow of foreign portfolio investment 
into Canada is reducing the inflationary 
pressures that the Canadian monetary 
authorities have had to combat. ‘The 
Bank of Canada now has more flexi 
bility and needn’t pursue an exclusively 
tight money policy in the coming year 
This, together with the related fall 
in the Canadian dollar premium, has 
come as a relief to many Canadian busi 
nessmen who, impatient with monetary 
restraint, have felt that the Canadian 
dollar was seriously overvalued. 

Both changes should make it easie1 
for Canadian business to roll with the 
punch of softer world demand for raw 
materials and to hit harder at both 
domestic and foreign markets wherever 
Canadian producers think they have a 
chance. END 
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pays you 9% * on savings 


@ 4%4% current annual rate, dividends paid quar- 
terly @© World headquarters for the savings of 
150,000 individuals, corporations and trusts in 50 
states, 63 foreign countries @© Same, sound man- 
agement policies since 1925 ©@ $34,000,000 reserves 
@ Resources over $%-billion @ Accounts insured 
by F.S.L.LC. @ Funds received by 10th of month, 
earn from Ist ® We pay postage both ways 
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7% money in the Golden State! 
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LOOK WHAT ELSE USES BENDIX POWER BRAKING! 


When the giant DC-8 jet liner 
lands, it requires about the same 
amount of braking power it would 
take to stop 300 cars of the low- 
priced-three class travelling at 60 
miles an hour! The DC-8’s brakes 
must exert a retarding force of 
56 tons and withstand internal tem- 
peratures exceeding 2000°F. In all, 
the braking forces develop 380,000 
BTU’s—enough to heat an average 
home in winter for 16 hours. 

To handle these king-size braking 
requirements, Bendix developed an 
entirely new brake lining material 
called Cerametalix®. This metal- 
ceramic combination replaces or- 
ganic linings which could not with- 
stand the terrific punishment dealt 
out in bringing jet liners to safe, 
sure stops. Bendix® brakes with 
Cerametalix linings are also used 
world-wide on jet bombers and 
fighter planes, and Cerametalix it- 
self is used in heavy-duty clutches 
for trucks and many off-the-road 
vehicles. 

In our thirty-three years in the 
braking business, we have come to 


be recognized as ‘‘Brake Head- 
quarters of the World” for aircraft, 
automobiles, trucks, buses, bicycles, 
farm machinery, heavy off-the-road 
equipment, and just about every- 
thing else that rolls and must be 
stopped. For the automotive market 
alone, we are currently building 
over 400 different brake models. As 
part of our extensive brake develop- 
ment program, we operate a mobile 
test laboratory, the only one of its 
kind, that travels 100,000 miles a 
year testing advanced-design brakes 
and power brakes. 

Bendix power brakes have proved 
a tremendous boon to drivers by re- 
ducing fatigue and tension. Every 
year more and more drivers are 
specifying power brakes on their 
new cars. As a matter of fact, if 
you do not have them on your 
present car, they can be installed 
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# 
CORPORATION 
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DC-8 jet liners flown by Delta Air Lines feature the 
latest interior appointments for passenger comfort. 


in an hour by “the man who does 
your brake work.” 

Bendix power steering is another 
servant that reduces driving effort, 
while Bendix Hydrovac® brakes 
have for a long time made braking 
safer and easier for trucks, buses, 
and off-the-road vehicles. More re- 
cently, we introduced self-adjusting 
brakes. These eliminate periodic 
adjustment—are already standard 
equipment on some makes of new 
cars and optional on others 


A THOUSAND DIVERSIFIED PRODUCTS SERVING THESE FIELDS: 


automotive « electronics «+ missiles & space + aviation + nucleonics + computer + machine tools + sonar « marine 





STEEL PIPE is produced at Steel Co. of 
Canada’s $10-million mill at Contrecoeur. 
The plant went into full production last fall. 


CARRIERS are loaded at $5-million dock 
built at Contrecoeur by Iron Ore Co. to 


handle rich ore from northern Quebec. 


PRIZE CATTLE of real estate developer 
Charles Abbott ignore modern note intro- 
duced by Electric Reduction Co. plant. 
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CONTRECOEUR, a tiny French-Canadian community on the St. Lawrence, is losing its 
pastoral look as the steel industry moves in. First sign: TV antennas atop old houses. 





CHURCH attendance at _ neighboring WOMEN take over more farm chores a 
Boucherville reflects area’s new population. men succumb to higher wages of new plants. 


A “Little Pittsburgh” 
Shapes Up in Quebec 


For nearly 300 years, the tiny French- Islands on the north shore brought 
Canadian town of Contrecoeur on the the ore. That started Contrecoeur on 
south shore of the St. Lawrence _ the road to industrialization. 
slumbered peacefully to the rumble of ¢ Natural Site—Contrecoeur and_ its 


horse-drawn carts on cobble stones. neighboring communities Varennes and 
Nothing much happened. ‘The small Vercheres are located in a fertile section 
farms for generations had been passed of the St. Lawrence watershed almost 
down from father to son, the outside directly opposite Montreal. ‘The area 
world seldom intruded, and the future topography and its position in Queb« 
promised to be a replay of the past communications network make it 
hen progress—in the guise of a_ prime choice for a steel industr 
steel-producing complex and its comple- Other contributing factors are it 
mentary industries—jolted the town proximity to the mouth of the Seay 
wide awake. A few years ago, Iron Ore the natural 35-ft. St. Lawrence Riv 
Corp. of Canada realized that the St channel that runs close by, excellent 
Lawrence Seaway would bring changes _ electric power and natural gas supplic 
in the steel industry. So it built a $5- and the vast labor pool in the greatet 
million iron-ore transshipment dock at Montreal area. 
Contrecoeur, where carriers from Seven e¢ Progress—Since Iron Ore’s _ initi 
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J. K. LASSER’S 
EXECUTIVE’S GUIDE 
TO BUSINESS PROCEDURES 


Checklists for Successful Management 


In easy-to-use checklist fashion, this book 
tells you what to do, what not to do, and 
what to look for when handling virtually 
any business problem. Gives hundreds of 
pointers tested olutions, and workable 
methods which lead to profitable and effec- 
tive decision making Edited by Sydney 
Prerau, Dir., J. K. Lasser Tax Inst. 256 pp., 
1.95 


HOW TO BUILD 
JOB ENTHUSIASM 


Presents facts and pointers on building an 
employee's job interest, making him more 
aware of his present job and anxious to 
prepare for a higher job, and on improving 
his productivity as a result of increased job 
enthusiasm. Covers such ethods of build- 
ing enthusiasm as communications, meet- 
ings, proper delegation of work, testing, 
training, and more By Ed 4. Hegarty, 
Business Consult. 255 pp., $5.95 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS SPEECH 


Tells you how to plan, prepare, and deliver 
any kind of business talk or speech. Written 
in the language of business, and about actual 
business problems—with practical directions 
on how to develop ability, persuasiveness 
and self-confidence. This thoroughly revised 
Fourth Edition of the successful Practical 
Business Speaking contains fresh illustra- 
tive speeches, conference and discussion 
transcripts, as well as a vital new approach 
to the manner of speaking By William 
Sandford, Prof. of Speech, St. Louis Univ., 
and Willard Veager, Prof. of Speech, Ohio 
State Univ., 4th Ed. 385 pp., $6.75 


THE OVERSEAS AMERICANS 


Gives facts and practices you need for the 
most efficient and productive performance 
of your overseas mission Provides full 


overage of all vital areas of overseas serv 
ice from the economic and political advan 
tages of maintaining foreign operations 


through the five key factors that lead to 
successful assignments abroad to realis 
tic plans for improved overseas performance 
by means of long-range educational and in- 
service training programs. By Harlan Cleve- 
land, Gerard Mangone, and John Adams, 
all of Syracuse University. 316 pp. 11 
tables, $5.95 


10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Dept. BW-7-9 
327 W. 41st St., New York, 36, N.Y 
Send e book cked below for lays’ ex 


smnina non apt ‘ It da lw 


au Lasser’s Executive's Guide to Bus 
Procedures $4. 


Hewart How to Build Job Enthusiasm 
Sandf 1, et a Effec. Bus. Speech 
‘ nd ‘ The Overseas American 
\ 
‘ Zor s 
For price and terms outside U.S 
write McGraw-Hill Intl, N.V.C. 36 BW.-7-9 





venture, progress toward a “big steel’’ 
development has been tangible: 

e Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., is 
operating its $10-million steel pipe mill 
on a fraction of the land it bought at 
Contrecoeur. It is no secret that the 
land was acquired for eventual stecl 
production. 

¢ Dominion Steel & Coal Corp., 
Ltd., is expected to start work soon 
on a $60-million hot and cold rolling 
mill, also at Contrecoeur 

¢ Quebec South Shore Steel Corp 
plans a mill at Varennes that will use 
an electric process for producing steel. 

Elsewhere in the Contrecoeur- 
Varennes-Vercheres area, new industries 
are already located. These include 
Canadian Titanium Pigments, Ltd.; 
Irving Oil Co., Ltd.; Maurice Chemi- 
cals, Ltd.; Electric Reduction Co. of 
Canada, Ltd.; Shawinigan Chemicals, 
Ltd.; Canadian Liquid Air Co., Ltd.; 
Dominion Tar & Chemical Co.; and 
Joseph Elie, Ltd. 
¢ Seaway’s Role—There is no question 
that the entire area has already bene- 
fited substantially from the arrival of 
steel and other industries, and there is 
no question that the industrial explo- 
sion was triggered by the opening of the 
Seaway last June. 

The twist, however, is that the Sea- 
wav has contributed to the boom in an 
indirect manner. It became fairly clear 
after the waterway started operation 
that hauling iron ore to the U. S. Mid- 
west was a waste of both time and 
monev—if the steel could be produced 
closer to the vast sources of iron ore 
supplies in northern Quebec 

The Seawav, with its 27-ft. channel, 
cannot accommodate the deep draft 
iron ore carriers that ply between Seven 
Islands and the Contrecoeur iron ore 
dock in the natural, 35-ft. St. Lawrence 
channel. So it is now fairly certain that 
steel will be produced in the Contre- 
coeur area, and shipped to the Midwest 
and Northeast markets through the 
transportation system provided by the 
Seawav, highwavs, and the vast railway 
network running from Montreal into 
the U 

Another Pittsburgh—Contrecocur has 
been called a potential “Little Pitts 
burgh.” If the small French-Canadian 
community is destined to plav the role 
it will do so within the next decade. 

“Little Pittsburgh” 
night. French 
tradition, and resist drastic changes. But 
the signposts are going up. Already, a 

stands high 


won't come over- 


Canadians are slaves to 


forest of television antenna 
ind late model cars 
re beginning to nudge the hor 


over the old houses 


sedrawn 
carts from the narrow streets. Accord 
Ouebec’s Premict 
Antonio Barrette, ““Todav we are in an 
identical position with the one that 
created the world’s greatest stecl em- 
pire at the Great Lakes.” END 
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LOCKS ITSELF 


costs...50% 


Here’s the fastest, lowest 
cost method ever devised for 
handling hot or cold, wet or 
dry bulk materials. . . scrap 
metal, hot forgings, cinders, 
soybean meal, etc. Fits any 
standard lift truck. One man 
picks up loaded Hopper with 
truck, transports it to desti- 
nation, and flips the latch 
The Hopper automatically 
dumps its load, rights itself, 
locks itself. Cuts costs 50%. 
Made of 34" steel plate with 
continuous arc-welded 
seams. Heavier plate if re- 
quired, also stainless steel or 
galvanized. Eight sizes, ! 

to 4 cubic yards. Standard 
models shipped from stock. 
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WANT DETAILS? Clip this coupon to your 
letterhead and mail to 


ROURA IRON WORKS, INC. 
1407 Woodland Ave., Detroit 11, Michigan 
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Time To Blow a Whistle 


Few men in history have come to power with such 
widespread support as Fidel Castro enjoyed 18 
months ago—and perhaps none has squandered it 
so rapidly. 

The U.S. government and the American business 
community applauded when Castro overthrew 
Batista. They believed Cuba needed many things 
that Castro might have given it—stable government, 
democratic institutions, land reform, and a better 
balance for its economy. 

Instead, the Castro regime has turned out to be 
tragic for Cuba. A rich country with hard-work- 
ing people is ridden by shortages because Castro 
has tried to impose his own form of a state-con- 
trolled economy and has restricted imports. Plants 
have been closed because of expropriation. Even 
the university students, who were among Castro’s 
most ardent supporters, are protesting the national- 
izing of Havana University. 

The U.S., which has prided itself on the aid it 
has given Cuba over many decades, has been the 
target of a flood of invective and insult. Castro has 
seized American properties without compensation 
and, indeed, without giving the owners so much as 
a notice of intent. 


Turning to Communism 


Most serious of all, Castro has openly taken Cuba 
into the Communist camp. Only last week the 
Cuban government took over three oil refineries 
owned by American and British-Dutch companies 
because they refused to process Soviet crude oil. 

In the face of Castro’s irresponsibility, the U.S. 
has shown great patience. Pres. Eisenhower, Secy. 
of State Herter, and Congressional leaders have 
refused to make any move that could be interpreted 
as intervening in the affairs of Cuba. This is partly 
because we are legally barred from doing anything 
that could be considered intervention in the internal 
affairs of a neighboring state by the terms of the 
charter of the Organization of American States. 
More basically, though, our patience has been rooted 
in the American belief that no large country, and 
particularly this one, has a right to meddle in the 
affairs of a small state. 

The Administration deserves credit for its 
patience over the months since Castro came to 
power. 

Now, however, Castro has gone much too far. 
His turn to Communism is the common concern of 
all the American states. No one wants to see the 
U.S. swing its weight heavily or harshly against 
Castro, but he has gone too far to be ignored. 

The U.S. is beginning to move. Congress labored 
through last weekend to put through a bill author- 
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izing the President to reduce Cuba’s sugar quota. 
This week, the President used this authority to put 
mild pressure on Castro. 

We think the President is more than justified in 
acting—in spite of Castro’s threats. We hope he’ll 
continue the pressure—and that the State Dept. will 
muster support from the other American states for 
a tougher line against Castro. It is to the interest 
of all to check Cuba’s Communist-line dictator. 





Cotton Price Propping 


American cotton mills are not being treated fairly. 
Nor, for that matter, is the American consumer 

This has been apparent for a long time to anyone 
who has given the matter any attention. But it has 
taken the impact of rising imports to bring the mat- 
ter to a head. The crux of it all is this: 

e American mills must buy U.S. cotton (we 
permit only a tiny fraction of our needs to be im- 
ported) at the farm-support price level. Foreign 
mills buy U.S. cotton, on an export-subsidy basis, 
6¢ to 8¢ a lb. cheaper than the price the government 
charges our own mills. Then the foreign mill can 
ship products made from the bargain cotton back 
into this market. 

e¢ American consumers buy about 95% of their 
cotton textile products from domestic mills, paying 
for the premium-price fiber that has gone into these 
products (a double charge, in fact, because the con- 
sumer already has paid the premium in taxes for 
the farm subsidy). 

The domestic mills, having failed to win the right 
to buy U.S. cotton for the same price we charge 
foreign mills (viz.: the world market price), went 
to Washington for an “equalization fee.” That 
would have imposed a duty on imported cotton goods 
equal to the premium U.S. mills must pay. 

The equalization fee has just been turned down 
by the Tariff Commission. We think the commis- 
sion’s action was quite proper, for a very simple 
reason: 

U.S. mills should be permitted to buy cotton at 
the same price as foreign mills. Then we would 
learn, once and for all, if they can compete with 
foreign mills despite the latters’ labor-cost advan- 
tage. 

Meanwhile, allowing U.S. mills to pay the world 
price for cotton would have other advantages 
Obviously, it would permit domestic consumers to 
pay less for textiles. But, at the same time, it would 
show up the true cost of the price-propping fiasco, 
which heretofore has been partly shunted onto 
domestic cotton mills which in turn have had to 
buck it back onto the consumer-taxpayer. 
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Seat your secretary on “cloud 3143” 


.and watch her work-attitude improve and her work output rise! 3143 designates GF’s 
newest GOODFORM “comfort-styled” secretarial chair. It’s scientifically designed, easily adjust- 
able, to fit any secretary...tall or short, thin or stout. And here’s the pay-off! Just one 
additional letter typed per day will pay for a GOODFORM chair in one year...a mere 5% 
increase in productivity will pay for it in just six months. Yet studies show good office seating 
can increase productivity as much as 30%. Call your nearby GF branch or dealer for all the 
facts, or write The General Fireproofing Company, Department B-39. Youngstown 1, Ohio. 
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STORAGE COLLECTION 

h edges off lumber enough to build 5,000 homes a year 

i meant installing a new, king-size planer at this Pacific Northwest lumber mill. But 

.GOODAYEAR how do you belt it to handle such rugged, 16-hour-a-day duty without costly break- 

—_— downs or tie-ups? The answer came from the G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical Man. 

His recommendation: a COMPASS Cord Transmission Belt with its endless load-carrying cord muscles. 

And the result: the G.T.M.’s belt put in 5 trouble-free years of service—more than double normal belt- 
life in this type of work. And over those 5 years, it helped smooth 250,000,000 board-feet of lumber—the 

yield from 500,000 trees that had covered more than 40 forest acres. 
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GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


@-Specified 
COMPASS Cord Transmission Belting 
for lumber planer drive 


A Cord-covering envelope of tough, elastic 
fobric resists wear 

B Multi-strand cords laid in single plone 
carry the load. Cords on opposite sides 
of belt axis are twisted in opposite di- 
rections to insure true running 

C Thinner cross section permits longer life 
over smaller pulleys 


Lots of good things come from Z - 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 














